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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
"Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1904-05. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  24  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indie 
Philology  constitute  the  "Division  of  Ancient  Languages11  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION 
Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  91  Walker  Street 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE   CLASSICS 
Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  45  Garden  Street 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore,  34  Shepard  Street 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE    CLASSICS 
Dr.  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  104  Lake  View  Avenue 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON 

THE   CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  William  Watson  Goodwin, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Henry  Williamson  Haynes,  A.M.; 
Edmund  Wetmore,  A.B.,  LL.B. ;  Prentiss  Cqmmings,  A.B., 
LL.B. ;  Babson  Savilian  Ladd,  A.B. ;  William  Amory 
Gardner,    A.B. ;    James    Loeb,    A.B. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    CLASSICS 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Minton  Warren,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 
Sanskrit. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Bean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Charles   Pomeroy   Parker,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature. 

Morris    Hicky    Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  Bexter  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Literature. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

William  Fenwick  Harris,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Trumbull  Stickney,  A.B.,  Docteur-es-lettres,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

George  Henry  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classical  Archaeology . 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 


COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  — 

Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  J.  W.White. 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  66).     Professor  Morgan. 
Cicero's  Correspondence  (CI.  Phil.  41).     Professor  Smith. 
The  Reigns  of   Claudius    and   Nero  (CI.  Phil.  56).      Professor 

Howard. 
History   of   Greek   Literature  (CI.  Phil.  42).      Professor  Weir 

Smyth. 
The  Roman  Novel  (CI.  Phil.  74).     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H. 

Moore. 
Classical  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  64).     Dr.  Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10, 
11,  12,  13,14,  15. 
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UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES 

GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  B 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  or  16.  Course  6 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8  ;  Classical  Philology  23,  38,  42, 
43,  44,  48,  52,  61,  64,  66,  or  76  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified 
undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Courses 
10  and  11  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition 
courses  E,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  Courses  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  in 
either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  51  ff. 

[G.    Course  for  Beginners.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  It  may  not  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition,  and  will 
not  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 
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The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  sonic 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25).  Macmillan's 
Greek  Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.75).  Goodwin 
and  White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito)  ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations) ;  Xenophon  (selections  from  the  Memorabilia)  ; 
Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections) ;  Euripides 
(Medea,  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians) .  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  II,  Hon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 ; 
III,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  Asst. 
Professors  Gulick  and  Harris,  and  Dr.  Stickney. 

(Ill  or  XH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  three  works  of  Plato  and 
in  selections  from  Xenophon's  memoirs.  In  the  second  half-year,  the 
work  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  development  from 
Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and  the  Drama  will  be  carefully 
traced.     The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets  embrace  the  more  important 
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fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides  is  studied  in  the  Medea, 
with  readings  from  other  plays,  such  as  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians 
and  the  Ilippolytus.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary 
history,  the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for 
the  simple  treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history, 
mythology,  and  religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
J.  R.  Smith's  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  3) .  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets, 
revised  by  C.  B.  Gulick  (printed  by  the  University,  $.45).  Allen's  edi- 
tion of  the  Medea,  revised  by  C.  H.  Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  Iphi- 
genia  among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Flagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the 
edition  of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.20). 

I .  Greek  Literature. —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy.  Herodo- 
tus (Book  VIII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Persians)  ;  Plutarch  (Themisto- 
cles)  ;  Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  1)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ; 
Sophocles  (Electra).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst. 
Professor  Harris.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 
half- course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked ;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  the  greatest  tragedian  of 
the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 
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Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Whenever  possible,  the  lantern  will  be  used  to  bring  visibly  before  the 
class  actual  remains  illustrating  the  subject  in  hand. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New- 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides,  Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Electra,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  R.  H.  Mather  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 

2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professors  Gulick  and  Harris.  (XI) 

Course  2  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into 
English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  In  the  two 
tragedies  read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
theme,  as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient 
art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,   M.  3).      Merry's   Acharnians  and   Birds  (Clarendon  Press,   each 
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$0.90) .  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40)  . 
White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12).  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.25).  Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and 
Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10).  Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII 
(Ginn&  Co.,  $1.50). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  49,  50, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown);  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon)  ;  Sophocles 
(Antigone);  Aristophanes  (Frogs)  ;  collateral  reading.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphoji  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  the  great  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the 
Grown . 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  These  plays 
will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the 
history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors,  the  growth 
and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  treated.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one 
additional  play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.),  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  large 
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edition,  $8.75;  small  edition,  $1.10);  Westermann-Rosenberg'fl  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Bluss's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  L890,  .)/.  2.00); 
Abbott  and  Matheson's  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $.90);  D'Ooge's  (Scott, 
Foresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston, 
$1.25)  ;  Simcox's  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon 
Press,  $3.00).  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon :  Richardson's  edition,  with 
English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuck- 
burgh's  (Macmillan,  $1.10).  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  (Claren- 
don Press,  $.75).  Sophocles  Antigone:  D'Ooge's  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
[$1.40),  Humphreys'  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan, 
2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Aristophanes'  Frogs:  Kock's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Weidmann,  4th  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes  (Claren- 
don Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  $1.10). 

<)'2hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The 
Teaching-  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament 
Authors.  Half -course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9-     Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 
is  not  open  to  Freshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  half  (omitted  in  1904-05)  the  subject 
-will  be  the  literary  history  of  the  New  Testament  ("  New  Testament  Intro- 
duction"), dealing  chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the 
"  Canon  "  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books 
(authorship,  date,  and  related  questions) .  The  second  half  (which  Avill 
alone  be  given  in  1904-05)  will  be  occupied  by  a  rapid  historical  survey, 
aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  religious 
conceptions  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannean  litera- 
ture ("Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament"). 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
-will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  G.  B.  Stevens,  The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Scribner's,  $2.50).  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00),  ox  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wurtembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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8.  Greek  Philosophy.  —  Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  and  X) .  Survey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professors  Goodwin  and 
J.  H.  Wright.  (XI) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Plato,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources  of 
information.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

J.  Adam's  The  Republic,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and  appendices, 
2  vols.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  33s.).  Jowett  and  Campbell's  The 
Republic,  3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $10.50).  Adam's  text  with 
critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann's  text  (Teubner,  M. 
1.50).  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co., 
2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  (Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).  Bywater's  Ethics,  with  critical  notes  (Clarendon 
Press,  $1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2).  Burnet's  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  with  explanatory  notes  (London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15s.). 
Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon  Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato 
(Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols.,  20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle 
(Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for  reference.  Constant  use  will  be  made  of 
H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.40),  and  reference  will  be  made  to  Ritter  and 
Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae,  eighth  ed.  by  E.  Wellmann 
(Gotha,  Perthes,  1898,  M.  10) .  The  more  expensive  books  may  be 
consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library. 
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[16.  Greek  Literature. — The  Ilomerie  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 
influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Asst.  Professor 
Harris.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 
and  to  teachers. 

This  course  will  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects 
connected  with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  represented  by 
the  poems ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by 
later  poets ;  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  life  and  thought ;  the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle  ;  Homer  in  Roman  poetry  ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature  ;   and  studies  in  the  lt  Homeric  Question." 

The  texts  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad,  Cauer's  Odyssey,  and 
Abel's  Hymns.  The  excellent  selection  of  books  in  the  Allen  Memorial 
Library,  supplemented  by  the  large  collection  of  the  College  Library, 
will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  course.  Especially  useful  will 
be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of  the  Iliad  (second  edition),  the  smaller 
edition  of  Munro,  and  the  small  edition  of  the  Odyssey  by  Merry,  with  the 
large  editions  by  Merry  and  Riddle  and  by  Munro,  and  the  editions  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  with  German  notes  by  Ameis-Henze.  The  work 
of  the  course  will  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  useful 
books  in  Homeric  study. 

io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures;  required  reading;  two  reports.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.  (XIII) 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
how  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
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rites ;  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports, 
and  imports ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ; 
their  means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged ;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over 
two  thousand  slides. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Homer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 

II.  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  —  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic 
Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 
Greek  Plays.  First  half-year:  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 
Second  half-year :  Euripides  (seven  plays)  and  Aristophanes 
(seven  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  J.  W.  White.  (V) 

Course  11  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half -course. 

The  course  is  of  the  same  grade  as  Greek  10  and  Latin  10,  and  is 
intended  for  the  same  class  of  students.  It  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors, 
and  Graduates. 
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The  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  plays 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  Only  fourteen  plays 
will  be  required  each  half-year  for  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his 
lectures  will  discuss,  in  some  cases  briefly,  all  the  extant  plays  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  survey  of  this  important  field.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures :  the  rise 
and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  the  staging  of  a  Greek 
play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author :  the  study  of  his  plays 
in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  times  ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary  and  rival  poets ; 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays  ;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  Xew  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions  : 
The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  with  an  English  commentary,  by  F.  A. 
Paley,  fourth  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $2.75),  or  Aeschy- 
lus, edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  S.50),  or 
the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  Xew  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  SI. 00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  R.  C  Jebb, 
text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
A  Xew  Tra?islation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  $1.00). 
Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
3  vols.,  each  §.50),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in  English  Verse, 
by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $2.00).  The 
best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  announced  by 
the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  including  the  best 
English,  French,  and  German  versions  of  the  plays,  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  the  course. 
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[12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students'  private  reading.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05  ;  to  be  given  in  1905-06. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  (including 
Aristotle)  with  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance. 
Attention  will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connec- 
tion of  literature  with  political  and  social  history ;  to  the  style  of  the 
different  authors ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department;  but  it  will  be  desirable  for  each 
student  to  own  Wright  and  Abbott's  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek 
Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $2.60)  and  Wright  and  Shadwell's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Greek  Prose  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.10). 
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The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained  at  school  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading 
ordinary  Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin 
dress  without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding-  of  the  meaning;  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  ex- 
pression, and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expres- 
sion that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 
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2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a 
still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example,  one  in  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 
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The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  13,  14, 
■or  15  ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Course  10, 
11,  or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  39,  41,  45,  46,  47,  56,  65,  or  74  may 
t>e  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or 
Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses  E,  3,  7,  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year  ;  Courses  6,  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year ; 
Courses  13,  14,  15,  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  51  ff. 

B.  Latin  Literature.  —  Li vy  (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 
Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  H,  and  III,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11;  IV  and  V,  Tn.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Howard,  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.        (IV  or  XIH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Latin  for 
admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  ordinary  exer- 
cises in  the  course  will  give  the  student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in 
the  reading,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  this 
work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the 
life  of  Livy,  the  making  and  publishing  of  Roman  books,  the  Roman 
theatre,  the  musical  accompaniment  of  comedy,  etc.  But  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  make  progress  in  reading  and 
thinking  about  the  historical,  lyric,  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn&  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Horace:  Odes 
and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $150).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria,  with  German 
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notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  .JA.  1.80);   Phormio,  with  German 
notes  by  Dziatzko,  third  edition  by  Hauler  (Teubner,  M.  1.60);   Elmer's 

Phonnio  (B.  H.   Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00);    Hayley's    Introduction   to   the 
Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.30). 

1.  Latin    Literature.  —  Tacitus   (Annals    I- VI)  ;    Selections   from 

Catullus  and  other  poets ;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Morgan  and  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (Ill) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  J5,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch 
in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding 
the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus 
and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  half-year  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  there  will  be 
reading  of  selections  from  Catullus  and  certain  other  poets,  and  the  year 
will  close  with  the  reading  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The 
purpose  here  will  be  to  bring  out  by  careful  linguistic  study  a  clear 
picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of 
view. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals, 
W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections 
from  Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University, 
$.75).  Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25). 

2.  Latin  Literature.  —  First  half-year :  Tacitus  (Histories).    Second 

half-year:  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  12.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker  (first  half-year) 
and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand  (second  half-year).  (XHI) 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have  had 
an  equivalent  training.  It  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half- 
course.  It  is  designed  to  enlarge  the  view  of  Latin  literature  as  much  as 
possible,  especially  for  students  taking  their  last  year  of  Latin.  The  first 
half-year  will  be  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature  of  a  new  period, 
the  Silver  Age.  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  His 
style,  as  well  as  his  subject  matter,  will  receive  attention.     The  second 
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half  of  the  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry 
in  outline  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  but  will  also 
be  devoted  largely  to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  typical  selections. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquu, 
fTK  TT  Sanborn  $2.50)  ;  Thackeray's  Anthologia  Latma,  6th  ed.  (Lon- 
don Bell  $1  10)  ;  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin  Poets  (The  Macmillan 
Co.' $1.50);   Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard  University,  $.75). 

6  Latin  Literature.  -  Suetonius  (selections);  Pliny  (selected 
Letters);  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires);  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  .  ^     ' 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  Pliny: 
Miiller's  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text  revised 
bv  Biicheler  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1893,  M.  3),  or  L.  Priedlander's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial :  second  edition  of  W 
Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by 
L.  Eriedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

8     Latin   Literature.  -  Plautus    (Captives,    Trinummus,    Rudens 

Menaechmi)  ;    Cicero  (Tusculan   Disputations,  Book  I,  and 

Scipio's    Dream);    Lucretius.      Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at   11. 

Professor  Smith.  '     ' 

Course  8  may  betaken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.     It  is 

important  for  candidates  for  Pinal  Honors. 

Plautus :  Parts  II,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  text  edition  of  Goetz  and 
Schoell  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.50),  contain  the  plays  ^ad^  Morris  s 
Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1  25),  wil  be 
nsed  in  class.  The  following  annotated  editions  may  also  be  consulted 
with  advantage :  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci  Plauti  Rudem >  (editio  minor, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1-10);    Powler's   The  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  (13.  ±1. 
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Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00).  Cicero:  Rockwood's  M.  Tulli  Cieeronia  Tua~ 
culcmaruvn  Disputationum  Liber  Primus  et  Somnium  Scipionis  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Lucretius:  Bailey's  text  edition,  in  the  Seriptorum 
Classicoruni  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  is  recom- 
mended, and  will  be  used  in  class.  For  a  commentary  students  are 
referred  to  Munro's  larger  edition,  Vols.  I  and  II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1893,  $-4.50). 

[13  Vif.  Latin  Literature.  —  The  Elegiac  Poets.  Half -course  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Smith.] 

(VII) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  13,  which  is  usually  given  in  alternate  years,  is  open  to  students 
who  have  passed  in  Course  1  or  in  Course  2.  It  is  devoted  mainly  to 
the  study  of  the  elegiac  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age. 

15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor  Morgan  and  Dr.  E.  K. 
Rand.  (II) 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil's 
poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  and  his  place  in  the  literary 
movement  of  the  Renaissance.  The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the 
translation  of  the  poems,  and  to  the  writing  of  brief  notes  on  them. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Papillon  and  Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with 
introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y., 
$2.75),  and  Vol.  II  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  Baehrens  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.80).  For  further  reference,  the  following  works,  besides 
the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature,  will  be  found  useful :  Conington's 
large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  byNettleship  (Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols., 
$9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898,  $3.25).  Sellar's  Roman 
Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age :  Virgil,  2d  edition  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D.  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  Evo, 
2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10.),  English  translation  by 
E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50).  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
Petrarque  et  I'humanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16.).  G.  Voigt,  Die 
Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by  Lehnerdt  (Berlin, 
Reimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 
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[10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures;  study  of  an- 
cient representations  ;  required  reading  and  two  short  theses 
on  special  topics.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor)   Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Morgan.]  (XM) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

This  course  is  conducted  in  the  same  general  way  as  Greek  10,  and  is 
intended  to  give  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  as  complete 
a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life.  The  equipment 
for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on  classical  antiquities, 
which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
or  in  the  College  Library,  and  fourteen  hundred  stereopticon  slides.  In 
addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be  required  to  make  two 
reports  on  special  topics  in  a  much  more  minute  way  than  the  same  topics 
can  be  treated  in  the  lectures. 

[i  I .  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry) .  —  Lectures ,  with  reading  of 
characteristic  selections,  and  direction  of  the  students'  private 
reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sal.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.]  (XII) 

Omitted  in  1904-05 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-06. 

12.  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose). — Lectures,  with  direction 
of  the  students1  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Smith.  (XLT) 

Courses  11  and  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who 
has  passed  with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more 
advanced  full  course. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  part  biographically,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  out  the  personality 
of  the  several  writers  as  fully  as  the  available  materials  permit,  and  in 
part  historically.  Attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  Roman  thought,  and  the  growth  of  literary  expression  in  its 
various  forms  of  prose  or  verse ;  and  each  writer  who  passes  in  review  is 
studied  as  a  factor  in  this  development.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  reading  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
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authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their  works.  Addi- 
tional selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  courses  for  an  extended 
and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors.  In  Course  11  selections  are 
also  read  in  class  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  diction  and  versification 
of  the  several  poets. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  thj  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department;  but  students  in  Course  11  will  need,  for  use  in 
class,  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry  (Clarendon  Press, 
$1.75)  and  Thackeray's  Anthologia  Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10). 

COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

E  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course).  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  2. SO. 
Asst.  Professor  Harris.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 
mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50) .     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00) . 

3  &/.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
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a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical) ,  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.     Half-course.      Mon.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  E.  K.  Rand. 

(VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 
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The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 

ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 
The  text-book  used  in  this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.50).     Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) . — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students  wrho  wash  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second- Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by» 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
.essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  1.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  Avhether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course 
may  be  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given,  with  half-hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  wishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for 
any  degree. 
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Note.  —  The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  48),  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  (see  page  5) . 

[Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Criticism  and  Research,  with  special 
reference  to  the  textual  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Classi- 
cal Authors.     Lectures  and  exercises.]  (CI.  Phil.  25) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology.  Its  purpose  is  threefold :  to  teach 
students  methods  of  research;  to  show  them  how  to  collect  and  use 
the  apparatus  criticus  of  an  author;  and  to  lead  them  to  form  original 
judgments  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  During  the 
autumn  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the  method  and  aim  of  textual 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  illustrating  the 
lectures  by  typical  passages  from  these  authors.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  principles  presented  in  the  lectures  will  be  applied  to 
a  Greek  and  a  Latin  author. 

Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. — Lectures,  reading, 
and  reports.  Half-course  {first  half-year}.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.    (CI.  Phil.  77  Vif  ;•  III) 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 
secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Members  of 
the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 
scholia  and  of  other  aids.  The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 
a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 
read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  early. 

Any  edition  of  the  vulgate,  such  as  Dindorf's  text  of  the  Iliad  (Teub- 
ner, Leipzig,  M.  1.50)  and  Ludwich's  text  of  the  Odyssey  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50),  will  be  sufficient  for  the  class-room.  No  other  book  is  pre- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  useful  to  own  at  least  one  critical  text  among  the 
following  :  Homeri  Bias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa, 
2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1895  and  1898,  each  about  $2.50)  ;  Christ's 
Iliadis   Carmina  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16)  ;   Cauer's  Iliad,  editio 
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maior  (Freytag,   Leipzig,   M.  6.50);   Leaf's  Iliad  (The  Macmillan  Co., 

London,  1900  and  1902,  $8.00).  As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recommended 
van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridiurn  diction/is  epicae  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1892-94, 
about  $3.00)  and  Monro's  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,  2d  edition 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  about  $3.25). 

Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacehy- 
lides.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
11.     Professor  AVeir  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  33  ^  ;  IV) 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  31.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

[Aeschylus.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  23.) 
Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  23,  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates,  will 
attempt  a  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Aeschylus.  The  entire 
text  will  be  read  rapidly  in  the  case  of  some  plays,  slowly  in  the  case  of 
others.  The  art  of  Aeschylus  will  then  be  examined  from  as  many  points 
of  view  as  the  time  permits,  and  especially  with  regard  to  his  myths,  plots, 
scenic  setting,  language,  metres,  and  ethical  and  religious  conceptions. 

Sidgwick's  Aeschyli  Tragoediae  (Oxford  Texts,  $.90)  will  be  used  for 
the  basis  of  the  text,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  each  student. 
Dindorf's  Lexicon  Aeschyleum  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  16)  will  be  found 
especially  helpful.  Wecklein's  critical  edition  of  Aeschylus  (Calvary, 
Berlin,  M.  20)  is  of  great  value.  The  large  collection  of  editions  of 
Aeschylus  and  the  illustrative  works  in  the  College  Library,  with  those  in 
the  Library  of  the  Department,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.    Professor  J.  H.  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
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the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  include,  besides  the 
reading,  a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elemen- 
tary exercises  in  text-criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of 
matters  of  literary  history;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of 
Sophocles  —  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical 
conceptions,  myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient 
quotations,  ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations — and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also  Ellendt's  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  E.  Bruhn's  Anhang  (Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  8  tes  Bd.,  1899),  and  they  also  should  have  at  hand  the  best 
text  editions  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  together  with 
Nauck's  Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (ed.  II,  Teubner,  1889. 
about  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Plays  of  Euripides.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  61) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  particular,  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
later  drama,  will  be  considered.  But  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class. 

The  translation  and  commentary  will  be  based  on  Prinz  and  Weck- 
lein's  text  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  about  31.  40.).     Students  may,  however, 
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procure  Nauck's  in  three  volumes,  including  the  fragments,  for  use  in  the 

class  room  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.70).  The  instructor  Avill  furnish  lists 
of  the  more  important  editions  of  single  plays,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  abundant  collection  of  Euripidean  literature  in  the  College 
Library. 

[Thucydides.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  44) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  speeches  and  other  important  parts  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be 
given  on  historical  writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of 
prose  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary 
historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease.  The  class  will  be  expected 
to  have  Classen's  Thucydides  (five  books,  Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  15.30),  or 
the  volumes  based  on  Classen  in  the  "College  Series  of  Greek  Authors" 
(four  books,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $6.10),  or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides, 
with  Latin  notes  (4  vols.,  complete,  Teubner,  31.  22.80).  The  collection 
of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and  historical 
works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College  Library  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Fri.,  2.30-4.30  {and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor).     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  38;  VIII) 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  reading  and  trans- 
lation of  the  author  in  the  class-room  Avill  be  accompanied  by  lectures 
whose  main  purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  less  commonly  read  plays. 

Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  8vo 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  each  vol.,  limp  cloth, 
90  cents). 

Other  books  useful  to  students  pursuing  the  course  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department. 

[Early   Greek   Oratory.  —  Gorgias,    Antiphon,    Andocides.      Half- 
course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  36  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.     There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
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orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them,  and  opportunity  to  investigate  topics  in  connection  therewith. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Aniiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Oorgiae  Antisthenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  F.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Very  useful  would  be 
Blass,  Die  attische  BeredsamJceit  Parti,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

[Demosthenes.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  48) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  48  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
genuine  works  of  Demosthenes  will  be  read  entire.  The  reading  and 
translation  of  the  orations  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by 
lectures  intended  chiefly  to  elucidate  points  of  difficulty  in  history,  chron- 
ology, and  political  and  legal  antiquities. 

Dindorf-Blass,  3  vols.,  1889-92,  ed.  maior  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  7.20). 

Frequent  references  will  be  made  to  the  best-known  political  histories 
of  Greece ;  to  Blass's  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  Vol.  Ill,  I,  2d  ed.  (Teubner, 
M.  16)  ;  to  Schaefer's  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  2d  ed. 
(Teubner,  M.  30)  ;  to  Gilbert's  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  $3.00)  ;  and  to  Lipsius's  revision  of  Meier  and 
Schomann's  Der  Attische  Process  (Calvary,  Berlin,  M.  20) . 

The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero.     Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  66  2A/.;  Ill) 

The  comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers  in  their  Philippics  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  Oxford  texts  will  be  used  in  the  class  :  Demos- 
thenes, edited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Vol.  I;  Cicero  Orationes,  edited  by 
A.  C.  Clark,  Vol.  VI  ($1.00  and  .75  respectively).  Students  should  also 
have,  for  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  annotated  by  J.  E.  Sandys  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $1.10  each),  and  for  Cicero,  J.  R.  King's  annotated 
edition,  The  Philippic  Orations  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $2.75). 

[The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.      Three  times  a  week. 
Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  60) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  will  be  read  either  privately  or  in  class,  with  thorough 
interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study  of  the  literary  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Gospels.     Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of 
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the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading 
will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westeott  and  Ilort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiir- 
tembergisehe  Bibelaustalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course  (second  half-year).     Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  54  2hf.) 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of 
the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

[The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revelation 
of  John.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  69) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John ;  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 
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The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  —  Selections.     Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Three  times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

(CI.  Phil.  72  2hf.) 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  gain  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  1904-05, 
the  epistles  to  be  read  will  probably  be  Romans  and  I  and  II  Corinthians. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1) .  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribner's,  $3.00). 

[The  Comedies  of  Plautus.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  68) 
Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  the   chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  translation  of 

Plautus  into  English.     All  the  plays  will  be  taken  up,  except  those  read  in 

Latin  8.     Brief  introductions  will  be  given  to  the  several  plays,  and  the 

relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent 

literature  will  be  considered. 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  47) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given.  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Donatus. 

[Roman   Satire   from    Ennius   to  Juvenal.      Lectures  and  studies. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  and  others.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,   M.  4.20).      Biicheler's  editions  of  Juvenal 
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and  Persius,  3d  ed.   (Weidmann,    Berlin,   M.  3)  and  of  Petronius,  3d  ed. 

(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  any  of  the  best  editions 
will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

[The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  orations. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  45  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  V err  era.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  The  best  special  editions  of  those  orations  which  have 
been  separately  published  will  be  found  in  the  College  and  Classical 
Libraries. 

Cicero's  Correspondence.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Smith. 

(CI.  Phil.  41 ;  XVI) 

The  letters  belonging  to  some  period  of  Cicero's  life  are  read  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  are  studied  for  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character 
and  motives  in  his  public  and  private  relations  and  on  the  history  of  the 
times.  Collateral  reading  is  required  or  recommended  for  further  study 
of  the  subject.  Students  should  supply  themselves  with  C.  F.  W.  Muller's 
Teubner  text  edition  (2  vols.,  M.  6),  or  Purser's  text  edition,  in  the  Scrip- 
torum  Classicorum  Biblioiheca  Oxoniensis  (3  vols.,  Clarendon  Press, 
$3.25).  Other  books  needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

[The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  65  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  the  class-room, 
with  such  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  plays  and  their  influence  on  later 
tragedy  as  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  permits.  Students  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  L.  Annaei  Senecae  Tragoediae,  recensuit  et  emenda- 
vit  Fr.  Leo  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1878-79,  about  M.  16) . 
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[The  Second  Punic  War.  —  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Pro- 
fessor Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  46.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-XVI).  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  56  xhf ;  X) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  S.uetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Roman  Literary  Criticism.  —  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry) .  Quintilian 
(Book  X) .  Gellius  (Selections) .  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  40%/.;  IV) 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  literary  criticism  in  Roman 
antiquity.  An  outline  of  the  subject,  together  with  a  summary  collection 
of  literary  judgments  in  Roman  literature,  will  be  imparted  by  the  instruc- 
tor, who  will  also  translate  and  comment  on  the  texts  of  Horace,  Quin- 
tilian, and  Gellius.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  The  members  of  the  course  will 
undertake  short  investigations  of  kindred  topics. 

Necessary  books  will  be :  Albert's  Horace,  Art  Poetique  (Paris, 
Hachette,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quin- 
tilian (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  1).  Hosius's  text  edition  of  Gellius,  2  vols. 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  about  M.  8) . 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  College  and 
Department  Libraries. 

History  of  the  Roman  Drama.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  24  2hf  ;  X) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  by  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  an 

idea  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Drama.     No  Plautus  or  Terence 

will  be  read,  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  both  will  be  taken 
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for  granted.  Seneca  will  not  be  road.  Students  will  be  expected  to  trans- 
late and  comment  one  day  in  the  week.  The  other  two  days  will  be  given 
to  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  course  should  own  both  volumes  of  Ribbeck's  Scaenicae 
Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta,  3d  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  10.20). 

The  Roman  Novel.  — Petronius  and  Apuleius.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  74  Vif. ;  V) 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. In  it  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
This  reading  supplemented  by  the  lectures  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  3  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40),  and  Apulei  Metamorphoseon 
libri  XI,  rec.  van  der  Vliet  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1897,  M.  3.50). 

History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.     (CI.  Phil.  42  ;  XIII) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  the 
students'  reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Roman  periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of  the  chief  works  of 
a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the  authors  will  be  con- 
fined to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 

No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
von  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  Volume  VII  of  Iwan 
von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  3d  edition 
(Beck,  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following  manuals  will  also  be 
found  useful:  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  A.  and  M. 
Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  5  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.). 
Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  30). 

[Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).  Study  of  Dialectic 
Inscriptions.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  Uhf) 
Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
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choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectos  selectae,  edidit  F. 
Solmsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1903,  M.  3).  Desirable  would  be  Brug- 
mann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  M tiller's  Hand- 
buck  der  Jclassischen  Alterthumswissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  M.  12), 
or  Hirt's  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Laid-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

[Greek  Grammar  (Syntax).  Half-course.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  62  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to 
recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  present 
one  or  more  reports  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Weir  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  21  2hf. ;  IV) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  it  is  expected  that  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be 
obtained  which  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in 
particular  to  such  as  expect  to  visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
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Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Qraecarurn 
antiqwssimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6),  and  Michel.  Recneil 
a"  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,  1900,  18 /r.).  ValuaMc 
books  of  reference  are  the  following:  Larfeld,  Griechische  EpigrapMk 
(in  I.  von  Muller's  Ilandbuch  der  klass.  Altert it mswissenschaft,  Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Ilandbuch  der  griechischen  EpigrapMk  (Bd.  II, 
Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig,  1898,  M.  20)  ;  Roberts,  Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888, 
$4.50)  ;  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6)  ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901,  31.  45)  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (Clarendon  Press,  1901,  $3.10). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.     Half-course.    Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  30  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  will  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.  In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (I).  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1893,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Muller's 
Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  10).  Gardthausen,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur 
griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .     Half-course.     Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  .  (CI.  Phil.  22  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This   course  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation   and 

accentuation,  the   history  of  the   Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 

forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.    Illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the 

Italic  dialects,  but  the  treatment  in  the  main  will  be  historical  rather  than 

comparative.       No  text-book  is  required,   but  students  will  find  useful 

either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1894,  $5.00),  or 

Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 

Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 
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[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  31  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  treat  the  remains  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
in  their  relations  to  Latin.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  phonology  and 
grammar  of  these  dialects,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extant 
inscriptions  will  be  interpreted. 

Buck's  Oscan  and  Umbrian  Grammar  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1904). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.     Professor  Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  63  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50).  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 

[Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 
or  Content.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Half-course. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  55  hf) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  will  not  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 
epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 
the  language  representing  different  periods.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  poetical  inscriptions.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  63,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 
Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of  general  interest  will  be  considered 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures, 
to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25) .  Fairley's  Monumentum  Ancyranum  :  The  Deeds 
of  August us  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1898,  50  cts.).  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epi- 
graphies (Leipzig,  Teubner,  31.  9.20). 
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[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half-course.  Professor 
Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  58  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75). 

Low  Latin.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  7.45. 
Professor  Grandgent.  (Rom.  Phil.  5  xhf.  ;   IX) 

Inasmuch  as  the  Romance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  From  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Lubke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own  investigations,  which  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  should  have  for 
reading  W.  Heraeus,  Die  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  P.  Geyer, 
Itinera  hierosolymitana  saeculi  iiii—viii,  Vienna,  1898  (Vol.  39  of  the 
Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum) . 

If  students  so  desire,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Low  Latin 
of  some  particular  country. 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  — Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half -course.  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  29  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
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general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice  ;  oracles  ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults  ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures ;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 

Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertiimer  (Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  Tclassi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans. — Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  32  xhf. ;  V) 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Rbmer  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 

[Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half -course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  51  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1904-05. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
expected  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 
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The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library.  No  text- 
book is  prescribed  for  the  course,  but  each  student  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  provide  himself  with  any  or  all  of  the  following  works  :  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Rbmische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertiivier,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuehhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8)  ;  A.  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  Roman  Public  Life  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $2.50)  ; 
F.  F.  Abbott,  A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901,  $1.50). 

[History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.]  (Hist.  2  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
an  approved  course  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  History  1 .  An  ability  to 
read  Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  essential,  will  be  found  of  advantage. 

The  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did.  The  course  will  thus  be  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History  and  the 
Classics  in  particular. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  which  will  occasionally  be 
illustrated  by  the  lantern,  and  by  conferences ;  collateral  reading  will  be 
indicated  in  various  modern  authorities — Abbott,  Bury,  Curtius,  Freeman, 
Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  E.  Meyer,  and  others.  Students  will 
also  be  guided  to  the  leading  sources  of  information,  such  as  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch.  Topics  suited 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned  for  investiga- 
tion and  written  report. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  12. 
Professor  Haskins.  (Hist.  3  ;  V) 

To  be  omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  designed  for  those  who 
have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college,  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
place  of  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  The  earlier  period  will  not  be 
neglected,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  later  Republic 
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and  the  Empire.  The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  rather  than  narrative, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Students  will  be  required  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  in  the  general  histories  of  Momnisen,  Ihne,  and  Duruy, 
in  the  constitutional  manuals,  and  in  more  special  works.  They  will  also 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  such  ancient 
historians  as  are  easily  accessible  in  translation.  The  results  of  the 
reading  will  be  tested  by  frequent  examinations,  oral  conferences,  and 
written  reports. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.  (and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor),  at  1.30.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

(Hist.  17  Vif  ;  VI) 

To  be  omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Aristotle's '  Ad-qvaiuv  IIoAiTeia.  with  studies  in  his  Politics  and  other  writings, 
and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of  the  leading 
constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given,,  and  detailed 
studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics.  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members  of  the  course 
will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  historical  writing, 
through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for  which  a  certain 
amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary.  » 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  by  itself  or  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  History  20i. 

Greek  Constitutional  History.    Professor  J.  H.  Wright.   (Hist.  2(H'.) 

This  is  a  course  of  research,  and  is  open  only  to  competent  students 
who  are  taking  or  have  taken  History  17  or  its  equivalent.  Each  member 
of  the  course  will  investigate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  one  or 
more  topics  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Greece.  Frequent  personal 
conferences  between  instructor  and  student  will  be  held,  as  also  occasional 
general  meetings  of  all  the  members  of  the  course,  where  there  will  be 
criticism  and  discussion  of  reports  and  papers. 

[The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course) .  —  Investigations  of 
the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 
topics.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  37) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Greek  10  or  have  made  equivalent  studies. 
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Course  37  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  investigation  and  use  of 
the  literary,  inseriptional,  and  monumental  sources  of  information  about 
Greek  Private  Life  in  the  classical  period.  Preliminary  training  in  the 
collection  and  use  of  literary  and  inseriptional  sources  will  be  secured  by 
the  analysis  of  a  Greek  comedy,  by  testing  the  sources  for  the  classical 
period  used  by  von  Miiller,  Hermann,  and  Becker-Goll  in  their  handbooks, 
and  by  analyses,  made  by  members  of  the  course  under  direction,  of 
specified  portions  of  Greek  authors.  Similar  training  in  the  collection 
and  use  of  monumental  sources  will  be  secured  by  the  study  of  friezes, 
grave-reliefs,  monuments  in  the  round,  and  vase-pictures.  Members  of 
the  course  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  topics  of  limited  range 
specially  assigned  to  them.  All  investigation  of  the  sources  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  table,  to  be  furnished  by  the  instructor, 
which  will  arrange  the  subjects  of  Greek  Private  Life  under  divisions 
and  sub-divisions. 

Lectures  on  bibliography  will  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  members 
of  the  course  will  report  on  the  contents  of  special  books  and  monographs. 

The  methods  of  research  used  in  this  course  are  applicable  to  other 
subjects  in  the  same  field,  and  the  training  which  the  student  secures  in  it 
will  fit  him  for  independent  investigation  in  other  branches  of  Greek 
Antiquities. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  investigate  some  topic  of  importance, 
under  direction,  and  will  present  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  some 
time  before  the  Spring  recess. 

General  Introduction  to   Classical  Arcliaeolog}T.      Mon.,   Wed.,   at 
2.30,  and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged  later.     Dr.  Chase. 

(CI.  Phil.  64 ;  VLT) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  vieAv  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece 
and  Italy  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  treatment  will  be  primarily 
historical,  ie.,  each  of  the  great  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  (the 
Minoan,  Mycenaean,  Geometric,  Classical,  Hellenistic,  Graeco-Roman, 
and  Roman)  will  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustra- 
ted by  the  results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in 
each  period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture-,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  will  be  briefly  discussed.     In  connection  with 
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Eoman  art,  considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
Early  Italian  and  Etruscan  civilizations,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
Roman  world.  Throughout  the  course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to  classical  literature,  and  the  importance 
of  archaeological  materials  for  the  elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classi- 
cal writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Classical  Archaeology  (advanced  course) .  —  The  History  of  Greek 
Vase  Painting.  Lectures,  with  prescribed  reading  and  re- 
ports.    Dr.  Chase.]  (Fine  Arts  20d) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  can  read  German  and  French 
with  ease. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  to  students  of  classical  art  and 
literature  an  introduction  to  the  great  store  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects which  is  contained  in  Greek  vase  paintings.  The  development  of 
the  different  styles  and  their  relation  to  one  another  will  be  traced  in  about 
thirty  lectures.  The  remaining  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
more  important  painters,  including  discussions  of  the  relation  of  vase 
paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature,  the  interpretation  of  sub- 
jects, mythological  types  on  the  vases,  etc.  The  third  hour  will  be  used 
for  illustrative  lectures  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Eine  Arts. 

No  text-books  will  be  used,  but  the  large  collection  of  works  on  Greek 
ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  members  of  the  class. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.  Half-course 
{second  half-year) .  Two  hours  a  week,  and  a  third  hour  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.    Dr.  Chase.     (CI.  Phil.  70  2hf) 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Erench  and  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.  The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  Eor  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Eogg  Museum  of 
Art  and  in  Harvard  Hall,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Eogg  Museum,  and 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 
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The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 

members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  hooks  are  required,  hut  any  of  the  following  hooks  would  he  useful: 
Frazer's  Paiisanias's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  181)7.  $30.00). 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Description  Vol.  I.  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum  (Leip- 
zig, 1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen 
(Berlin,  1891,  M.  16).  Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00).  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarwm  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  M.  18). 

[Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.     Half-course.     Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  35/*/.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  the  still  unsettled  questions  in  Athenian  topography  will 
be  discussed,  with  special  consideration  of  the  literary  and  epigraphical 
sources.  Such  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  monuments  and  places 
discussed,  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years,  with  illustra- 
tions by  photographs  and  plans,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  most  important  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered  relate  to  the  City  Walls,  the  Pelargicon,  the  earlier 
Parthenon,  the  old  Athena  Temple,  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  the  Pnyx, 
Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusinium,  and  in  general  the  monuments  that  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  ancient  Agora. 

The  discussion  of  these  problems  will  necessarily  involve  the  study  by 
those  who  take  the  course  of  Athenian  topography  as  a  whole.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers ;  and  its  study 
will  be  useful  in  particular  to  those  who  may  subsequently  visit  Greece, 
especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens. 

The  folloAving  books  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
course  :  Pausanias,  Graeciae  description  Hitzig  et  Bliimner,  Vol.  I,  pars  1, 
Liber  I:  Attica  (Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Curtius's  Stadt- 
geschichte von  Athen  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1891,  M.  16),  containing  Milch- 
hofer's  Schriftquellen  zur  Topographie  von  Athen.  Wachsmuth's  Stadt 
Athen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Milchhofer's 
Athen,  in  Baumeister's  Denkmaler,  Vol.  I  COldenbourg,  Munich,  1885). 
Lolling's  Topographie  von  Athen,  in  Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch,  Vol. 
Ill  (Beck,  Nordlingen,  1889,  M.  18.50).  Miss  Harrison's  Mythology  and 
Monuments  of  Athens  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $4.00).  Frazer's 
Pausanias 's  Description  of  Greece  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1897, 
$30.00). 
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[The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  Secondary 
Schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading,  and  illus- 
trations of  class  work.  Half -course.  Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (Educa.  10a  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  conversational  method  and  the  inductive  method  will  also  be 
considered.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lessons,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  in  Latin 
and  Greek  —  all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
will  be  used  and  compared.  The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Friday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  Conflicts  on  Friday  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  work  in  sections  at  other  times.  This  work  will  be  tested  at 
the  final  examination.  Written  answers  to  questions  based  on  the  lectures 
will  be  expected  every  week.  The  final  examination  will  test  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  that  have  been  done.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course  unless  he  can  sIioav  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  Fine  Arts  3  and  20d,  French  13,  Comparative 
Philology  2,  Comparative  Literature  1,  Philosophy  12  and  20/. 

The  following  half-courses,  omitted  in  1904-05,  are  offered  less 
frequently  than  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages  :  — 

Greek 

1*7  hf.  Greek  Literature. — Four  Plays,  with  studies  of  their  influ- 
ence in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.  Asst.  Professor 
Harris. 

13  hf.  Greek  Philosophy.  —  Plato  (Protagoras,  Meno,  Phaedo, 
Phaedrus).     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 
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*$hf-  Greek  Literature.  —  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

14  hf.  Greek  Literature.  —  Lucian  and  his  times.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick. 

Latin 

14  hf.  Latin  Literature.  — The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.  Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Classical  Philology 

76  hf.  Greek  Epic  Poetry  other  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Lec- 
tures and  reading.     Asst.  Professor  Harris. 

52  hf.    Greek  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Dr.  Stickney. 

73  hf.    The  Greek  Epigram.     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

27  hf.  Aristotle  (Politics  and  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens) . 
Professor  Goodwin. 

40  hf.  Greek  Literary  Criticism.  —  Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) .  Longi- 
nus  (On  the  Sublime).  Lectures  and  studies.  Professor 
Morgan. 

39  hf.  Cicero's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

57  hf.  Introduction  to  later  Roman  Philosophy.  —  Boethius  (Con- 
solatio  Philosophiae) .  Lectures,  reading,  and  special  studies. 
Dr.  E.  K.  Rand. 

75  hf.  The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries. — Lectures  and 
investigation.     Professor  Morgan. 

53  V-    Greek  Mythology. — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investiga- 

tions.    Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

59  hf.  Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore. 

26  hf.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course) .  Investiga- 
tion of  special  topics.     Professor  Morgan. 
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49  hf.    Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art.  — The  literary  and 

epigraphic  sources  for  the  history  of  Greek  art,  especially 
sculpture  and  vase-painting.  Pliny  and  Pausanias.  Lec- 
tures, practical  exercises,  and  theses.  Professor  J.  H. 
Wright. 

67  hf.  Pausanias,  with  special  reference  to  the  Monuments  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  reports.  Professor 
J.  H.  Wright. 

20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 

Directors  for  1904-05  :  Professors  J.  H.  Wright  and  Morgan. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  text-criticism 
and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Open  meetings,  at  which 
the  members  present  for  discussion  theses  on  topics  in  Classical  Philology, 
are  held  several  times  in  the  year.  In  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  the 
Directors  have  the  cooperation  of  other  instructors  in  the  Department. 

The  authors  selected  for  1904-05  are  Sophocles  (Philoctetes)  and 
Vitruvius.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
from  4.30  to  6  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Directors  before  June  20 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own :  Dindorf's  text  edition  of  Sophocles, 
revised  by  Mekler  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1885,  M.  1.50)  ;  Papageorgius, 
Scholia  in  Sophoclis  Tragoedias  Vetera  (Teubner,  1888,  M.  5.40)  ;  Vitru- 
vius de  architectural  iterum  ed.  V.  Rose  (Teubner,  1899,  M.  5)  ;  Index 
Vitruvianus,  confecit  H.  Nohle  (Teubner,  1876,  if.  5).  A  full  collection 
of  other  editions,  dissertations,  and  illustrative  works,  in  the  College  and 
Classical  Libraries,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  Seminarv. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 


In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (G.  P.  Putnam,  3  vols., 
$2.25  each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols..  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momni- 
sen's  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80  ;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 
and  Antiquities  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $6.00).  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murray,  London,  1899,  $4.00).  Gow's 
Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $1.75).  Gardner  & 
Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gulick's 
Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Gilbert's  The 
Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00). 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).     Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
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of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Greyel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  N.  Eowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  rbmischen 
Litteratur,  fifth  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40;,  or  the  English  translation  by 
G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00).  Cruttwell's  History  of  Roman 
Literature  (Scribners,  $2.50).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Student's  Com- 
panion to  Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin 
Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  word 
formation  in  Latin,  W.  M.  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00).  Palaeog- 
raphy, E.  M.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography 
(Appleton,  $1.75). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50).  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

Eor  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertum,swissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS 

Second- Year  Honors 

Second-Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  with  the  published  lists  of  meritorious  students 
and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  and  the  successful  candidates  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades, — Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes ;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;   and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.     The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
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however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second- Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms  :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examina- 
tions for  Second- Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six .  courses 
regularly  required. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 
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For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 

courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting-  any  full  course  in  Sanskrit 
for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however,  only 
one  maybe  counted:  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose  ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline 
or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his 
approval. 

Honors  in  Literature 

A  new  distinction,  called  Honors  in  Literature,  is  now  open  to 
Undergraduates.  These  honors  will  be  administered  by  a  Com- 
mittee  representing  the  Divisions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
and  will  be  awarded  at  graduation. 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  in  Literature  is  to  offer,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Under- 
graduates to  combine  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading  in  the 
Modern  Languages.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the 
underlying  unity  of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdepen- 
dence of  classical  and  modern  literature.  An  opportunity  is  offered 
to  students  by  this  plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work 
done  in  connection  with  courses. 

Xot  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  vear,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 
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The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern — besides  English.  This  knowledge, 
when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses, 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,*  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  ajDproval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested : 
Homer,  Plato  ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere, 
the  Lake  Poets ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;   Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Grandgent  is  Chairman. 
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DEGREES 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  '*  College  Studies"  and  to  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  may  obtain 
more  detailed  information  than  that  here  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division.  Each  candidate  is  expected 
early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  to 
assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indie  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

A.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philology 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 
A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.      These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
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to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 

Tests  of  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeo graphical 
principles. 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 

As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  apj)roved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 

B.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(b)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 
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(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above). 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(e)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2,  (a),  (b),  (c). 

C.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2 .  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(b)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 
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3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(5)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(0  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c  to  135  a.d,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

D.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 

The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis)  are  these : 

1 .    Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 

(6)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 

2.  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 
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PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form. 
Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular  ivork  of  courses  may  be  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent, may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  5  University  Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  524  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 

1903-04. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one  full  year  within  a 
period  beginning  not  more  than  two  years  before  the  time  when  the 
prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at  liberty  to  propose  the  topics 
of  their  essays  from  certain  groups,  described  on  page  516  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1903-04. 

In  1904-05,  the  groups  from  which  subjects  may  be  drawn  will  include 
that  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

For  the  academic  year  1904-05,  Bowdoin  prizes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition  are  offered  as  follows  :  — 

I.   For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspere,  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
from  the  words  « '  When  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  had  sent  Dromio 
away1'  through  the  words  "had  delivered  to  the  other  Antipholus." 
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(6)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, III  and  IV,  from  the  words  "Gaul  being  thus  pacified," 
through  the  words   "Austrian  property." 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1904-05.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1905.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1905,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  524  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1903-04. 

II.    For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one 
full  year  within  the  period  1902-1905.  Essays  already  presented 
for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  elsewhere  than  in 
Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Dissertations  offered  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  Univershy  are  admissible.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme 
of  June,  1905.  Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1,  1905,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules 
printed  on  page  524  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1903-04. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1904-05,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  third  ode  of  the 
second  book. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND    FELLOWSHIPS 

Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  $50  to  $400,  are  available  for 
students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of 
these,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  are  awarded  to  students 
in  Harvard  College ;  three  to  Special  Students  in  Harvard  College ; 
and  about  sixty-two  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  A  full 
account  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University 
Catalogue,  1903-04,  pp.  525  ff.  The  following  are  of  special  interest 
to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  AY.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some  deserving 
student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  benefited  by 
such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  Classics 
or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  vear  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  the  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School, 
fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750,  are  bv  the  terms 
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of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology.     The 
following  is  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  has  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College.  It  has  an 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  which  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1905,  for  the  academic  year  1905-06.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

Greek  Conceptions  of  a  Future  Life  as  illustrated  by  Works  of  Art. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Euripides . 

The  Part  taken  by  Women  in  Greek  Cults 

The  International  Aspects  of  Greek  Commerce. 

The  Influence  of  Greek  Plastic  Art  on  Greek  Tragic  Poetry. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1904,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1905. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 
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APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE 

This  Committee,  which  consists  of  a  representative  from  each 
Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  recommends  for 
positions  of  various  kinds  men  who  are  studying  or  who  have  studied 
under  this  Faculty,  whether  or  not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Committee  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  23. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Committee. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Chairman  of  the 
Appointment  Committee,  No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  416,000  bound  volumes 
and  280,000  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
including  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     The  Librarv  contains  at 
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present  about  3700  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this. a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 


"HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY " 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2,  University  Hall. 
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THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this-  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 

The  Club  also  provides  each  year  a  course  of  public  lectures 
given  in  part  by  instructors  in  Classics  at  this  University,  and  in 
part  by  distinguished  scholars  from  other  universities. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 

Sanskrit. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit. 


COURSES    OF   INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  xhf.    Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 

English  and  English  into   Sanskrit.      Whitney's  Grammar, 

Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman' s  Reader.      Half-course  {first 

■half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(vn) 

lb  2hf.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued) .  —  Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman's  Reader.  Episodes  from  the  Maha-Bharata. 
Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VH) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

2  xhf.    Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the 

Vedas.      Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,   etc.      Half-course   {first 
half-year).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Dr.  Ryder.     (VII) 

3  2hf.    Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas.      Half- 

course  {second  half-year) .     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr. 
Ryder.  (VH) 

9  xhf.  Sanskrit. — The  Drama.  The  Little  Clay  Cart  (Mrcchaka- 
tika),  ascribed  to  King  Cudraka,  with  the  commentary  of 
Prthvfdhara.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  3.30.     Dr.  Ryder.  (VIH) 
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10  -/if.  Sanskrit. — The  Drama.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the 
Mrcchakatdka.  Half-course  (second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.t  at  3.30.     Dr.  Ryder.  (VIII) 

4  Vif.    Pali.  —  Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism  ;  Jata- 

kas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given 
in  Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Half-course  (first  half- 
year').     Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.     Professor  Lanman.  (XV) 

5  Vif.    Pali. — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.     The  Sutta  Nipata. 

Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity  (selected  chapters).  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.  Professor 
Lanman.  (XV) 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2  to  5  and  of  9  and  10  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

[6  xhf.  Prakrit. — Jacobi's  Ausgewahlte  Erzahlungen  in  Maharashtrl. 
Half -course  (first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.  Professor 
Lanman.]  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1904-05 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-06. 

[7  Vif.  Prakrit. — Rajagekhara's  Drama,  Karpura-manjarl  (Harvard 
Oriental  Series).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
2.30-4.     Professor  Lanman.]  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1904-05  ;  to  be  given  in  1905-06. 

[8  hf    The  Religions  of  India.     Half-course.     Sat.,   at  12.     Pro- 
fessor Lanman.]  (XIII) 
Omitted  in  1904-05  ;  to  be  given  in  1905-06. 

Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study 

20.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
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and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1 .  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00);  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig 
and  Atharva  Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  9  and  10.  These  are  designed  in  part  to  give  opportunity  for 
acquiring  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit,  and  some  command  of 
the  native  commentaries ;  but  the  chosen  play  is  intrinsically  interesting 
by  reason  of  its  subject-matter  and  its  literary  form. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  For 
beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
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zig,  1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versitv,  will  be  used. 

Courses  6  and  7.  Prakrit.  These  courses  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jains,  and  to  the  history  of  their  very  ancient 
religion;  and  incidentally  to  the  Prakrit  of  the  Sanskrit  plays.  The 
relation  of  Prakrit  to  Sanskrit  is  very  much  like  that  of  Italian  to  Latin ; 
so  that  Prakrit  phonology  and  morphology  offer  much  material  that  is  of 
decided  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Course  8.  The  Religions  of  India.  See  the  pamphlet  describing  the 
courses  on  the  History  of  Religions. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged  by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  very  nearly  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish 
materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text- 
editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already 
well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 
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The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  and  Mrs.  Leonovvens  has  recently  given  an  interesting 
collection  of  Siamese  lantern-pictures. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  several  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University  ;  the  Announcements 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1905-06. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  24  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indie 
Philology  constitute  the  "Division  of  Ancient  Languages"  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION 
Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  91  Walker  Street 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE   CLASSICS 
Professor  Morris  H.  Morgan,  45  Garden  Street 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   CLASSICS 

Dr.  George  H.  Chase,  24  Grays  Hall 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE  CLASSICS 
Assistant  Professor  Edward  K.  Rand,  104  Lake  View  Avenue 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON 

THE   CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  William  Watson  Goodwin, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Prentiss  Cummings,  A.B.,  LL.B. ; 
Babson  Savilian  Ladd,  A.B. ;  Henry  Bainbridge  Chapin,  A.B. ; 
William  Amory  Gardner,  A.B. ;  James  Loeb,  A.B. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    CLASSICS 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus.  5  Follen  Street. 

John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

18  Concord  Avenue. 
Minton  Warren,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  9  Farrar  Street. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  38  Quincy  Street. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  1075  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature. 

91  Walker  Street. 

Morris    Hicky    Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 

Philology.  45  Garden  Street. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

12  Walker  Street. 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Literature.  13  Follen  Street. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

18  Walker  Street. 

William  Fenwick  Harris,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

8  Mercer  Circle. 

Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph .D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

104  Lake  View  Avenue. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  — 

Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

Herodotus  (CI.  Phil.  80).     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

Greek  Comedy  (CI.  Phil.  71).     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan. 

Livy  (CI.  Phil.  46).     Professor  Howard. 

Ovid  (CI.  Phil.  79).     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

Seneca  (CI.  Phil.  73).     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Classical  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  64).     Dr.  Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  15. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  B 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  12,  14,  15,  or  16.  Course  6  is 
a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8;  Classical  Philology  23,  64,  71, 
or  80  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their 
Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Courses  10  and  11  do  not  require 
a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses  E,  3,  7,  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence.    • 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  Courses  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  in 
either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  50  ff. 

[G.    Course  for  Beginners.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  It  may  not  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition,  and  will 
not  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 
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The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.     A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,   but  frequent 
tests,   both  oral  and  written,   will  be   held   to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

B.  Greek  Literature. —  Plato  (Apology,  Crito) ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations);  Xenophon  (selections  from  the  Memorabilia); 
Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections);  Euripides 
(Medea,  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians) .  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 ;  II, 
Tu.,  Th,,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  and  Asst! 
Professors  Gulick  and  Harris.  (HI  or  xil) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.     It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.     Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.     These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.     The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;    his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.     The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.     Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  three  works  of  Plato  and 
in  selections  from  Xenophon's  memoirs.     In  the  second  half-year,  the 
work  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  development  from 
Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to   Euripides  and  the  Drama  will  be  carefully 
traced.     The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets  embrace  the  more  important 
fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  others.      The  art  of  Euripides  is  studied  in  the  Medea, 
with  readings  from  other  plays,  such  as  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians 
and  the  Hippolytus.     Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary 
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history,  the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for 
the  simple  treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history, 
mythology,  and  religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
J  B  Smith's  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.4:0). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M  3)  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets, 
revised  by  C.  B.  Gulick  (printed  by  the  University,  $.45).  Allen's  edi- 
tion of  the  Medea,  revised  by  C.  H.  Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  Iphv- 
genia  among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Flagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the 
edition  of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  #1.20). 

I .  Greek  Literature.—  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy.  Herodo- 
tus (Book  VIII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Persians)  ;  Plutarch  (Themisto- 
cles)  ;  Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ; 
Sophocles  (Electra).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst. 
Professor  Harris.  (1V) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.     It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 

half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  tbe  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  tune ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians 

of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 

and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  suhjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York   $1  00).     Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
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Plutarch's  Themistocles,  llolden's  edition  (Mncmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides. Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  K%igU», 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Elecira,  edited!  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  11.  H.  Mather  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 

2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XI") 

Course  2  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  — the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into 
English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  In  the  two 
tragedies  read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
theme,  as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers;  and  the 
development  of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient 
art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,  M.  3),  or  Hall  and  Geldart's  edition,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  $1.80).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon  Press,  each 
$0.90).  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40) 
White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12) .  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.25).  Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and 
Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10).  Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 
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The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  48,  49, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 


6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown)  ;  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon)  ;  Sophocles 
(Antigone)  ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs) .  Collateral  reading.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  the  great  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the 
Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  These  plays 
will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the 
history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors,  the  growth 
and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  treated.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one 
additional  play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.),  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  large 
edition,  $3.75;  small  edition,  $1.10);  Westermann-Kosenberg's  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.00)  ; 
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Abbott  and  Matheson's  (Clarendon  Press,  1891),  $.90);  D'Ooge'fl  (Scott, 
Foresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston, 
$1.25)  ;  Simeox's  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon 
Press,  $3.00).  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  :  Richardson's  edition,  with 
English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuck- 
burgh's  (Macmillan,  $1.10).  Sidgwiek's  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  (Claren- 
don Press,  $.75).  Sophocles  Antigone:  D'Ooge's  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.40),  Humphreys'  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan, 
2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Aristophanes'  Frogs:  Rock's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Weidmann,  4th  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes  (Claren- 
don Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  $1.10). 


q.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings  ;  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9-     Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 
is  not  open  to  Ereshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  half  the  subject  will  be  the  literary 
history  of  the  New  Testament  ("New  Testament  Introduction"),  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon  "  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship,  date, 
and  related  questions) .  The  second  half  will  be  occupied  by  a  rapid 
historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  religious  conceptions  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Johannean  literature  (;<  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament"). 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  G.  B.  Stevens,  The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Scribner's,  $2.50).  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00),  or  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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8.  Greek  Philosophy.  — Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  and  X) .  Survey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professors  Goodwin  and 
J.  H.  Wright.  (XI) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Aristotle,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources 
of  information. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

J.  Adam's  The  Repuhlic  of  Plato,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
appendices,  2  vols.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  33s.).  Jowett  and 
Campbell's  The  Republic,  3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $10.50). 
Adam's  text  with  critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann's 
text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  R.  L.  Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.60).  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Aristotle's 
Ethics  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).  Bywater's  Ethics, 
with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer, 
Berlin,  M.  2).  Burnet's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  explanatory  notes 
(London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15s.).  Stewart's  Notes  onthe  Ethics  (Clarendon 
Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols., 
20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for  reference. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  and  reference  will  be 
made  to  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae,  eighth  ed. 
by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes,   1898,   M.  10).     The  more  expensive 
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books    may    be    consulted    in   the    Library    of    Ike    Department    or    in    the 
College  Library. 

16  lhf.  Greek  Literature. — The  Iliad  of  Homer,  with  studies  of 
its  inihienee  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sa/.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professor 
Harris.  (XII) 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  Avith  profit. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 
and  to  teachers. 

This  course  will  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Iliad, 
supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects 
connected  with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  represented  by 
the  poem ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by 
later  poets ;  the  influence  of  the  poem  on  Greek  life  and  thought ;  the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle  ;  Homer  in  Roman  poetry  ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature;   and  studies  in  the  u  Homeric  Question." 

The  text  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad.  The  excellent 
selection  of  books  in  the  Allen  Memorial  Library,  supplemented  by  the 
large  collection  of  the  College  Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members 
of  the  course.  Especially  useful  will  be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of 
the  Iliad  (second  edition),  the  smaller  edition  of  Munro,  and  the  edition 
of  the  Iliad  with  German  notes  by  Ameis-Henze.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  useful  books 
in  Homeric  study. 

[10.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures;  required  reading;  two  reports.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor 

GULICK.]  (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.     He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
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how  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments  ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
rites ;  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports, 
and  imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ; 
their  means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged ;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over 
two  thousand  slides. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  Colleg?  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  Avill  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elem3ntary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  31.  -1.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 

[ii.  History  of  the  Greek  Drama. — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic 
Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 
Greek  Plays.  First  half-year:  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 
Second  half-year :  Euripides  (seven  plays)  and  Aristophanes 
(seven  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Course  11  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 
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The  course  is  of  the  same  grade  as  Greek  LO  and  Latin  10,  and  is 
intended  for  the  same  class  of  students. 

The  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  plays 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  Only  fourteen  plays 
will  be  required  each  half-year  for  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his 
lectures  will  discuss,  in  some  cases  briefly,  all  the  extant  plays  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  survey  of  this  important  field.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures  :  the  rise 
and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  the  staging  of  a  Greek 
play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ;  the  study  of  his  plays 
in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  times  ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary  and  rival  poets ; 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
Erench,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions  : 
Aeschylus,  edited  by  E.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50), 
or  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  Sir  Richard  C. 
Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  Richard  C  Jebb  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides 
in  English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  including  the  best 
English,  Erench,  and  German  versions  of  the  plays,  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  the  course. 
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12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature. — Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students'  private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.  mi) 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  (including 
Aristotle)  with  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance. 
Attention  will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connec- 
tion of  literature  with  political  and  social  history;  to  the  style  of  the 
different  authors  ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department;  but  it  will  be  desirable  for  each 
student  to  own  Wright  and  Abbott's  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek 
Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $2.60)  and  Wright  and  ShadwelPs  Golden 
Treasury  of  Greek  Prose  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.10). 

LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained  at  school  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading 
ordinary  Latin  as  will  enable  hirn  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin 
dress  without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrano-ement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student  from 
his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English  ex- 
pression, and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of  expres- 
sion that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind  directly. 
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2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  studj  <>f  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading- in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  hand  lino-  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  lang-uao/e. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  He  may,  therefore,  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number 
of  writers  subservient  to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character,  such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the 
history  of  Latin  literature ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a 
still  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for 
example,  one  in  Roman  histbry  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar, 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.  The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  in  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  subjects,  which  he  must 
study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 
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The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  or 
15 ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Course  10 
or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  45,  46,  64,  73,  or  79  may  be  taken  by 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year 
(see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses  E,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in 
natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year,;  Courses  6,  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year  ; 
Course  15,  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  50  ff. 

B.  Latin  Literature. — Livy  (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 
Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  H,  and  IH,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,atll;  IV  and  V,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Howard,  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand  and  Dr.  Walden.  (IV  or  XHI) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Latin 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of 'Terence.  The  ordinary  exer- 
cises in  the  course  will  give  the  student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in 
the  reading,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  this 
work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the 
life  of  Livy,  the  making  and  publishing  of  Roman  books,  the  Roman 
theatre,  the  musical  accompaniment  of  comedy,  etc.  But  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  make  progress  in  reading  and 
thinking  about  the  historical,  lyric,  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn&  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1  -50),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria,  with  German 
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notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80);  Phormio,  with  German 
notes  by  Dziatzko,  third  edition  by  Bauler  (Teubner,  M.  1.50);   Elmer's 

PhoDiiio  (B.  H.   Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00);    Hay  ley's   Introduction  to  the 
Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.30). 

1.  Latin    Literature.  —  Tacitus   (Annals    I- VI)  ;    Selections   from 

Catullus  and  other  poets;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Minton  Warken  and 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (H-0 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch 
in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  vieAv  to  understanding 
the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus 
and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  half-year  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  there  will  be 
reading  of  selections  from  Catullus  and  certain  other  poets,  and  the  year 
will  close  with  the  reading  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The 
purpose  here  will  be  to  bring  out  by  careful  linguistic  study  a  clear 
picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of 
view. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals, 
W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections 
from  Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University, 
$.75).  Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25). 

2.  Latin   Literature. — First    half-year:    General    View    of    Latin 

Poetry.  Second  half-year:  Tacitus  (Histories).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  9.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand  {first  half-year)  and 
Dr.  Walden  (second  half-year) .  (X) 

Course  2  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have  had 
an  equivalent  training.  It  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half- 
course.  It  is  designed  to  enlarge  the  view  of  Latin  literature  as  much  as 
possible,  especially  for  students  taking  their  last  year  of  Latin.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry 
in  outline.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the  Boman  poets 
and  the  rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  but  will  also 
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be  devoted  largely  to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  typical  selections. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature 
of  a  new  period,  the  Silver  Ag3.  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of 
the  first  rank.  His  style,  as  well  as  his  subject  matter,  will  receive 
attention. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10)  ;  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin 
Poets  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard 
University,  $.75)  ;  and  for  the  second  half-year  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(B.  H.  Sanborn,  $2.50). 

6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny  (selected 
Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
2  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  Pliny: 
Miiller's  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
by  Bucheler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1803,  M.  3),  or  L.  Eriedlander's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W. 
Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by 
L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

8.  Latin  Literature. — Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  and 
Scipio's  Dream);  Lucretius;  Plautus  (four  plays).  Mon., 
Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11.  Professor  Minton  Warren  and  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course  (Plautus 
occupying  the  second  half-year) .  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors. 

Plautus :  Parts  II,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  text  edition  of  Goetz  and 
Schoell  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.50),  contain  the  plays  read.  Morris's 
Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25)  will  be 
used  in  class.     The  following  annotated  editions  may  also  be  consulted 
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with  advantage:  Sonnensehein's  T.  Maori  Plauti  Rudens  (editio  minor, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.10);  Fowler's  The  Menaechmi  of  riant  us  (\\.  II. 
Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00).  Cicero :  Rockwood's  ,)/.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Tus- 
culanarum  Disputation u m  Liber  Primus  et  Somnium  Scipionis  ((Jinn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Lucretius:  Bailey's  text  edition,  in  the  Scriptorum 
Classieormn  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon  Tress,  $.75),  is  recom- 
mended, and  will  be  used  in  class.  For  a  commentary  students  are 
referred  to  Munro's  larger  edition,  Vols.  I  and  II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1893,  $4.50). 

[15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance. 
Professor  Morgan  and  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil's 
poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  and  his  place  in  the  literary 
movement  of  the  Renaissance.  The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the 
translation  of  the  poems,  and  to  the  writing  of  brief  notes  on  them. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Papillon  and  Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with 
introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y., 
$2.75),  and  Vol.  II  of  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  Baehrens  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.80).  For  further  reference,  the  following  works,  besides 
the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature,  will  be  found  useful :  Conington's 
large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  byNettleship  (Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols., 
$9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898,  $3.25).  Sellar's  Roman 
Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Virgil,  2d  edition  ^Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D.  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  Evo, 
2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10.),  English  translation  by 
E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50).  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
Petrarque  et  I'humanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16.).  G.  Voigt,  Die 
Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by  Lehnerdt  (Berlin, 
Reimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 

10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures ;  study  of  an- 
cient representations  ;  required  reading  and  two  short  theses 
on  special  topics.  Tit.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor  Mor- 
gan. (XIII) 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 
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This  course  is  intended  to  give  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life. 
The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on 
classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  fourteen  hundred  stere- 
opticon  slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be 
required  to  make  two  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  much  more  minute 
way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures. 

[12 .  History  of  Latin  Literature  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century. 
— Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private  reading. 
Professor  Howard.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06 ;  to  be  given  in  1906-07. 

Course  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed 
with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced 
full  course. 

The  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their 
works.  Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  course  for 
an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

E  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  2.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Harris.  (XV) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
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signed  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 

mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second- Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).    Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  Avho  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half -course.  Th., 
at  1.30.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.  (XIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
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made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.    Half-course.     Th.,  at  2.30.    Dr.  Walden.  (XV) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

The  text-book  used  in  this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.50).  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Asst. 
Professor  E.   K.  Rand.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

*j  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Tu.,  at  1.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (xIV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.     It  may  be 
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taken  with  (J rook  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course 
may  be  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given,  with  half-hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  Avishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for 
any  degree. 
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Note.  —  The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary?(page  45),  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  (see  page  5) . 

History  of  Classical  Studies  and  Introduction  to  Interpretation  and 
Criticism. .  Half-course  {second  half-year} .  Mon.,  Wed. ,  Fri. , 
at  3.30.     Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  25  2hf  ;  VHI) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  begin  by  giving  in  an  amplified  form 
the  information  hitherto  imparted  by  the  public  lectures  in  the  occasional 
course  on  the  History  of  Classical  Studies.  There  will  be  some  considera- 
tion of  the  philological  work  done  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves, 
and  then  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  classical  studies  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  treated  by  centuries.  Next  will  follow  some  lectures, 
chiefly  bibliographical,  on  the  different  departments  of  classical  philology. 
Of  all  this  portion  of  the  course  a  printed  syllabus  will  be  furnished. 
Finally,  the  subject  of  textual  and  explanatory  criticism  will  be  set  forth 
in  some  detail,  so  as  to  afford  in  part  the  kind  of  training  formerly  given 
in  the  Pro  seminary. 

No  text-book  is  required.  Those  who  take  the  course  to  count  it  for  a 
degree  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Seminary  will  be  expected  to  do 
certain  collateral  reading  in  the  first  part  of  the  half-year,  and  in  the 
second  part  to  present  occasionally  brief  reports  on  problems  in  which 
the  general  principles  of  criticism  or  interpretation  are  involved.  Other 
graduates  or  advanced  students  who  desire  merely  to  attend  the  course  will 
be  welcome  to  do  so. 
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[Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. — Lectures,  reading, 
and  reports.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  77  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 
secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Members  of 
the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 
scholia  and  of  other  aids.  The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 
a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 
read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  early. 

Any  edition  of  the  vulgate,  such  as  Dindorf's  text  of  the  Iliad  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50)  and  Ludwich's  text  of  the  Odyssey  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50),  will  be  sufficient  for  the  class-room.  No  other  book  is  pre- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  useful  to  own  at  least  one  critical  text  among  the 
following  :  Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa, 
2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1895  and  1898,  each  about  $2.50)  ;  Christ's 
Iliadis  Carmina  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  31.  16)  ;  Cauer's  Iliad,  editio 
maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  6.50)  ;  Leaf's  Iliad  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
London,  1900  and  1902,  $8.00).  As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recommended 
van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  dictionis  epicae  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1892-94, 
about  $3.00)  and  Monro's  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,  2d  edition 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  about  $3.25). 

[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  33  hf) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides).  Half-course 
(second  half-year').  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  23%/. ;  XII) 

Course  23,  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates,  deals 
with  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and 
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Eumenides  of  Aeschylus.  Sidgwiek's  text  of  Aeschylus  (Oxford  Univer* 
sity  Press,  $.1)0),  or  separate  editions  with  notes  of  the  three  plays  (each 
$.75)  ;   Wecklein,  Aschylos  Orestie  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  6) . 

[Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.    Professor  J.  II.  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43) 
Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  include,  besides  the 
reading,  a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elemen- 
tary exercises  in  text- criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of 
matters  of  literary  history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of 
Sophocles  —  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical 
conceptions,  myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text — e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient 
quotations,  ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations — and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also  Ellendt's  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  E.  Bruhn's  Anhang  (Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  8  tes  Bd.,  1899),  and  they  also  should  have  at  hand  the  best 
text  editions  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  together  with 
Nauck's  Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragme?ita  (ed.  II,  Teubner,  1889, 
about  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Plays  of  Euripides.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  61) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.     The  sub- 
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ject  matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  particular,  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
later  drama,  will  be  considered.  But  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class. 

The  translation  and  commentary  will  be  based  on  Prinz  and  Weck- 
lein's  text  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  about  M.  40.).  Students  may,  however, 
procure  Nauck's  in  three  volumes,  including  the  fragments,  for  use  in  the 
class-room  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  5.70).  The  instructor  will  furnish  lists 
of  the  more  important  editions  of  single  plays,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  abundant  collection  of  Euripidean  literature  in  the  College 

Library. 

» 

The  Old  Greek  Comedy.  Reading  of  the  Fragments,  with  studies 
in  biography  and  literary  history.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  71 Mf.\  XV) 

In  this  course  the  student  will  make  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
comedians  who  were  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes 
on  the  Athenian  stage. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  first 
volume  of  Theodor  Kock's  Oomicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1880,  M.  18)  and  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90). 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Critical  and  literary  study  of  the  play. 
Lectures.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Professor  J.  W. 
White.  (CI.  Phil.  78;  VII) 

The  text  of  the  play  will  be  independently  established  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  extant  manuscripts,  and  its  interpretation  will  involve  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  Alexandrine  and 
Byzantine  commentators  and  in  editions,  monographs,  and  journals  that 
have  been  issued  since  the  publication  of  the  editio  princeps.  All  ques- 
tions will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  instructor  in  lectures,  in  which  the 
play  will  be  considered  not  only  under  the  formal  aspects  of  its  language 
and  rhythmical  structure,  but  also  with  regard  to  its  historical  setting,  its 
literary,  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  and  mythical  allusions,  its 
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references  to  facts  of  political,  legal,  military,  religious,  scenic,  and 
private  antiquities,  its  scene  and  plot,  its  literary  quality,  and  the  poet's 
purpose  in  writing  it. 

The  course  will  exemplify  the  methods  of  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology  in  application  to  an  entire  play,  and  incidentally  it  will  illus- 
trate the  successive  processes  that  are  employed  in  the  making  of  a  large 
critical  and  exegetieal  edition  of  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

The  members  of  the  course  will  have  access  to  the  instructor's  indexes 
of  the  play,  bibliographical  indexes,  collations  and  photographs  of  manu- 
scripts, and  collection  of  monographs,  and  will  also  receive  admission  to 
the  shelves  of  the  library  in  Gore  Hall.  They  are  advised  to  furnish 
themselves  with  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90),  and  with  F.  H.  M.  Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Aves  (Halle,  1882, 
M.  10). 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Professor  J.  W.  White.] 

(CI.  Phil.  38) 
Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year^  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  translation  of  the 
author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
less  commonly  read  plays. 

Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  8vo 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  each  vol.,  limp  cloth, 
90  cents). 

Students  pursuing  the  course  will  be  granted  admission  to  the  shelves  in 
Gore  Hall,  where  they  will  have  access  to  the  University's  collection  of 
books  and  monographs  on  Aristophanes  and  to  its  philological  periodicals. 
There  is  a  small  but  good  collection  of  editions  of  Aristophanes  also  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department. 

Herodotus.     Half-course  (first  half-year) .     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12. 
Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  80  lhf. ;  XIH) 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates (see  page  5) ,  aims  chiefly  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  strengthen  their  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading.  The  plan  is  to 
read  nearly  all  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus.  The  instructor  will  begin 
by  introductory  lectures  on  Herodotus's  language  and  its  relation  to  the 
spoken  Ionic  dialect,  and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  History.  The  class 
will  be  assigned  portions  of  the  work  to  be  read  outside  the  class-room. 
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In  the  class-room  the  reading  will  amount  to  four  or  five  Weidmann  pages 
daily.  There  will  be  comment  on  the  subject-matter,  and  lectures  on  the 
predecessors  of  Herodotus  in  prose  and  on  his  own  position  in  literature 
as  a  prose  writer. 

Every  student  should  own  a  complete  text :  either  Stein's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  5.40)  or  Abicht's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4).  Annotated  texts  : 
Herodot,  erklart  von  H.  Stein  (Weidmann,  each  book  M.  2.20;  Band  I, 
Heft  1,  1901 ;  Heft  2,  1902 ;  the  other  books  in  earlier  editions)  ;  K. 
Abicht,  Herodotos  (Teubner,  each  book  about  M.  2.40). 

[Thucydides.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  44) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  speeches  and  other  important  parts  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be 
given  on  historical  writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of 
prose  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary 
historical  language  of  Thucydides  with  ease.  The  class  will  be  expected 
to  have  Classen's  Thucydides  (five  books,  Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  15.30),  or 
the  volumes  based  on  Classen  in  the  "College  Series  of  Greek  Authors" 
(four  books,  Ginn  &  Co.,  $6.10),  or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides, 
with  Latin  notes  (4  vols.,  complete,  Teubner,  M.  22.80).  The  collection 
of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and  historical 
works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College  Library  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Early   Greek   Oratory. —  Gorgias,    Antiphon,    Andocides.      Half- 
course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  36  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  There  Avill  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them,  and  opportunity  to  investigate  topics  in  connection  therewith. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Aniiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Gorgiae  Antisihenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  F.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Very  useful  would  be 
Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit  Parti,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

[The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero.     Half-course.     Pro- 
fessor Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  66  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 
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The  comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers  in  their  Philippics  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  Oxford  texts  will  be  used  in  the  class  :  Demos- 
thenes, edited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Vol.  I;  Cicero  Orationes,  edited  by 
A.  C.  Clark,  Vol.  VI  ($1.00  and  .75  respectively).  Students  should  also 
have,  for  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  annotated  by  J.  E.  Sandys  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $1.10  each),  and  for  Cicero,  J.  R.  King's  annotated 
edition,  The  Philippic  Orations  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $2.75). 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Half-course  (first  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Goodwin.       (CI.  Phil.  27  Vif  ;  XII) 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded  by 
other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  31.  2)  ;  Blass's  text  of  ' Adrjvaiiov  UoXLreia  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  31.  1.50). 

[Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —  Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) .  — 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime) .  —  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry) .  — 
Quintilian  (Book  X).  —  Lectures  and  studies.  Professor 
Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  40  ;  LLT) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40) .  Vahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  Longinus  (Marcus, 
Bonn,  out  of  print  and  must  be  specially  ordered  in  advance  through  a 
second-hand  dealer).  Albert's  large  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry 
(Hachette,  Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of 
Quintilian  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  University 
and  Department  Libraries. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Twice  a  week,  and 
a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  60) 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  will  be  read  either  privately  or  in  class,  with  thorough 
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interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study  of  the  literary  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Gospels.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  Problem,  and  other 
general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  immediately  before  and  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography 
and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiir- 
tembergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

[The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course.     Professor  Ropes.] 

(CI.  Phil.  54  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of 
the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

[The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  —  Selections.     Professor  Ropes.] 

(CI.  Phil.  72) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribner's,  $3.00). 
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The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.     Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.    (CI.  Phil.  81  Vif.) 

One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism 
connected  with  these  epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  this 
course. 

[The  Comedies  of  Plautus.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  68) 
Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  the   chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  translation  of 

Plautus  into  English.     All  the  plays  will  be  taken  up  except  those  read  in 

Latin  8.     Brief  introductions  will  be  given  to  the  several  plays,  and  the 

relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent 

literature  will  be  considered. 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  47) 
Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given.  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Donatus. 

[History  of  the  Roman  Drama.     Half-course.     Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  24  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  by  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  an 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Drama.  No  Plautus  or  Terence 
will  be  read,  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  both  will  be  taken 
for  granted.  Seneca  will  not  be  read.  Students  will  be  expected  to  trans- 
late and  comment  one  day  in  the  week.  The  other  two  days  will  be  given 
to  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  course  should  own  both  volumes  of  Ribbeck's  Scaenicae 
Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta,  3d  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  10.20). 

[Roman   Satire   from   Ennius   to  Juvenal.      Lectures  and  studies. 
Half -course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 
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This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  and  others.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20).  Biicheler's  editions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  3d  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3)  and  of  Petronius,  3d  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  any  of  the  best  editions 
will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course  Avill  be 
at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  orations. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  45  xhf. ;  VLLT) 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  Tbe  best  special  editions  of  those  orations  which  have 
been  separately  published  will  be  found  in  the  College  and  Classical 
Libraries. 

The  Second  Punic  War.  —  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  46;  X) 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.  This  Avork  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy.  The 
members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time 
brief  reports  on  special  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to 
investigate. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ah  urbe  condita  lihri, 
apparatu  critico  adiecto  edidit  A.  Luchs,  vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  6). 
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Thi'  Works  of  Ovid,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary 
Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Half -course 
(second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand.  (CI.  Phil.  79  Vif. ;  II) 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. There  will  be  lectures,  about  once  a  week,  on  such  subjects  as 
the  life  of  Ovid,  the  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  represented  in 
his  works,  the  transmission  of  his  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  less  detail,  on  that  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  modern  times.  The  remaining  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  reading  or  translating,  with  discussions,  a  large  number  of 
typical  selections  from  his  works.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  problems 
in  the  textual  criticism  of  Ovid.  Students  should  be  provided  with  the  text 
edition  of  Ovid  by  Merkel-Ehwald  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) . 

[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 

(Annals  XI-XVI) .     Half-course.     Professor  Ho  ward.] 

(CI.  Phil.  56  hf) 
Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 

reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.     The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 

which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 

brief  explanatory  comment.     Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 

Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 

material.     This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 

themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.     Students  should 

supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 

and  of   Tacitus  by  Halm.     Other   books  needed  wall  be  found  in  the 

Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  65  hf) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  the  class-room, 
with  such  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  plays  and  their  influence  on  later 
tragedy  as  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  permits.  Students  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  L.  Annaei  Senecae  Tragoediae,  recensuit  et  emenda- 
vit  Fr.  Leo  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1878-79,  about  M.  16). 

Seneca's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker.  •  (CI.  Phil.  73  Vif. ;  X) 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  outside  of  the  class-room  large 
amounts  of  Seneca's  prose  writings.     Difficulties  will  be  explained  by  the 
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instructor.  Some  passages  will  be  studied  in  class  in  detail.  There  will 
be  much  discussion  by  class  and  instructor  of  the  philosophy  as  contained 
in  the  Latin  text;  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  systematize  it.  All 
members  of  the  class  must  own  Seneca's  prose  writings  in  the  Teubner 
text  (ed.  Haase),  3  vols. 

[The  Roman  Novel.  — Petronius  and  Apuleius.  Half-course.  Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  74,  hf) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. In  it  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed.. 
This  reading  supplemented  by  the  lectures  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  4  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1904,  M.  2.40),  and  Apulei Metamorphoseon 
libri  XI,  rec.  van  der  Vliet  (Teubner,- Leipzig,  1897,  M.  3.50). 

[History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students'  private 
reading.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  42) 

Omitted  in  1905-06 ;  to  be  given  in  1906-07. 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  students' 
reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of  the  chief  works  of 
a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the  authors  will  be  con- 
fined to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 

No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
von  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  Volume  VII  of  Iwan 
von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  3d  edition 
(Beck,  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following  manuals  will  also  be 
found  useful:  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  A.  and  M. 
Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  5  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.). 
Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30). 

Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).  Study  of  Dialectic  In- 
scriptions. Half-course  {second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.         (CI.  Phil.  U2hf.  ;  XIII) 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
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choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectos  selectae,  edidit  F. 
Solmsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1903,  M.  3).  Desirable  would  be  Brug- 
mann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  Muller's  Hand- 
buch  der  hlassischen  AUerthumswissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  M.  12), 
or  Hirt's  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Laid-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

Greek  Grammar  (Syntax).     Half-course  {first  half-year}.     Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

(CI.  Phil.  62^/.;  V) 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  especially  the  tenses,  which  Avill  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  present  a  report  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises.    Half-course.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  21  hf) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and,  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
important  examples  Avill  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  of  which  the  Department 
possesses  a  large  number,  it  is  expected  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful 
not  only  to  students  in  general,  hut  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to 
visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
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Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6),  and  Michel,  Recueil 
d'  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,  1900,  18 /r.).  Valuable 
books  of  reference  are  the  following :  Larf eld,  Griechische  Epigraphik 
(in  I.  von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,  1892,  31.  15)  and  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II, 
Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig,  1898,  M.  20)  ;  Roberts,  Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888, 
$4.50)  ;  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6)  ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901,  M.  45)  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (Clarendon  Press,  1901,  $3.10). 

These  and  other  important  Avorks  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.    Half -course.    Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  30  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  .of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  will  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.  In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1893,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Muller's 
Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  10).  Gardthausen,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur 
griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60).     • 

Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).     Half-course  {first  half- 
year)  .    Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11 .    Professor  Minton  Warren. 

(CI.  Phil.  22  *hf. ;  IV) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation  and 
accentuation,  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.  Illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Italic  dialects,  but  the  treatment  in  the  main  will  be  historical  rather  than 
comparative.  No  text-book  is  required,  but  students  will  find  useful 
either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1894,  $5.00),  or 
Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laid-  und  Formenlehre  ("Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 
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[Latin  G rammar  (Syntax) .     Half-course .     Professor  Ho  w  a  it i  > .  ] 

(CI.  Phil.  28///.) 
Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  will  treat  briefly  (in  lectures)  the  history  of  the  study  of 

Latin  Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  aims  and  methods,  and  also  the 

t 

principles  which  underlie  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses.     Questions  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  31  hf) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  treat  the  remains  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
in  their  relations  to  Latin.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  phonology  and 
grammar  of  these  dialects,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extant 
inscriptions  will  be  interpreted. 

Buck's  Oscan  and  Umbrian  Grammar  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1904). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  63  2hf  ;  V) 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50).  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 

[Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 
or  Content. — Lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Half-course. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  55  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  will  not  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 
epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 
the  language  representing  different  periods.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  poetical  inscriptions.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  63,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 
Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of  general  interest  will  be  considered 
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from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures, 
to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romans. 
Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25) .  Eairley's  Monumentum  Ancyranum :  The  Deeds 
of  Augustus  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1898,  50  cts.).  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epi- 
graphica  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  9.20). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.    Half-course  (second  half-year) . 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  58  2hf.  ;  XI) 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75). 

[Low  Latin.     Half-course.     Professor  Grandgent.] 

(Rom.  Phil.  5  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Romance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  From  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Liibke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own  investigations,  which  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  should  have  for 
reading  "W.  Heraeus,  Die  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  P.  Geyer, 
Itinera  hierosolymitana  saeculi  iiii—viti,  Vienna,  1898  (Vol.  39  of  the 
Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum) . 

If  students  so  desire,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Low  Latin 
of  some  particular  country. 
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[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half-course.  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  II.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  29  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice  ;  oracles  ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures ;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 

Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertumer  (Iwan  von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

(CI.  Phil.  32  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 

[Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half -course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil,  blhf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.     The  different  public  assem- 
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blies  will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
expected  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library.  No  text- 
book is  prescribed  for  the  course,  but  each  student  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  provide  himself  with  any  or  all  of  the  following  A^orks  :  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Rbmische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertumer ',  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8)  ;  A.  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  Roman  Public  Life  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $2.50)  ; 
F.  F.  Abbott,  A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901,  $1.50). 

History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.  (Hist.  2  ;  V) 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
an  approved  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  History.  An  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  essential,  Avill  be  found  of  advantage. 

The  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did.  The  course  will  thus  be  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History  and  the 
Classics  in  particular. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  by  conferences  ;  collateral 
reading  will  be  indicated  in  various  modern  authorities — Abbott,  Bury, 
Curtius,  Freeman,  Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  E.  Meyer,  and  others. 
Students  will  also  be  guided  to  the  leading  sources  of  information,  such 
as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch. 
Topics  suited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned 
for  investigation  and  written  report. 

[History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     Mon. ,  Wed.,  Fri. ,at  12. 
Professor  Haskins.]  (Hist.  3  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 
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This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  designed  for  those  who 
have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
place  of  Home  in  the  world's  history.  The  earlier  period  Avill  not  be 
neglected,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  later  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  rather  than  narrative, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Students  will  be  required  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  in  the  general  histories  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  and  Duruy, 
in  the  constitutional  manuals,  and  in  more  special  works.  They  will  also 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  such  ancient 
historians  as  are  easily  accessible  in  translation.  The  results  of  the 
reading  will  be  tested  by  fortnightly  examinations,  and  two  written  theses 
will  be  required. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.     Half-course.     Pro- 
,  fessor  J.  H.  Wright.]  (Hist.  17  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
a  large  part  of  Aristotle's  Politics  with  studies  in  his,'  Ad-qvaiwv  UoXireia  and 
other  writings,  and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of 
the  leading  constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given, 
and  detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics.  Especial  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members 
of  the  course  will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  histori- 
cal writing,  through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for 
which  a  certain  amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  by  itself  or  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  History  20i. 

[Greek  Constitutional  History.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.] 

(Hist.  20i.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

This  is  a  course  of  research,  and  is  open  only  to  competent  students 
who  are  taking  or  have  taken  History  17  or  its  equivalent.  Each  member 
of  the  course  will  investigate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  one  or 
more  topics  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Greece.  Frequent  personal 
conferences  between  instructor  and  student  will  be  held,  as  also  occasional 
general  meetings  of  all  the  members  of  the  course,  where  there  will  be 
criticism  and  discussion  of  reports  and  papers. 
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General  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9.     Dr.  Chase.  (CI.  Phil.  64;  II) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece 
and  Italy  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  treatment  will  be  primarily 
historical,  ie.,  each  of  the  great  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  (the 
Minoan,  Mycenaean,  Geometric,  Classical,  Hellenistic,  Graeco-Roman, 
and  Roman)  will  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustra- 
ted by  the  results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in 
each  period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  will  be  briefly  discussed.  In  connection  with 
Roman  art,  considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
Early  Italian  and  Etruscan  civilizations,  and  their  influence  upon  thai 
Roman  world.  Throughout  the  course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to  classical  literature,  and  the  importance 
of  archaeological  materials  for  the  elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classi- 
cal writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Classical  Archaeology  (advanced  course) .  —  The  History  of  Greek 
Vase  Painting.  Lectures,  with  prescribed  reading  and  re- 
ports. Two  hours  a  week,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor.     Dr.  Chase.  (Fine  Arts  20$) 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  can  read  German  and  French 
with  ease. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  to  students  of  classical  art  and 
literature  an  introduction  to  the  great  store  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects which  is  contained  in  Greek  vase  paintings.  The  development  of 
the  different  styles  and  their  relation  to  one  another  will  be  traced  in  about 
thirty  lectures.  The  remaining  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
more  important  painters,  including  discussions  of  the  relation  of  vase 
paintings  to  other  forms  of  art  and  to  literature,  the  interpretation  of  sub- 
jects, mythological  types  on  the  vases,  etc.  The  third  hour  will  be  used 
for  illustrative  lectures  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

No  text-books  will  be  used,  but  the  large  collection  of  works  on  Greek 
ceramics  in  the  College  Library  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  members  of  the  class. 
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[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.     Half-course* 
Dr.  Chase.]  (CI.  Phil.  70 hf.) 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.  The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art  and  in  Harvard  Hall,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 

The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Frazer's  Pausanias 's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1897,  $30.00). 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Descriptio,  Vol.  I,  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum  (Leip- 
zig, 1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen 
(Berlin,  1891,  M.  16).  Harrison  and  VerralFs  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00).  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarum  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  M.  18). 

20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 

Directors   for    1905-06 :    Professors    Minton    Warren    and 
Morgan. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1905-06  are  Antiphon  and  Terence.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  4.30  to  6  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation;  but  for  1905-06  special  arrangements 
will  be  made.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  in  writing  to 
Professor  Morgan  before  June  1 ;  and  present  members  who  desire  to 
retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect  by  the  same 
date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own :  Antiphontis  Orationes  edidit  Fr.  Blass 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.10).     Index  Antiphonteus  composuit  F.  L.  Van 
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Cleef  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $1.00).  No  special  edition  of  Terence 
is  required,  but  Umpfenbach's  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1870)  would  be  very 
desirable.  It  is  out  of  print  and  must  be  ordered  through  a  second-hand 
dealer.  A  full  collection  of  other  editions,  dissertations,  and  illustrative 
works,  in  the  College  and  Classical  Libraries,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
Seminary. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  Comparative  Philology  2a,  Comparative 
Literature  1,  Government  5,  Tine  Arts  3,  History  of  Religions  2,  Phil- 
osophy 12,  Architecture  la. 

The  following  half-courses,  omitted  in  1905-06,  are  offered  less 
frequently  than  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages  :  — 

Greek 


1*7  hf.    Greek  Literature. — Four  Plays,  with  studies  of  their  influ 
ence  in 
Harris 


ence  in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.     Asst.  Professor 


13  hf.    Greek    Philosophy.  —  Plato    (Protagoras,    Meno,    Phaedo, 

Phaedrus).     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

15  hf.    Greek  Literature.  —  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.     Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

14  hf.    Greek  Literature. — Lucian  and  his  times.     Asst.  Professor 

Gulick. 

Latin 

13  hf.   Latin  Literature.  —  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

14  hf.    Latin  Literature.  — The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.    Asst. 

Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Classical  Philology 

76  hf.    Greek  Epic  Poetry  other  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Lec- 
tures and  reading.     Asst.  Professor  Harris. 

52  hf    Greek  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Professor  Morgan. 
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48.       Demosthenes.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

39  hf.  Cicero's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

41.        Cicero's  Correspondence. 

57  hf  Introduction  to  later  Roman  Philosophy.  —  Boethius  (Con- 
solatio  Philosophiae) .  Lectures,  reading,  and  special  studies. 
Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

75  hf.  The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries. — Lectures  and 
investigation.     Professor  Morgan. 

53  hf.  Greek  Mythology.  — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investiga- 
tions.    Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

59  hf.  Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore. 

37.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 

35^/'.  Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 

67  hf.  Pausanias,  with  special  reference  to  the  Monuments  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia.  —  Lectures,  theses,  and  reports.  Professor 
J.  H.  Wright. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 


In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  $2.25 
each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols..  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Umpire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  Grundy's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $1.50).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murray, 
London,  1899,  $4.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed. 
(Macmillan,  $1.75).  Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  18s.).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities 
(Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  $5.00). 
Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Gilbert's 
The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00) . 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Abbott's  History  and  Description  of  Roman 
Political  Institutions  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co..  $1.50).  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00).  Platner's  Topography 
of  Rome  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $3.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribners,  $1 .25) .   The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
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(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Croiset's  Shorter  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
translated  by  HeffelboAver  (Macmillan,  $2.50).  Mahaffy's  Llistory  of 
Classical  Greek  Literature,  2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  G.  Murray's 
History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature  (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  N.  Fowler's 
History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  Haigh's  Tragic 
Drama  of  the  Greeks  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00) .  Campbell's 
Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy  (Putnams,  $1.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der 
rbmischen  Litteratur,  fifth  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40J,  or  the  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  C.  W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00).  Simcox's  History  of  Latin 
Literature  (Harper's,  $4.00).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Students  Com- 
panion to  Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  Mackail,  Ljatin  Literature 
(Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  sounds 
and  inflections  in  Latin,  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00). 

Palaeography.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton,  $1.75).  Kenyon's  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $2.75). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50).  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertum,swissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private .  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.- VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS 

Second-Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  in  the  Rank  List  and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue, 
and  the  successful  candidates  receive  a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes ;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition,  which  are  identical  with  the  final  examina- 
tions in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.     The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
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however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  Avill  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

For  a  new  method  of  administering  Honors  at  graduation,  soon  to  go 
into  effect,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  University  Catalogue  for  1905-06. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following;  terms :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second-Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be  excused  from  examina- 
tions for  Second- Year  Honors  and  from  two  of  the  six  courses 
regularly  required. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
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at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six 
courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in  Sanskrit 
for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however,  only 
one  maybe  counted:  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  is  required  to  present,  before  June  1 
in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject  approved 
by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an  outline 
or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for  his 
approval. 

Honors  in  Literature 

Honors  in  Literature  are  open  to  Undergraduates.  These  honors 
are  administered  by  a  Committee  rejjresenting  the  Divisions  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Lano-ua^es,   and  are  awarded  at  graduation. 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  in  Literature  is  to  offer,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Under- 
graduates to  combine  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading  in  the 
Modern  Languages.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the 
underlying  unity  of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdepen- 
dence of  classical  and  modern  literature.  An  opportunity  is  offered 
to  students  by  this  plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work 
done  in  connection  with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  vear,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 
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The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1 .  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern — besides  Eno-lish.  This  knowledge, 
when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
In  so  far  as  this  reading;  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses, 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested: 
Homer,  Plato  ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere, 
the  Lake  Poets ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;   Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Grandgent  is  Chairman. 
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DEGREES 


By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  degree  of  A.M.  the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College 
Studies"  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Degree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction 

Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1908,  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  dis- 
tinction will  be  conferred  only  under  the  following  new  rules.  In 
1906  and  1907  students  may  choose  whether  they  will  be  candidates 
for  this  degree  under  these  new  rules  or  under  the  present  rules. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior 
ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in 
some  subject  or  related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergrad- 
uate career ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to 
call  for  anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uates, or  for  the  passing  of  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
for  the  higher  degrees.  The  degree  with  distinction,  it  is  believed, 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  good 
ability. 

General  Regulations.  — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with 
distinction  in  the  Classics  shall  make  application,  not  later  than 
November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  degree, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Classics ;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
record  his  name  and  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates  are  urged  to 
put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Department. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department.  If  his 
work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a  degree, 
the  Department  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without 
distinction. 
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Special  Regulations.  —  The  Department  imposes  no  definite  re- 
quirement of  courses,  since  it  offers  a  considerable  variety  from 
which  candidates  may  properly  choose,  and  since  it  wishes  espe- 
cially to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  its  candidates,  work  that  is  done 
independently  of  courses. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates 
must  offer  themselves  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  subjects, 
including  (1)  and  (2)  :  — 

(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight. 

(2)  The  translation  of  Latin  authors  at  sight. 

(3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of  knowledge  reached 
in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7). 

(4)  Homer. 

(5)  Horace. 

(6)  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

(7)  General  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. 

(8)  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

(9)  History  of  Greece  to  146  b.c 
(10)  History  of  Rome  to  Diocletian. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  offer  subject  (3),  he  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3. 

A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree 
with  distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  excused, 
during  his  last  year  of  residence  for  the  degree,  from  final  examina- 
tions in  classical  courses. 

The  Degree  of  A.M.  (in  the  Classics) 

For  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  who  have  already 
sufficiently  specialized  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ordinary  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  four  advanced  courses  in  Classics  (or 
Classics  and  Sanskrit).  Related  courses  in  other  subjects  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  be  accepted  as 
constituents  in  the  candidate's  programme.  This  programme  must 
in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the  Division.  Ability  to 
use  French  and  German  books  of  reference  is  expected  of  all 
candidates. 
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The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  may  obtain 
more  detailed  information  than  that  here  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division.  Each  candidate  is  expected 
early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  to 
assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indie  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

A.   Kequtrements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philology 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 

A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.  These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 

Tests  of  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.    The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
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his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeographical 
principles. 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  o-eneral  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 

As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  approved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 

B.   Requirements  eor  the  Degree  oe  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(b)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Yases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above). 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
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Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(g)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2 ,  (a) ,  (6) ,  (c) . 

C.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided). 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral  knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 
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(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epietetus  (Arrian). 

(b)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.lk,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 
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D.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 

The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis)  are  these  : 

1.  Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 
(6)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 

2.  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  mav  arise. 
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PEIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 
For  Dissertations  in  English 

I.   For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form. 
Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular  ivork  of  courses  may  be  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent, may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme •;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  5  University  Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  514  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1904-05. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one  full  year  within  a 
period  beginning  not  more  than  two  years  before  the  time  when  the 
prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at  liberty  to  propose  the  topics 
of  their  essays  from  certain  groups,  described  on  page  506  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1904-05. 

For  Dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin 
I.    For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  John  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  Book  III,  chapter  6, 
page  389,  from  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  "  In  the 
autumn  of  1850,"  through  the  words  on  page  392,  "to  play  the 
martyr's  part." 
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(6)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  J.  W.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature,  pp.  91-95,  from  the 
words  '-  Publius  Vergil  ins  Maro  was  bttttb!,^  through  the  words  "  the 
first  of  contemporary  poets." 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1905-06.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1906.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1906,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  514  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1904-05. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one 
full  year  within  the  period  1903-1906.  Essays  already  presented 
for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition  elsewhere  than  in 
Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Dissertations  offered  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University  are  admissible.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme 
of  June,  1906.  Essays  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1,  1906,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules 
printed  on  page  514  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1904-05. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  tor  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1905-06,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  second  ode  of  the 
fourth  book. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  scholarships  with  stipend  are  now 
(1904-05)  available  for  students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  scholarships  is 
$51,605;  which  includes  $3,300,  granted  by  the  University  itself , 
under  the  names  of  University  and  Normal  School  Scholarships. 

Besides  the  scholarships  with  stipend,  twenty-six  John  Harvard 
Scholarships,  and  sixty-one  Harvard  College  Scholarships,  which 
are  appointments  without  stipend,  have  been  awarded  this  year 
(1904-05)  to  students  of  distinguished  merit  in  Harvard  College. 

A  full  account  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the 
University  Catalogue,  1904-05,  pp.  515  ff.  The  following  are  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some  deserving 
student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  benefited  by 
such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  Avas  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  Classics 
or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  the  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School, 
fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750,  are  by  the  terms 
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of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology.     The 
following-  is  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College.  It  has  an 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  which  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1906,  for  the  academic  year  1906-07.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

The  Greek  Epigram  in  Literature  and  Inscriptions  to  the  End  of  the 
Classical  Age. 

Greek  Conceptions  of  a  Future  Life  as  illustrated  by  Works  of  Art. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Euripides . 

The  International  Aspects  of  Greek  Commerce. 

The  Greek  Conception  of  Liberty  and  Democracy  compared  with  the 
Modern. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1905,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1906. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 
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APPOINTMENTS   OFFICE 

This  Office  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds  men  who 
are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  this  Faculty,  whether  or 
not  holders  of  degees. 

The  Office  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  the  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  22. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  for  Ap- 
pointments, No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 
The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  437,000  bound  volumes 
and  293,000  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
including;  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Librarv  contains  at 
present  about  3750  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
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iii  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  ma}'  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

"HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY " 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2  University  Hall. 
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THE   CLASSICAL   CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  instituted  a  monthly  Conference, 
at  which  instructors  and  students  in  the  Classics  present  short  papers 
for  discussion.  In  this  way  the  results  of  private  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  instructors,  or  by  the  students  in  their  courses, 
are  made  public.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 

Sanskrit. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  ^hf.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 
English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman1  s  Reader.  Half-course  {first 
half-year) .     Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VII) 

16  2hf.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued) .  —  Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman's  Reader.  Episodes  from  the  Maha-Bharata. 
Half-course  (second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VLI) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

2  xhf.    Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 

of  the  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  the  Rig- Veda, 
etc.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
3.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (THX) 

3  2hf.   Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 

Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VIII) 

9  *hf.  Advanced  Classical  Sanskrit  (course  for  rapid  reading) .  — 
The  HitopadeQa.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Ryder.  (VII) 
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10  2hf.    Advanced  Classical  Sanskrit  (course  for  rapid  reading). — 

Selections  from  the  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story  (Katha-sarit- 

sagara)  and  the  Adventures  of  the  Ten  Princes  (Daga-kumara- 

carita).      Half-course,  {second  half-year) .     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 

at  2.30.     Dr.  Ryder.  (VII) 

4  xhf.    Pali.  —  Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism ;  Jata- 

kas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given 
in  Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year)..     Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.     Dr.  Ryder.  (XV) 

5  2hf.    Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.    The  selections  given 

in  Henry's  Precis  de  grammaire  Palie.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.     Dr.  Ryder.  (XV) 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2  to  5  and  of  9  and  10  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

Course  of  Advanced  Special  Study 

20a.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

206.  Prakrit,  with  special  reference  either  to  the  Prakrit  of  the 
plays  or  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jains.    Dr.  Ryder. 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1.  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
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and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.     In  the  seeond  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  strueture 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00);  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- 
and  Atharva- Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Courses  9  and  10.  These  are  designed  in  part  to  give  opportunity  for 
acquiring  facility  in  reading  Classical  Sanskrit,  and  some  command  of 
the  native  commentaries ;  but  the  chosen  play  is  intrinsically  interesting 
by  reason  of  its  subject-matter  and  its  literary  form. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  For 
beginners,  the  .-Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  reading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
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—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g. ,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged  by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  very  nearly  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish 
materials  for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text- 
editions  and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already 
well-edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  that  of  the  instructor,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  and  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  recently  given  an  interesting 
collection  of  Siamese  lantern-pictures. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  <<  Undergraduate  "  and  "Graduate  "  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  — 


o 


Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  J.  W.  White. 
Plautus  (CI.  Phil.  68).     Professor  Minton  Warren. 
Roman  Historians  (CI.  Phil.  41) .   Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 
Pastoral  Poetry  (CI.  Phil.  82).     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 
Classical  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  64).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  15. 
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UNDERGRADUATE   STUDIES 

GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  B, 
designed  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission, 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A  should  fol- 
low O,  and  is  a  proper  introduction  to  B.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  12,  14,  15,  or  16.  Course  6  is 
a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Classical  Philology  38  and  64 
may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior 
or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Courses  10  and  11  do  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses,  E,  3,  7,  follow  each 
other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  Courses  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  in 
either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  53  ff. 


G.    Course  for   Beginners.     Tu.,    Th.,   Sat.,  at  12.     Dr.   C.   N. 
Jackson.  (XIII) 


Students  who  wish  to  take  Course  G  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  Course  G  cannot  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition, 
and  it  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.     The   needs   of   students   of  the   modern 
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languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  hut 
attention  will  he  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so- 
that  students  of  the  seiences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  he  rapid,  and  memhers  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later. 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25).  Macmillan's  Greek 
Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co..  $.75).  Goodwin  and 
White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

A.  Greek  Literature.  First  half-year :  Homer,  Odyssey  (Phaeacian 
episode).  Second  half-year:  Euripides  and  Aristophanes 
(scenes  from  selected  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Dr.  E.  Cary.  (Ill) 

Course  A  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  passed  in  Greek  G  or  in  Elementary  Greek  for 
admission.  The  second  half  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Advanced  Greek. 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  two  distinct  departments  of  Greek 
literature,  epic  poetry  and  the  drama.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  the  most  interesting  portions  in  the  narrative  of  Ulysses' 
wanderings,  as  related  by  the  hero  himself  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  The  work  of  the  second  half-year  will  begin  with  selections  from 
two  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  most  modern  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tists ;  and  these  will  be  followed  by  similar  selections  from  his  comic  rival, 
Aristophanes.  In  the  Frogs  the  weighing  of  Euripides'  art  against  that  of 
Aeschylus  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  literary  criticism; 
while  the  caricature  of  Socrates  in  the  Clouds  leaves  little  doubt  regarding 
the  attitude  of  Aristophanes  toward  the  new  education  of  the  day  with  its 
rationalism  and  irreverence. 

Greek  A  is  designed  primarily  as  a  reading  course  :  the  class  will  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  read  intelligently  the  Greek  text,  to  translate  it 
into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it. 
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In  addition,  the  instructor  will  lecture  from  time  to  time  on  the  art  of 
the  several  poets  and  their  place  in  literature,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
special  topics  pertaining  to  each  of  the  works  studied. 

Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.25).  Blakeney's 
Alcestis  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  $.50).  Ilecuha,  edition  of  Bond  and  Wal- 
pole  (Macmillan,  $A0) .  Sidgwick's  Scenes  from,  Aristophanes :  Frogs 
and   Clouds  (Rivington's,  each  $.40). 

B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito)  ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections) ; 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians) .  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 ; 
II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Asst.  Professor  Harris,  and 
Drs.  C.  N.  Jackson  and  E.  Cary.  (Ill  or  XII) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  two  works  of  Plato.  In 
the  second  half-year,  the  reading  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  development  from  Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and 
the  Drama  will  be  carefully  traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets 
embrace  the  more  important  fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon, 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides 
is  studied  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  with  readings  from 
other  plays.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

The  following  lectures  will  also  be  given :  — 

Professor  Goodwin:  Plato  and  Socrates. 

Professor  Smyth  :  The  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets. 
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Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  3).  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets, 
revised  by  C.  B.  Gulick  (printed  by  the  University,  $.45).  Iphigenia 
among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Flagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  edition 
of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.20). 

laVif.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Herodotus  (Book  VIII) ;  Aeschylus  (Persians) ;  Plutarch 
(Themistocles).  Half -course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  II akkis.  (IV) 

I b  Vif.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ;  Soph- 
ocles (Electra).  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  E.  Cary.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 
half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus' s 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked ;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians 
of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's     Themistocles,    Holden's    edition     (Macmillan,    $.90) .      Thu- 
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cydides,  Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Electra,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  R.  H.  Mather  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 

2.  Greek  Literature. — Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professors  Gulick  and  Harris.  (XI) 

Course  2  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into 
English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  In  the  two 
tragedies  read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
theme,  as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauclmitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,  M.  3),  or  Hall  and  Geldart's  edition,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  $1.80).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon  Press,  each 
$.90).  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.12).  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.25).  Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and 
Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10).  Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  51,  52, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 
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6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown);  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon)  ;  Sophocles 
(Antigone)  ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs).  Collateral  reading.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  ATill  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  the  great  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the 
Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a'  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  These  plays 
will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the 
history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors,  the  growth 
and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  treated.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one 
additional  play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.),  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  large 
edition,  $3.75;  small  edition,  $1.10);  Westermann-Rosenberg's  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.00)  ; 
Abbott  and  Matheson's  f  Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $.90)  ;  D'Ooge's  (Scott, 
Poresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston, 
$1.25)  ;  Simcox's  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon 
Press,  $3.00).  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon :  Richardson's  edition,  with 
English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuck- 
burgh's  (Macmillan,  $1.10).     Sidgwick's  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  (Claren- 
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don  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles  Antigone:  D'Ooge's  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.40),  Humphreys'  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan, 
2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Aristophanes  Frogs:  Kock's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Weidmann,  4th  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes  (Claren- 
don Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  $1.10). 

q.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings  ;  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 
is  not  open  to  Freshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  half  the  subject  will  be  the  literary 
history  of  the  New  Testament  ("New  Testament  Introduction"),  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon  "  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship,  date, 
and  related  questions).  The  second  half  will  be  occupied  by  a  rapid 
historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  religious  conceptions  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Johannean  literature  ("Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament"). 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F. 
Adeney,  Biblical  Introduction  (New  York,  Whittaker,  $2.00).  G.  B. 
Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Scribners,  $2.50).  The 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00), 
or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtembergische 
Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

8.  Greek  Philosophy. — Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  and  X) .  Survey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Goodwin  and 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (XI) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 
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The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  Avill  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Aristotle,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources 
of  information. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations . 

J.  Adam's  The  Republic  of  Plato,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
appendices,  2  vols.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  33s.).  Jowett  and 
Campbell's  The  Republic,  3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $i(3.50). 
Adam's  text  with  critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann's 
text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  R.  L.  Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.60).  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Aristotle's 
Ethics  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).  Bywater's  Ethics, 
with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer, 
Berlin,  M.  2).  Burnet's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  explanatory  notes 
(London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15s.).  Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon 
Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols., 
20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for  reference. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.10),  and  reference  will  be 
made  to  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae,  eighth  ed. 
by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1898,  M.  10).  The  more  expensive 
books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the 
College  Library. 

[16.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Homeric  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 
influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Asst.  Professor 
Harris.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 
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It  is  intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 
and  to  teachers. 

The  course  will  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects 
connected  with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  represented  by 
the  poems ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by 
later  poets ;  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  life  and  thought ;  the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle  ;  Homer  in  Roman  poetry ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature ;  and  studies  in  the  "  Homeric  Question." 

The  texts  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad,  Cauer's  Odyssey, 
and  Abel's  Hymns.  The  excellent  selection  of  books  in  the  Allen  Memo- 
rial Library,  supplemented  by  the  large  collection  of  the  College  Library, 
will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  course.  Especially  useful  will 
be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of  the  Iliad  (second  edition),  the  smaller 
edition  of  Munro,  and  the  small  edition  of  the  Odyssey  by  Merry,  with  the 
large  editions  by  Merry  and  Riddle  and  by  Munro,  and  the  editions  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  with  German  notes  by  Ameis-Henze.  The  work 
of  the  course  will  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  useful 
books  in  Homeric  study. 

17  Vzf.  Greek  Literature. — Four  Plays,  with  studies  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.  For  1906-07  : 
Aeschylus  (Choephoroe) ,  Sophocles  (OedipUs  Tyrannus), 
Euripides  (Bacchae),  Aristophanes  (Wasps).  Half-course 
{second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Harris.  (IV) 

Course  17  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

In  this  course  is  read  a  representative  play  of  the  four  masters  of  the 
Athenian  drama  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  is  particularly 
designed  to  show  the  continuous  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  authors,  their  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  subject,  their  influence  in  their  own  times  and 
succeeding  ages,  including  the  Roman  and  modern  drama,  with  particular 
studies  of  the  difference  between  the  theatre  of  ancient  and  later  days. 
Aeschylus:  Sidgwick's  Choephoroe  (Oxford,  2s.  Gd.),  or  Yerrall  (Mac- 
millan,  12s.),  or  Wecklein's  Oresteia  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  M.  6), 
or  the  latter's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus,  or  Wilamowitz-MoellendorfP s 
edition  with  German  notes  and  translation.  Sophocles  :  White's  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  (Ginn,  $1.12),  or  Jebb's  larger  edition  with  translation  and 
notes  (Cambridge,  12s.  Gd.),  or  the  German  edition  of  Wolff -Bellermann. 
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Euripides  :  Sandys'  edition  of  the  Bacchae  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Aristophanes:  Merry's  edition  of  the  Wasps  (Oxford.  $.90),  or  Graves' 
(Cambridge.  3s.  (kZ.),  or  Green's,  or  Blaydes',  with  Latin  notes  (M.  9),  or 
Van  Leeuwen's  (J/.  5). 

io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures;  required  reading;  two  reports.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.  (XIII) 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
how  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments  ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
rites ;  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports, 
and  imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ; 
their  means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged ;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over 
two  thousand  slides. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
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und  Romer  ( Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20) .  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 

ii.  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  Drama  on  Modern  Literature.  First  half-year :  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles.  Second  half-year:  Euripides  (seven 
plays)  and  Aristophanes  (seven  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.  (V) 

Course  11  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

The  course  is  of  the  same  grade  as  Greek  10  and  Latin  10,  and  is 
intended  for  the  same  class  of  students. 

The  course  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  reading  and 
study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made  either  in  the  original  or 
in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  plays 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  Only  fourteen  plays 
will  be  required  each  half-year  for  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his 
lectures  will  discuss,  in  some  cases  briefly,  all  the  extant  plays  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  survey  of  this  important  field.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures  :  the  rise 
and  d3velopment  of  tragedy  and  comedy;  the  staging  of  a  Greek 
play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ;  the  study  of  his  plays 
in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  times  ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary  and  rival  poets ; 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  problems  of  life. 

In  tragedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
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French,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scones  from  the  poet's  plays  ;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions  : 
Aeschylus,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50), 
or  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  Sir  Richard  C. 
Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides 
in  English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  including  the  best 
English,  French,  and  German  versions  of  the  plays,  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  the  course. 

[12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  — Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students1  private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.]  (Ill) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  (including 
Aristotle)  with  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance. 
Attention  will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connec- 
tion of  literature  with  political  and  social  history ;  to  the  style  of  the 
different  authors  ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
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Library  of  the  Classical  Department;  but  it  will  be  desirable  for  each 
student  to  own  Wright  and  Abbott's  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek 
Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $2.60)  and  Wright  and  Shadwell's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Greek  Prose  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.10). 

LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained  at  school  such  an  amount  of  training;  in  reading 
ordinary  Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin 
dress  without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student 
from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English 
expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of 
expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind 
directly. 

2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature :  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 
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Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  i„  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
dejrote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topie  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.     The  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  such  work  is 
demanded  of  candidates  for  Final  Honors.     He  may,  therefore  select 
some  subject  for  special  study,  and  make,  the  reading  of  a  number 
o  writers  subservient  to  this.     Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general 
character    such  as  Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,   or  the 
lustory  of  Latin  literature;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a 
particular  department  of  literature  or  philosophy;  or  it  may  be  a 
st.ll  more  special  study  and  investigation  of  a  particular  topic   for 
example,  one  m  Roman  history  or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar 
or  of  a  Latin  author  studied  critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from 
a  philological  point  of  view.     The  direct  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is 
highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in  teaching  him  the  methods  of 
research  and  m  making  him  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of  snbjects,  which  he  must 
study,  m  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  snch  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
m  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  • 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8    or 

or  12  TV  K  YZ6!  intr°duCti011  to  Course  8;  Conrse' 10 
or  12  or  C  assical  Philology  41,  68,  or  82  may  be  taken  by 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year 
(see  p  5).  The  composition  courses  B,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in 
natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ,  Courses  6,7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year 
Course  15,  in  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year  ' 

Candidates   for   Second-Year    Honors    in    Classics    should    elect 
Courses   1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.      Candidates  for  Fina 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition    and  i 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  shoifid  be  CoZeS 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pa^es  53  ff 
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B.  Latin  Literature. — Livy  (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 
Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  II,  and  III,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11 ;  IV  and  V,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professors 
Howard  and  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker,  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  and  Dr.  Pease. 

(IV  or  XIH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Latin 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  ordinary  exer- 
cises in  the  course  will  give  the  student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in 
the  reading,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  this 
work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the 
life  of  Livy,  the  Roman  theatre,  the  musical  accompaniment  of  comedy, 
etc.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  make 
progress  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the  historical,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria,  with  German 
notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80)  ;  Phormio,  with  German 
notes  by  Dziatzko,  third  edition  by  Hauler  (Teubner,  M.  1.50)  ;  Elmer's 
Phormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction-  to  the 
Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.30). 

I.  Latin  Literature.  —  Tacitus  (Annals  I- VI)  ;  Selections  from 
Catullus  and  other  poets ;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore 
and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (IH) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch 
in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding 
the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus 
and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  half-year  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  there  Avill  be 
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reading  of  selections  from  Catullus  and  certain  other  poets,  and  the  year 
will  close  with  the  reading  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The 
purpose  here  will  be  to  bring  out  by  careful  linguistic  study  a  clear 
picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of 
view. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals, 
W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections 
from  Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University, 
$.75).  Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25). 

2axhf.  Latin  Literature.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor E.  K.  Rand.  (X) 

2b  2hf.  Latin  Literature.  — Tacitus  (Histories).  Half-course  (second 
half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Asst.  Professor  E.  K. 
Rand.  (X) 

Courses  2a  and  2b  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  They  are  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents taking  their  last  year  of  Latin  or  for  students  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages who  desire  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature. 

Course  2a  presents,  in  outline,  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  instruction  will  be,  in  part,  by  lectures  which  will  discuss  briefly  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  personal  history 
of  the  Roman  poets,  and  the  influence  of  their  works  on  later  literature ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  typical  selections. 

Course  26  gives  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature  of  a  new  period, 
the  Silver  Age.  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  His 
style,  as  well  as  his  subject  matter,  will  receive  attention.  There  will  be 
an  introductory  lecture  or  two  on  the  development  of  Latin  prose  literature, 
and  on  the  Latin  historians  before  Tacitus. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10)  ;  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin 
Poets  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard 
University,  $.75)  ;  and  for  the  second  half-year  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiauus 
(B.  H.  Sanborn,  $2.50). 
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6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny  (selected 
Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
Course  2a  and  2b  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  Pliny: 
Miiller's  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  Jahn's  text,  revised 
by  Biicheler,  in  his  third  edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sulpicia 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  1893,  M.  3),  or  L.  Friedlander's  edition  with  German 
notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W. 
Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by 
L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

8.  Latin  Literature. — Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  and 
Scipio's  Dream);  Lucretius;  Plautus  (four  plays).  Mon., 
Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11.  Professor  Mentton  Warren  and  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Pinal  Honors.  Plautus  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Warren. 

Morris's  Captives  and  Trinurnmus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25),  and  Fay's  Mostellaria  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00)  will  be 
used  in  class.  The  following  annotated  editions  may  also  be  consulted 
with  advantage  :  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci  Plauti  Rudens  (editio  minor, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.10)  ;  Fowler's  The  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  (B.  H. 
Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00).  Cicero:  Rockwood's  M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Tus- 
culanarum  Disputationum  Liber  Primus  et  Somniam  Scipionis  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Lucretius  :  Bailey's  text  edition,  in  the  Scriptorum 
Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  is  recom- 
mended, and  will  be  used  in  class.  For  a  commentary  students  are 
referred  to  Munro's  larger  edition,  Vols.  I  and  II,  4th  ed.  (Bell,  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1893,  $4.50). 

14  Vif.  Latin  Literature.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence.  Half-course 
{first  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor  Min- 
ton  Warren.  (V) 

A  selection  from  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  correspondents  will  be 
read  for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order ;  with  constant  reference  to 
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Cicero's  public  career  and  the  side-lights  thrown  upon  his  character  and 
motives.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  epistolary  style  of  Cicero 
and  to  the  differences  between  his  Latinity  and  that  of  his  correspondents' 
Students  should  supply  themselves  with  L.  C.  Purser's  text  edition  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  Ad  Familiares,  $1.50;  Ad  Atticum,  2  vols., 
$1.10  each).  The  annotated  edition  of  Cicero's  Correspondence  by  Tyrrell 
&  Purser,  in  seven  volumes,  will  be  found  useful.  This  and  other  books 
needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Influence.  Professor  Morgan  and  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil  in 
later  Latin  poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  his  place  in  the 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance  and  his  influence  on  modern  poetry 
The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  reading,  translating,  and  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  poems  of  Virgil,  including  most  of  the  minor  poems  attributed 
to  him. 

Necessary  books  will  be :  the  editions  of  the  text  of  Virgil  by  Hirzel 
(Oxford  Classics,  Clarendon  Press,  $.80)  and  by  Ribbeck  (editio  minor, 
leubner).     For    those    who    wish    an    annotated    edition,   Papillon    and 
Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with  introduction  and  notes,  2  vols     (Oxford 
Clarendon  Press  :  Prowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.75) .     For  further  reference,  the  fol- 
lowing works,  besides  the  general  histories  of  Latin   literature,  will   be 
found  useful :  Conington's  large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Nettleship 
(Bibhotheca  Classica,  3  vols.,  $9.75;   Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898, 
$3.2o) .     Sellar's  Roman  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age  :    Virgil,  2d  edition 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).     D.  Comparetti,  Vir- 
giho  nel  medio  Evo,  2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols  ,  Lire  10  ) 
English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  B2necke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50) ' 
Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et  Vhumanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16). 
k-  Voigt,    Die    Wiederlelebung   des   classischen    Alterthums,    3d    ed     by 
Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Reimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 

[10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures ;  study  of  an- 
cient representations  ;  required  reading  and  two  short  theses 
on  special  topics,      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Mor- 

GAN-1  (XIIT) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 
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Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life. 
The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on 
classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  fourteen  hundred  stere- 
opticon  slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be 
required  to  make  two  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  much  more  minute 
way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures. 

[12.  History  of  Latin  Literature  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century. 
—  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private  reading. 
Professor  Howard.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07;  to  be  given  in  1907-08. 

Course  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed 
with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced 
full  course. 

The  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their 
works.  Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  course  for 
an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

E  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
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Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 
mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Te?ises,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half -course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Harris.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Greek  versions  from  the  English  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50). 

7  hf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). — Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
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writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  at  2.30.  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  propose  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

The  text-book  used  in  this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.50).  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.  (xv) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises.  The  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.     It  may  be 
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taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
6tudent  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course 
may  be  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given,  with  half-hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  wishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.'  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for 
any  degree. 

GRADUATE    STUDIES 

Note. — The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  49),  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  (see  page  5) . 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Classical  Studies  and  to  the  Interpre- 
tation and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors.  Half-course  {second 
half -year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  25  Vif.  ;  XII) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  lecture  first  on 
the  history  of  Classical  studies ;  then  on  the  method  and  aim  of  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  second  part 
will  be  given  to  practice  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Catiline 
of  Sallust.  Those  who  take  the  course  to  count  it  for  a  degree  or  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  Seminary  will  be  expected  to  do  certain  col- 
lateral reading  in  the  first  part  of  the  half-year,  and  in  the  second  part 
to  participate  in  exercises  on  the  author  selected.  Other  graduates  or 
advanced  students  who  desire  merely  to  attend  the  course  will  be  welcome 
to  do  so. 

The  text  required  is  C.  Salliisti  Crisp i  Catilina,  Iugurtha,  etc.,  rec. 
Iordan  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.50). 

[Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. — Lectures,  reading, 

and  reports.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  77  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1906-07. 
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The  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 
secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Members  of 
the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 
scholia  and  of  other  aids.  The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 
a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 
read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  early. 

Any  edition  of  the  vulgate,  such  as  Dindorf's  text  of  the  Iliad  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50)  and  Ludwich's  text  of  the  Odyssey  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50),  will  be  sufficient  for  the  class-room.  No  other  book  is  pre- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  useful  to  own  at  least  one  critical  text  among  the 
following  :  Homeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa, 
2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1895  and  1898,  each  about  $2.50)  ;  Christ's 
Iliadis  Carmina  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16)  ;  Cauer's  Iliad,  editio 
maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  6.50)  ;  Leaf's  Iliad  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
London,  1900  and  1902,  $8.00).  As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recommended 
van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  dictionis  epicae  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1892-94, 
about  $3.00)  and  Monro's  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,  2d  edition 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  about  $3.25). 

[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  33  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

[Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides).     Half-course. 
Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  23  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Course  23,  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates,  deals 
with  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and 
Eumenides  of  Aeschylus.  Sidgwick's  text  of  Aeschylus  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  $.90),  or  separate  editions  with  notes  of  the  three  plays  (each 
$.75)  ;  Wecklein,  Aschylos  Orestie  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  6). 
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[Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.    Professor  J.  H.  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43) 
Omit  tod  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  he  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introduetory  lec- 
tures will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  include,  besides  the 
reading,  a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elemen- 
tary exercises  in  text-criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of 
matters  of  literary  history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of 
Sophocles  —  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical 
conceptions,  myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text — e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient 
quotations,  ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations — and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  Ms  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also  Ellendt's  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  E.  Bruhn's  Anhang  (Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  8  tes  Bd.,  1899),  and  they  also  should  have  at  hand  the  best 
text  editions  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  together  with 
Nauck's  Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (ed.  II,  Teubner,  1889, 
about  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Plays  of  Euripides.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  61) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  particular,  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
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later  drama,  will  be  considered.    But  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class. 

[The  Old  Greek  Comedy.  Reading  of  the  Fragments,  with  studies 
in  biography  and  literary  history.  Half-course.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil,  llhf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  student  will  make  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
comedians  who  were  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes 
on  the  Athenian  stage. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  first 
volume  of  Theodor  Kock's  Comicorwm  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1880,  M.  18)  and  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90). 

[The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Critical  and  literary  study  of  the 
play.     Lectures.     Professor  J.  W.  White.]      (CI.  Phil.  78) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  text  of  the  play  will  be  independently  established  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  extant  manuscripts,  and  its  interpretation  will  involve  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  Alexandrine  and 
Byzantine  commentators  and  in  editions,  monographs,  and  journals  that 
have  been  issued  since  the  publication  of  the  editio  princeps.  All  ques- 
tions will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  instructor  in  lectures,  in  which  the 
play  will  be  considered  not  only  under  the  formal  aspects  of  its  language 
and  rhythmical  structure,  but  also  with  regard  to  its  historical  setting,  its 
literary,  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  and  mythical  allusions,  its 
references  to  facts  of  political,  legal,  military,  religious,  scenic,  and 
private  antiquities,  its  scene  and  plot,  its  literary  quality,  and  the  poet's 
purpose  in  writing  it. 

The  course  will  exemplify  the  methods  of  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology  in  application  to  an  entire  play,  and  incidentally  it  will  illus- 
trate the  successive  processes  that  are  employed  in  the  making  of  a  large 
critical  and  exegetical  edition  of  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

The  members  of  the  course  will  have  access  to  the  instructor's  indexes 
of  the  play,  bibliographical  indexes,  collations  and  photographs  of  manu- 
scripts, and  collection  of  monographs,  and  will  also  receive  admission  to 
the  shelves  of  the  library  in  Gore  Hall.     They  are  advised  to  furnish 
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themselves  with  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90),  and  with  F.  IT.  M.  Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Acharnenses  (Halle, 
1887,  M.  10). 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor^     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  38;  VIII) 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  translation  of  the 
author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
less  commonly  read  plays. 

Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  8vo 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  each  vol.,  limp  cloth, 
90  cents) . 

Students  pursuing  the  course  will  be  granted  admission  to  the  shelves  in 
Gore  Hall,  Avhere  they  will  have  access  to  the  University's  collection  of 
books  and  monographs  on  Aristophanes  and  to  its  philological  periodicals. 
There  is  a  small  but  good  collection  of  editions  of  Aristophanes  also  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department. 

[Herodotus.     Half -course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  80  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  un- 
dergraduates, aims  chiefly  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading.  The  plan  is  to 
read  nearly  all  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus.  The  instructor  will  begin 
by  introductory  lectures  on  Herodotus's  language  and  its  relation  to  the 
spoken  Ionic  dialect,  and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  History.  The  class 
will  be  assigned  portions  of  the  work  to  be  read  outside  the  class-room. 
In  the  class-room  the  reading  will  amount  to  four  or  five  Weidmann  pages 
daily.  There  will  be  comment  on  the  subject-matter,  and  lectures  on  the 
predecessors  of  Herodotus  in  prose  and  on  his  own  position  in  literature 
as  a  prose  writer. 

Every  student  should  own  a  complete  text :  either  Stein's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  5.40)  or  Abicht's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  4).  Annotated  texts: 
Herodot,  erklart  von  H.  Stein  (Weidmann,  each  book  if.  2.20;  Band  I, 
Heft  1,  1901 ;  Heft  2,  1902  :  the  other  books  in  earlier  editions)  ;  K. 
Abicht,  Herodotos  (Teubner,  each  book  about  M.  2.40). 
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Thucydides.     Half-course  {first  half-year).      Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
10.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  44  *A/. ;  III) 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  histori- 
cal writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of  prose  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style.  It  will  be  assumed 
that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  Morris's 
Thucydides,  Book  I  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.65),  and  Lamberton's  Thucydides, 
Books  II  and  III  (American  Book  Book  Co.,  $1.75).  Classen's  Thucy- 
dides, or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides,  with  Latin  notes  (4  vols., 
complete,  Teubner,  M.  22.80),  should-  be  frequently  consulted.  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and 
historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Early   Greek   Oratory.  —  Gorgias,    Antiphon,    Andocides.      Half- 
course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  36  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  Avorks  attributed 
to  them,  and  opportunity  to  investigate  topics  in  connection  therewith. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Aniiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Oorgiae  Antisthenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  P.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig.  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Very  useful  would  be 
Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit  Part  I,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

[The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero.     Half-course.     Pro- 
fessor Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  66  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers  in  their  Philippics  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  Oxford  texts  will  be  used  in  the  class  :  Demos- 
thenes, edited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Vol.  I;  Cicero  Orationes,  edited  by 
A.  C.  Clark,Vol.  VI  ($1.00  and  .75  respectively) .  Students  will  find  it  well 
to  have,  for  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  annotated  by  J.  E.  Sandys  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $1.10  each),  and  for  Cicero,  J.  R.  King's  annotated 
edition,  The  Philippic  Orations  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $2.75).  The 
latter  is  out  of  print  and  can  be  had  only  second-hand. 
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[The  Politics  of  Aristotle.     Half-course.     Professor  Goodwix.] 

(CI.  Phil.  27  hf) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded  by 
other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  Avriters.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2)  ;  Blass's  text  of  '  AdrjvaLup  iloXtreta  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 

[Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity. — Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry). — 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime) .  —  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry) .  — 
Quintilian  (Book  X).  —  Lectures  and  studies.  Professor 
Morgan.]  .  (CI.  Phil.  40 ;  HI) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40) .  Vahlen's  revision  of  Jahn's  Longinus  (Marcus, 
Bonn,  new  edition,  1905) .  Albert's  large  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry 
(Hachette,  Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of 
Quintilian  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  University 
and  Department  Libraries. 

[The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Twice  a  iceek,  and 
a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  60) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  will  be  read  either  privately  or  in  class,  with  thorough 
interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study  of  the  literary  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Gospels.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  Problem,  and  other 
general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  immediately  before  and  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography 
and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 
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The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiir- 
tembergisehe  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course  (second  half-year).     Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  54  Vif.) 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of 
the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

The   Epistles   of   St.    Paul.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor 
Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  72  ;  III) 

In  this  course  several  epistles  of  Paul  will  be  read  carefully,  and  others 
more  cursorily;  and  the  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum.  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1) .  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribner's,  $3.00). 

[The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.     Half-course.     Twice  a 
week.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  81  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism 
connected  with  these  epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  this 
•course. 
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The  Comedies  of  Plautus.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30,  and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.    Professor  Minton  Warren. 

(CI.  Phil.  68  ;  VII) 
In  this  course  the  chief  attention  will  "be  paid  to  the  translation  of 
Plautus  into  English.  All  the  plays  will  be  taken  up  except  those  read  in 
Latin  8.  Brief  introductions  will  be  given  to  the  several  plays,  and  the 
relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent 
literature  will  be  considered.  Students  should  supply  themselves  with 
Lindsay's  text  edition  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  $3.00). 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  47) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given.  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Donatus. 

[History  of  the  Roman  Drama.     Half -course.     Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  24  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  by  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  an 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Drama.  No  Plautus  or  Terence 
will  be  read,  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  both  will  be  taken 
for  granted.  Seneca  will  not  be  read.  Students  will  be  expected  to  trans- 
late and  comment  one  day  in  the  week.  The  other  two  days  will  be  given 
to  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  course  should  own  both  volumes  of  Ribbeck's  Scaenicae 
Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta,  3d  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  10.20). 

[Roman   Satire   from   Ennius   to  Juvenal.      Lectures  and  studies. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  and  others.  Comparisons  of 
the  methods  of  these  authors  and  of  their  influence  on  the  development 
of  Satire  in  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be  instituted.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 
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Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4.20).  Biicheler's  editions  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  3d  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  3)  and  of  Petronius,  4th  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  any  of  the  best  editions 
will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

[The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  orations. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  45  hf) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly  : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  The  best  special  editions  of  those  orations  which  have 
been  separately  published  will  be  found  in  the  College  and  Classical 
Libraries. 

[The  Second  Punic  War.  —  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Pro- 
fessor Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  46) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy.  The 
members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time 
brief  reports  on  special  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to 
investigate. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condita  libri, 
apparatu  critico  adiecto  edidit  A.  Luchs,  vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin.  M.  6). 

The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.  Half-course  {first  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

(CI.  Phil.  41  Vif  ;  Xn) 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with 
profit.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  historical  writing 
among  the  Romans  from  the  Annalists  to  Tacitus.     Considerable  portions 
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of  text  will  be  read  rapidly,  and  the  relation  of  the  important  writers  to 
their  sources  and  models,  their  purpose,  form  of  presentation,  style,  etc., 
will  be  carefully  studied.  The  work  of  the  class-room  will  include  both 
lectures  by  the  instructor  and  exercises  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Each 
student  should  provide  himself  with  Peter's  Historicorum  Romanorum 
Fragmenta  (Leipzig,  1883,  M.  4.50),  and  some  standard  text  of  Caesar, 
Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Livy. 

History  of  Pastoral  Literature. — The  Classical  Pastoral  and  the 
Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Asst. 
Professor  E.  K.  Band.  (CI.  Phil.  16  Vif. ;  LI) 

Course  16,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified 
undergraduates,  is  continued  by  Comparative  Literature  16.  These 
half-courses  taken  together  present  the  history  of  pastoral  literature  from 
Theocritus  to  modern  times.  In  Course  16,  the  lectures  will  consider  such 
subjects  as  the  origins  of  pastoral  poetry  and  its  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drine age,  Virgil's  modification  of  the  Theocritean  idyll,  the  pastoral 
elements  in  the  Greek  romance,  the  revival  of  the  eclogue  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  the  mediaeval  conflictus,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  eclogue 
of  the  Renaissance  on  contemporary  vernacular  literature.  The  lectures 
will  be  accompanied  by  extensive  readings  and  translations,  with  brief 
explanatory  comment. 

[The  Works  of  Ovid,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary 
Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.]  (CI.  Phil.  79  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. There  will  be  incidental  lectures,  on  such  subjects  as  the  life 
of  Ovid,  the  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  represented  in  his 
works,  the  transmission  of  his  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  less  detail,  on  that  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  modern  times.  The  remaining  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  reading  or  translating,  with  discussions,  a  large  number  of 
typical  selections  from  his  works.  Students  should  be  provided  with  the 
text  edition  of  Ovid  by  Merkel-Ehwald  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) . 

[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 

(Annals  XI-XVI) .     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  56  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1906-07. 
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The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  65  hf) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  the  class-room, 
with  such  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  plays  and  their  influence  on  later 
tragedy  as  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  permits.  Students  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  L.  Annaei  Senecae  Trag'oediae,  recensuit  et  emenda- 
vit  Fr.  Leo  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1878-79,  about  M.  16) . 

[Seneca's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.     Half-course.     Asso- 
ciate Professor  C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  73  hf] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  outside  of  the  class-room  large 
amounts  of  Seneca's  prose  writings.  Difficulties  will  be  explained  by  the 
instructor.  Some  passages  will  be  studied  in  class  in  detail.  There  will 
be  much  discussion  by  class  and  instructor  of  the  philosophy  as  contained 
in  the  Latin  text ;  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  systematize  it.  All 
members  of  the  class  must  own  Seneca's  prose  writings  in  the  Teubner 
text  (ed.  Haase),  3  vols. 

[The  Roman  Novel. — Petronius  and  Apuleius.    Half-course.    Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  74  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. In  it  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
This  reading  supplemented  by  the  lectures  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  4  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1904,  M.  2.40),  and  Apulei  Metamorphoseon 
libri  XI,  rec.  van  der  Vliet  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1897,  M.  3.50). 
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History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods).  —  Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students'  private 
reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

(CI.  Phil.  42  ;  XIII) 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  students' 
reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of  the  chief  works  of 
a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the  authors  will  be  con- 
fined to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 

No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
von  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  Volume  VII  of  Iwan 
von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  4th  edition 
(Beck,  Munich,  31.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following  manuals  will  also  be 
found  useful:  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  A.  and  M. 
Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  5  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.). 
Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  30). 


[Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).     Study  of  Dialectic  In- 
scriptions.    Half -course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  Uhf.) 
Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectos  selectae,  edidit  F. 
Solmsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1905,  31.  3).  Desirable  would  be  Brug- 
mann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  Muller's  Hand- 
buch  der  klassischen  Alterthumswissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  31.  12), 
or  Hirt's  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  3f.9). 
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[Greek  Grammar  (Syntax) . .  Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  62  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  especially  the  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  present  a  report  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. — Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  21hf) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  of  which  the  Department 
possesses  a  large  number,  it  is  expected  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful 
not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to 
visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6),  and  Michel,  Recueil 
d'  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,  1900,  18  fr.).  Valuable 
books  of  reference  are  the  following :  Larfeld,  Griechische  Epigraphik 
(in  I.  von  Miillers  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II, 
Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig,  1898,  M.  20)  ;  Roberts,  Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888, 
$4.50)  ;  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6)  ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901,  M.  45)  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (Clarendon  Press,  1901,  $3.10). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 
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Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.  Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  30  Vif. ;  III) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  will  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.  In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1893,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  10).  Gardthausen,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur 
griechischen  Paldographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .  Half-course.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  22  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation  and 
accentuation,  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.  Illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Italic  dialects,  but  the  treatment  in  the  main  will  be  historical  rather  than 
comparative.  No  text-book  is  required,  but  students  will  find  useful 
either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1894,  $5.00),  or 
Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laut-  und  Foi'menlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax) .     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  28  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  will  treat  briefly  (in  lectures)  the  history  of  the  study  of 
Latin  Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  aims  and  methods,  and  also  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses.     Questions  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat., 
at  9.     Professor  Minton  Warren.      (CI.  Phil.  31 2hf  ;  X) 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  treat  the  remains  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
in  their  relations  to  Latin.     Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  phonology  and 
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grammar   of  these   dialects,  and  a  considerable   portion   of   the   extant 
inscriptions  will  be  interpreted. 

Buck's  Oscan  and  Umhrian  Grammar  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1904). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.    Professor  Minton  Warren.]   (CI.  Phil.  63  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50).  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 
or  Content. — Lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  55  Vif  ;  IV) 

This  course  will  not  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 
epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 
the  language  representing  different  periods.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  poetical  inscriptions.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  63,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 
Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of  general  interest  will  be  considered 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures, 
to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25) .  Fairley's  Monumentum  Ancyranum  :  The  Deeds 
of  Augustus  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1898,  50  cts.).  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epi- 
graphica  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  9.20). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half -course.  Professor  How- 
ard.] (CI.  Phil.  58  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
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of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1-75). 

Low  Latin.     Half-course.     Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  Graxdgent. 

(Rom.  Phil,  ohf.;  X) 

Inasmuch  as  the  Eomance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  From  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Eomance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Liibke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Eomance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own  investigations,  which  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  should  have  for 
reading  W.  Heraeus,  Hie  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  P.  Geyer, 
Itinera  hierosolymitana  saeculi  iiii—viii,  Vienna,  1898  (Vol.  39  of  the 
Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  — Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half-course.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  29  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following:  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship ;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice  ;  oracles ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries ;  later  religious  organizations  ;  family  cults  ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures ;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 
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Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertiimer  (Iwan  von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Altertumswissenschaft,  Yol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.     Half- 
course.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

(CI.  Phil.  32  hf) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 

Roman  Political  Antiquities.      Half-course  {first  half-year).     Tu., 
Th.,  $at.,  at  9.     Professor  Howard.   (CI.  Phil.  51  *hf. ;  X) 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
expected  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library.  No  text- 
book is  prescribed  for  the  course,  but  each  student  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  provide  himself  with  any  or  all  of  the  following  works  :  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Rdmische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertiimer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8)  ;  A.  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  Roman  Public  Life  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $2.50)  ; 
F.  F.  Abbott,  A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901,  $1.50). 
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[History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.]  (Hist.  2  ;  V) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
an  approved  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  History.  An  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  essential,  will  be  found  of  advantage. 

The  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did.  The  course  will  thus  be  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History  and  the 
Classics  in  particular. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  by  conferences  ;  collateral 
reading  will  be  indicated  in  various  modern  authorities — Abbott,'  Bury, 
Curtius,  Freeman,  Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  E.  Meyer,  and  others. 
Students  will  also  be  guided  to  the  leading  sources  of  information,  such 
as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch. 
Topics  suited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned 
for  investigation  and  written  report. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  12. 
Professor  Haskins.  (Hist.  3  ;  V) 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  designed  for  those  who 
have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
place  of  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  The  earlier  period  will  not  be 
neglected,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  later  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  rather  than  narrative, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Students  will  be  required  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  in  the  general  histories  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  and  Duruy, 
in  the  constitutional  manuals,  and  in  more  special  works.  They  will  also 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  such  ancient 
historians  as  are  easily  accessible  in  translation.  The  results  of  the 
reading  will  be  tested  by  fortnightly  examinations,  and  two  written  theses 
will  be  required. 
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[Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Wright.]  (Hist.  17  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
a  large  part  of  Aristotle's  Politics  with  studies  in  his'  Ad-qvaiwv  HoXirela  and 
other  writings,  and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of 
the  leading  constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given, 
and  detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics.  Especial  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members 
of  the  course  will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  histori- 
cal writing,  through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for 
which  a  certain  amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  by  itself  or  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  History  20i. 

[Greek  Constitutional  History.     Professor  J.  H.  Wrig-ht.] 

(Hist.  20*. ) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

» 

This  is  a  course  of  research,  and  is  open  only  to  competent  students 
who  are  taking  or  have  taken  History  17  or  its  equivalent.  Each  member 
of  the  course  will  investigate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  one  or 
more  topics  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Greece.  Frequent  personal 
conferences  between  instructor  and  student  will  be  held,  as  also  occasional 
general  meetings  of  all  the  members  of  the  course,  where  there  will  be 
criticism  and  discussion  of  reports  and  papers. 

Pausanias,  with  special  reference  to  the  Monuments  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia.  — Lectures,  theses  and  reports.  Tivo  hours  a  week, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase.  (CI.  Phil.  67) 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  men  who  have  already  had  some 
work  in  archaeology,  but  it  may  be  taken  by  any  student  of  classical 
philology.     A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required. 

During  the  first  half-year,  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  books 
of  Pausanias  will  be  read,  and  the  instructor  will  make  these  the  basis  of 
ectures  on  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia  and  their  results.  In  the 
second  half-year,  the  tenth  book  of  Pausanias  will  be  read,  and  the  class 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  brief  theses  and  reports  from  the  accounts  of 
the  French  excavations  at  Delphi.  In  this  way,  members  of  the  course 
will  familiarize  themselves  with  archaeological  periodicals  and  periodical 
literature,  and  the  course  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  special  work. 
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Every  member  of  the  course  should  have  Schubart's  text  of  Paxsanias 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.,  M.  3.60  and  4.40).  Other  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  University  Library.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  would 
be  useful :  Frazer's  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1897, 
$30).  Hitzig  and  Blumner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Description  Vol.  II,  pars 
1,  and  Vol.  II,  pars  2  (Berlin,  1901,  1904,  M.  18  each).  Botticher's 
Olympia  (second  edition,  Berlin,  1886,  $2.50).  Luckenbach's  Olympia 
<und  Delphi  (Munich,  1904,  $.50). 

General  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.  (CI.  Phil.  64  ;  II) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  Avill  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece 
and  Italy  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  treatment  will  be  primarily 
historical,  ie.,  each  of  the  great  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  (the 
Minoan,  Mycenaean,  Geometric,  Classical,  Hellenistic,  Graeco-Roman, 
and  Roman)  will  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustrated 
by  the  results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in  each 
period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  will  be  briefly  discussed.  In  connection  with 
Roman  art,  considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
Early  Italian  and  Etruscan  civilizations,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
Roman  world.  Throughout  the  course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to  classical  literature,  and  the  importance 
of  archaeological  materials  for  the  elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classi- 
cal writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.     Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Phil.  70  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Erench  and  German  is  required  for  this  course . 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.    The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
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raphy  and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art  and  in  Harvard  Hall,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 

The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Frazer's  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1897,  $30.00). 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Descriptio,  Vol.  I,  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Aihen  im  Alierthum  (Leip- 
zig, 1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Aihen 
(Berlin,  1891,  M.  16).  Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00).  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarum  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  M.  18). 

The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  secondary 
schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  prescribed  reading,  and 
illustrations  of  class  work.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker.  (Education  10a  2hf.  ;  VIII) 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  conversational  method  and  the  inductive  method  will  also  be 
considered.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lesson,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  in  Latin 
and  Greek  —  all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
will  be  used  and  compared.  The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Friday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  Conflicts  on  Friday  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  work  in  sections  at  other  times.  The  work  will  be  tested  at 
the  final  examination.  Written  answers  to  questions  based  on  the  lectures 
will  be  expected  every  week.  The  final  examination  will  test  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  that  have  been  done.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
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20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 

Directors  for  1906-07  :  Professors  Weir  Smyth  and  Howard. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1906-07  are  Aeschylus  and  Suetonius.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  4.30  to  6  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made 
m  writing  to  Professor  Weir  Smyth  before  July  1 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own:  Aeschyli  tragoediae  recensuit  Arturus 
Sidgwick  (Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis).  C.  Suetoni 
Tranqurlh  de  vita  Caesarum  lihri  VIIL  recensuit  L.  Preud'homme 
(Wolters,  Gronmgen,  1906). 


Attention  is  also  called  to  Comparative  Philology  2a,  Romance  Phil- 
ology 5)  Literature  1,   Government  5,  Pine  Arts  3,  History  of  Religions  2, 

LteZre7   12'    ArCMteCtUre    la>    and   t0    the    courses   ^    Comparative 

The  following  half-courses,  omitted  in  1906-07,  are  offered  less 
frequently  than  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages  :  — 

Greek 

13  ¥•    Greek    Philosophy.  —  Plato     (Protagoras,     Meno,     Phaedo 

Phaedrus) .     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

14  A/    Greek  Literature.  —  Lucian  and  Ms  times.     Asst.  Professor 

GULICK. 

Latin 
13  hf.    Latin  Literature.  —  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Classical  Philology 

76  hf.    Greek  Epic  Poetry  other  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Lec- 
tures and  reading.     Asst.  Professor  Harris. 
52  hf.    Greek  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Professor  Morgan. 
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48.        Demosthenes.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

39  hf.  Cicero's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

57  hf.  Introduction  to  later  Roman  Philosophy.  —  Boethius  (Con- 
solatio  Philosophiae) .  Lectures,  reading,  and  special  studies. 
Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

75  &/'•  The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries. — Lectures  and 
investigation.     Professor  Morgan. 

53  M-  Greek  Mythology.  — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investiga- 
tions.    Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

59  hf.  Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Professor  Clifford  EL 
Moore. 

37.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 

35  hf.  Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

«i^TOBl  T  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  $2  25 
each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols..  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50) .  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50)  Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00)  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York 
$3.00) .  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  if.  4  80  •  B  H 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50) .     Grundy's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Oxford 

«;lp$i1).$l5o)-  Kiepert's  j&—  *  ****  *-**** 

Antiquities  and  Art.     Smith's   Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murrav 
London,    1899,    $4.00).     Gow's    Companion   to    School    Classics,   2d  ed 
(Macmillan,  $1.75).    Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Cambridge 
Umversity  Press,  18,.) .     Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities 
(Scribners,  1895,  $4.00).     Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  $5.00) 
Cxulick  s  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D .  Appleton  &  Co . ,  $1 .  40) .    Gilbert's 
The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3  00) 
Haigh's   The  Attic  Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.     Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).     Eamsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities    of    Rome.      Abbott's    History    and    Description   of  Roman 
Political  Institutions  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).     Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
(Macmillan,    $1.50).     Johnston's    Private   Life  of  the   Romans   (Scott, 
I  oresman  &  Co.,  $1.50) .     Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00).     Platner's  Topography 
of  Rome  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $3.00). 

Mythology.     Seemann's  Mythology  of   Greece  and  Rome,  edited  bY 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).     Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
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(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  N.  Fowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00).  Campbell's  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy 
(Putnams,  $1.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur,  fifth 
ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40),  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr 
(Macmillan,  $8.00).  Simcox's  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Harper's, 
$4.00).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Students  Companion  to  Latin  Au- 
thors (Macmillan,  $1.50).     Mackail,  Latin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods  and 
Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  sounds 
and  inflections  in  Latin,  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00). 

Palaeography.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton,  $1.75).  Kenyon's  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $2.75). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS 

Second- Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  in  the  Rank  List  and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue, 
and  the  successful  candidates  receive  a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades, — Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes ;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(6)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above  ;   and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature . 

The  papers  in  Composition,  which  are  identical  with  the  final  examina- 
tions in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.     The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
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however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

For  a  new  method  of  administering  Honors  at  graduation,  soon  to  go 
into  effect,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  University  Catalogue  for  1905-06. 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be 
excused  from  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors  and  from  two 
of  the  six  courses  regularly  required. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
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at  the  Recorders  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

For  Final  Honors  in  1907  the  candidate  must  have  taken  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  courses,  with  the  liberty  of  substituting  any  full  course  in 
Sanskrit  for  one  classical  course.  Of  the  following  courses,  however, 
only  one  maybe  counted :  Greek  10,  Latin  10,  History  17,  History  18. 
He  must  pass  with  distinction  the  regular  examinations  in  these 
courses ;  must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight 
and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose ;  must  also,  near  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  special  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  in  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages, 
to  test  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  this  special  examination  the  passages  set  for  translation  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  prominent  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  range  of  knowledge  demanded  in  literary  history  will  be  simi- 
larly extended,  and  a  more  particular  acquaintance  with  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  the  general  paper  than  is  required  for  Second- Year 
Honors  will  be  expected.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  Philosophy 
will  also  be  demanded.  There  is  no  special  examination  in  Latin 
Composition. 

A  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  1907  is  required  to  present,  before 
June  1  in  his  Senior  year,  a  thesis,  written  in  Latin,  on  some  subject 
approved  by  one  of  the  classical  instructors.  As  early  as  May  1,  an 
outline  or  brief  of  his  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  this  instructor  for 
his  approval. 

For  1908  and  thereafter,  a  candidate  must  offer  himself  in  at  least 
five  subjects,  including  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  of  the  list  of  subjects 
given  on  page  58.  He  must  have  taken  Second-Year  Honors  in 
Classics . 

Honors  in  Literature 

Honors  in  Literature  are  open  to  Undergraduates.  These  honors 
are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the  Divisions  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  and  are  awarded  at  graduation. 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  in  Literature  is  to  offer,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Under- 
graduates to  combine  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading  in  the 
Modern  Languages.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the 
underlying  unity  of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdepen- 
dence of  classical  and  modern  literature.     An  opportunity  is  offered 
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to  students  by  this  plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work 
done  in  connection  with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern  —  besides  English.  This  knowledge, 
when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses, 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested : 
Homer,  Plato  ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere, 
the  Lake  Poets  ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;  Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 
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The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Gkandgent  is  Chairman. 
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By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  degree  of  A.M.  the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College 
Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Degree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction 

Beginning;  with  the  Class  of  1908,  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  dis- 
tinction  will  be  conferred  only  under  the  following  new  rules.  In 
1907  students  may  choose  whether  they  will  be  candidates  for  this 
degree  under  these  new  rules  or  under  the  present  rules. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior 
ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in 
some  subject  or  related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergrad- 
uate career ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to 
call  for  anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uates, or  for  the  passing  of  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
for  the  higher  degrees.  The  degree  with  distinction,  it  is  believed, 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  good 
ability. 

General  Regulations.  — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with 
distinction  in  the  Classics  shall  make  application,  not  later  than 
November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  degree, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Classics ;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
record  his  name  and  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates  are  urged  to 
put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Department. 
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The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department.  If  his 
work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a  degree, 
the  Department  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without 
distinction. 

Special  Regulations.  —  The  Department  imposes  no  definite  re- 
quirement of  courses,  since  it  offers  a  considerable  variety  from 
which  candidates  may  properly  choose,  and  since  it  wishes  espe- 
cially to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  its  candidates,  work  that  is  done 
independently  of  courses. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates 
must  offer  themselves  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  subjects, 
including  (1)  and  (2)  :  — 

(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight. 

(2)  The  translation  of  Latin  authors  at  sight. 

(3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of  knowledge  reached 
in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7). 

(4)  Homer. 

(5)  Horace. 

(6)  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

(7)  General  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. 

(8)  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

(9)  History  of  Greece  to  146  b.c. 
(10)  History  of  Rome  to  Diocletian. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  offer  subject  (3),  he  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3. 

A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree 
with  distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  excused, 
during  his  last  year  of  residence  for  the  degree,  from  final  examina- 
tions in  classical  courses. 

The  Degree  of  A.M.  (in  the  Classics) 

For  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  who  have  already 
sufficiently  specialized  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ordinary  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  four  advanced  courses  in  Classics  (or 
Classics  and  Sanskrit).     Related  courses  in  other  subjects  may  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  be  accepted  as 
constituents  in  the  candidate's  programme.  This  programme  must 
in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the  Division.  Ability  to 
use  French  and  German  books  of  reference  is  expected  of  all 
candidates. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  obtain  more  detailed  information  than  that  here  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  'minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indie  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

A.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philology 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 

A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.  These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 
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Tests  of  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeo graphical 
principles . 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 

As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  approved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 

B.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English.  It  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  April. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(b)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 
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(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above). 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(g)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a-),  (&),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2,  (a),  (b),  (c). 

C.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 
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3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  NeAv  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(6)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

D.  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 

The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis')  are  these  : 

1.  Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 

(b)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 

2.  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 
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The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

Tor  Dissertations  in  English 
I.   For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form. 
Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular  work  of  courses  may  be  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent, may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  5  University  Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  529  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1905-06. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
one  full  year  within  a  period  beginning  not  more  than  twTo  years 
before  the  time  when  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at 
liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their  essays  from  certain  groups, 
described  on  page  520  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1905-06. 

For  Dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

(<x)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Chap- 
ter X,  Section  2  (marginal  headings,  "The  Boston  Tea  Riots  "  and 
"  The  Independence  of  America  ") ,  from  the  words  ' '  A  trivial  riot" 
through  the  words  "Free  and  Independent  States.11 
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(b)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  George  Eliot's  Middlemarch,  Chapter  XXIX,  last  por- 
tion, from  the  words,  "Dorothea  had  learned  to  read  the  signs" 
through  the  words  "  generous  trustfulness.'1 

.  These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1906-07.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1907.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1907,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  529  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1905-06. 

II.    For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  one  full  year  within  the  period  1904-1907.  Essays 
already  presented  for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition 
elsewhere  than  in  Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Disserta- 
tions offered  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University  are 
admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on 
the  Commencement  Programme  of  June,  1907.  Essays  must  be 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1907,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed  on  page  529  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1905-06. 


The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  tor  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1906-07,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  thirty-seventh 
ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace. 
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Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  scholarships  with  stipend  are  now 
(1905-06)  available  for  students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  scholarships  is 
$52,380;  which  includes  $3,300,  granted  by  the  University  itself , 
under  the  names  of  University  and  Normal  School  Scholarships. 

Besides  the  scholarships  with  stipend,  twenty-six  John  Harvard 
Scholarships,  and  sixty-one  Harvard  College  Scholarships,  which 
are  appointments  without  stipend,  have  been  awarded  this  year 
(1905-06)  to  students  of  distinguished  merit  in  Harvard  College. 

A  full  account  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the 
University  Catalogue,  1905-06,  pp.  530  ff.  The  following  are  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some  deserving 
studant  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  benefited  by 
such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  Classics 
or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Of  the  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  fifteen,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $400  to  $750, 
are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical 
Philology.    The  following  is  of  special  interest  to  classical  students  : 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's ,  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students  in  Radcliffe  College.  It  has  an 
annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  which  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1907,  for  the  academic  year  1907-08.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

The  Greek  Epigram  in  Literature  and  Inscriptions  to  the  End  of  the 
Classical  Age. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Euripides . 

Virgil's  Originality  with  especial  reference  to  his  Indebtedness  to  the 
Greek  Poets. 

The  Evidence  in  Aristotle's  Writings  of  a  Belief  in  a  Personal  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul. 

The  Relation  of  the  Greek  Ceramic  Artists  to  the  Great  Masters  of 
Painting. 

The  Greek  Conception  of  Liberty  and  Democracy  compared  with  the 
Modern. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 
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The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  suceessful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1906,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1907. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth. 

APPOINTMENTS   OFFICE 

This  Office  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds  men  who 
are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  this  Faculty,  whether  or 
not  holders  of  degees. 

The  Office  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  the  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  24. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  for  Ap- 
pointments, No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  451,000  bound  volumes 
and  304,000  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
including  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.     It  contains  the 
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necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  3800  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

"HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY1' 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2  University  Hall. 
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THE   CLASSICAL   CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  instituted  a  monthly  Conference, 
at  which  instructors  and  students  in  the  Classics  present  short  papers 
for  discussion.  In  this  way  the  results  of  private  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  instructors,  or  by  the  students  in  their  courses, 
are  made  public.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University. 

THE   HARVARD    CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles   Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 

Sanskrit. 
James  Haughton  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  xhf.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 
English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman's  Reader.  Half-course  {first 
half-year}.     Mo?i.,Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VH) 

lb  2hf.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued). — Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman's  Reader.  Stanzas  of  Bhartrihari.  Half- 
course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.  (TH) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2,  5,  4,  5,  and  9  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

2  xhf.    Vedic  Sanskrit. — Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 

of  the  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  the  Rig- Veda, 
etc.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
3.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (THI) 

3  2hf.    Vedic   Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 

Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VIII) 

9.  Philosophical  Sanskrit.  — Pantanjali's  Commentary  on  the  Yoga 
philosophy  (Yogabhashya) ,  with  selections  from  the  Sankhya 
books.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Woods.         (VII) 
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[4  lhf.  Pali.  — Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism  ;  Jata- 
kas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given 
in  Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Header.  Half-course  (first  half- 
year).     Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.     Professor  Lanman.]  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

[5  Vif  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  The  selections  given 
in  Henry's  Precis  de  grammaire  Palie.  Half -course  (second 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  2.30-4.     Professor  Lanman.]  (XV) 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Courses  of  Special  Study 

20a.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

20c2.  Weekly  meetings  at  the  instructor's  study  for  the  rapid  read- 
ing of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  texts .  (Second  half-year).  Professor 
Lanman. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  on  the  History  of  Religions  (espe- 
cially Course  2)  and  to  that  on  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India 
(Philosophy  18). 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1.  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  ■  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
ime  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
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For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00);  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- 
and  Atharva- Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  9.  This  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  diction  of 
the  native  philosophic  treatises  of  India,  and  especially  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  general  study  of  the  orthodox  philosophical  systems  of 
the  Hindus. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  For 
beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
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the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Agrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged  by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish  materials 
for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text-editions 
and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already  well- 
edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  those  of  the  instructors,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  and  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  recently  given  an  interesting 
collection  of  Siamese  lantern-pictures. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
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together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1907-08. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  3fark,  which  is 
worth  about  21  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 
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The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  »  Undergraduate  "  and  "Graduate  »  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  properly  qualified  Seniors  or  Juniors.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  — 

Sophocles  (CI.  Phil.  43).     Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  66).     Professor  Morgan. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  (CI.  Phil.  26).  Asst.  Professor 
Harris. 

Suetonius  and  Tacitus  (CI.  Phil.  56).     Professor  Howard. 

Greek  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  64a).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  646).  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17  ;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,&12,  15. 
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GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  Course  B, 
designed  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission, 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A  should  fol- 
low G,  and  is  a  proper  introduction  to  B.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  12,  14,  or  16.  Course  6  is 
a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Classical  Philology  38  and  64 
may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior 
or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Courses  10  and  11  do  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses,  E,  3,  7,  follow  each 
other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year  ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  Courses  12,  13,  14,  and  16,  in 
either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  55  ff. 

G.    Course   for  Beginners.     Tu.,    Th.,    Sat.,  at  12.     Dr.   C.   N. 
Jackson.  (XIII) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  Course  G  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  Course  G  cannot  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition, 
and  it  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
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attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christinas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
infiected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  Avill  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later, 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25).  Macmillan's  Greek 
Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.75).  Goodwin  and 
White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

A.  Greek  Literature.  First  half-year :  Homer,  Odyssey  (Phaeacian 
episode).  Second  half-year:  Euripides  and  Aristophanes 
(scenes  from  selected  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Dr.  E.  Cary.  (Ill) 

Course  A  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  passed  in  Greek  G  or  in  Elementary  Greek  for 
admission.  The  second  half  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Advanced  Greek. 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  two  distinct  departments  of  Greek 
literature,  epic  poetry  and  the  drama.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  the  most  interesting  portions  in  the  narrative  of  Odysseus' 
wanderings,  as  related  by  the  hero  himself  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  The  work  of  the  second  half-year  will  begin  with  selections  from 
two  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  most  modern  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tists ;  and  these  will  be  followed  by  similar  selections  from  his  comic  rival, 
Aristophanes.  In  the  Frogs  the  weighing  of  Euripides'  art  against  that  of 
Aeschylus  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  literary  criticism; 
while  the  caricature  of  Socrates  in  the  Clouds  leaves  little  doubt  regarding 
the  attitude  of  Aristophanes  toward  the  new  education  of  the  day  with  its 
rationalism  and  irreverence. 

Greek  A  is  designed  primarily  as  a  reading  course  :  the  class  will  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  read  intelligently  the  Greek  text,  to  translate  it 
into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it. 

In  addition,  the  instructor  will  lecture  from  time  to  time  on  the  art  of 
the  several  poets  and  their  places  in  literature,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
special  topics  pertaining  to  each  of  the  works  studied. 
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Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
Medea,  edited  by  E.  D.  Allen,  revised  by  C.  H.  Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00) . 
Blakeney's  Alcestis  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  $.50).  Sidgwick's  Scenes  from 
Aristophanes:    Frogs  and   Clouds  (Rivington's,  each  $.40). 

B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito)  ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections) ; 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10  ; 
II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker, 
Asst.  Professor  Harris,  and  Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.    (Ill  or  XH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of,  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  Avill  be  studied  in  two  works  of  Plato.  In 
the  second  half-year,  the  reading  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  development  from  Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and 
the  Drama  will  be  carefully  traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets 
embrace  the  more  important  fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon, 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides 
is  studied  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  with  readings  from 
other  plays.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

The  following  lectures  will  also  be  given  :  — 

Professor  Goodwin  :  Plato  and  Socrates. 
Asst.  Professor  Harris  :  Lysias  and  his  Times. 
Professor  Wright  :  The  Myth  of  Iphigenia  in  Ancient  Art. 
Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40) 
Plato's    Apology    and    Crito,    Dyer's    edition    (Ginn    &    Co.,    $1.40). 
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Killer's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  3).  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets, 
revised  by  C.  B.  Guliek  (printed  by  the  University,  $.45).  Iphigenia 
among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Flagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  edition 
of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.20). 

laVtf.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Herodotus  (Book  VIII) ;  Aeschylus  (Persians) ;  Plutarch 
(Themistocles).  Half-course  (first  half-year').  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  E.  Cary.  (IV) 

1 6  2hf.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ;  Soph- 
ocles (Electra).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Harris.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  Avho  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 
half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked ;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians 
of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.(>0). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides,   Oxford   text   edition,   Vol.   I   ($.90).      Aristophanes,   Knight  s> 
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Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).     Sophocles,  Electra,  edited  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  revised  by  R.  H.  Mather  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.10). 


2.  Greek  Literature. — Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker  and  Dr.  E.  Cary.       (XI) 

Course  2  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  Avill  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into 
English . 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  In  the  two 
tragedies  read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
theme,  as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  ed.  Meineke,  2  vols.  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig, 
1860,  M.  3),  or  Hall  and  Geldart's  edition,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  $1.80).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon  Press,  each 
$.90).  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
White's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Ginn&  Co.,  $1.12) .  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.25).  Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and 
Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10).  Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

The  bibliography  of  the  works  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  53,  54, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 
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6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown);  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes)  ; 
Sophocles  (Antigone);  Aristophanes  (Frogs).  Collateral 
reading.      Tu.,  Th.,   Sat.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  GULICK. 

(XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  the  great  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the 
Crown . 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  These 
plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the 
history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors,  the  growth 
and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  treated.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one 
additional  play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.),  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  large 
edition,  $3.75;  small  edition,  $1.10);  Westermann-Rosenberg's  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1885,  31.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.00)  ; 
Abbott  and  Matheson's  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $.90)  ;  D'Ooge's  (Scott, 
Poresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston, 
$1.25);  Simcox's  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon 
Press,  $3.00).  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon:  Richardson's  edition,  with 
English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuck- 
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burgh's  (Macmillan,  $1.10).  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus'  Septem  contra  Tlnebas 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles  Antigone:  D'Ooge's  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.40),  Humphreys'  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50),  or  Jebb's  (Mac- 
millan, 2d  ed.,  1891,  $3.25).  Aristophanes  Frogs:  Kock's  edition  with 
German  notes  (Weidmann,  4th  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with  English  notes 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  $1.10),  or 
Tucker's   (Macmillan,  $1.25). 

q  1hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes. 

(H) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 
is  not  open  to  Freshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament  ("New  Testament  Introduction").  It  will  deal 
chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon"  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship,  date, 
and  related  questions) . 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There  will  be  frequent 
written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F. 
Adeney,  Biblical  Introduction  (Whittaker,  New  York,  $2.00).  The  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00), 
or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wurtembergische 
Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

8.  Greek  Philosophy.  — Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  and  X) .  Survey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professors  Goodwin  and 
Wright.  (XI) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read   the   greater  part   of   Plato's 
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Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.     The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention 
Zeller  s  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols    I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.     During  the   second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant  s  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle.     Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Aristotle,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources 
of  information. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

J.  Adam's  The  Republic  of  Plato,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
appendices,   2    vols.    (Cambridge    University  Press,   33,.).      Jowett  and 
Campbell  s    The   Republic,    3   vols.    (Oxford   University  Press,  $10  50) 
Adam's  text  with  critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).     Hermann's 

^  (^eUbn?f'  M-  1-5°)-  R-  L"  ^ttleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.60).  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, G  &  Co.?  2  yols  ?  $10(X))i     s.r  Alexander  Grant,g  Ar^toJs 

Mines  (Longmans,  Green,   &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).     Bywater's   Ethics 
with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).    Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer' 
Berlin,    M.   2).      Burnet's    Ethics   of  Aristotle,  with    explanatory  notes 
(London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15,.) .     Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon 
Press,  $8.00).     Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols 
20*.)    and   Grote's   Aristotle   (Murray,    12,.)    are    useful    for   reference 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  and  reference  will  be 
made  to  Bitter  and  Preller's  Historic  Philosophiae   Graecae,  eighth  ed 
by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes,   1898,   M.  10).     The  more  expensive 
books    may  be   consulted  in  the  Library  of   the   Department  or  in  the 
College  Library. 

i6*A/.  Greek  Literature. -The  Iliad,  with  studies  of  its  influence 
to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Half-course  {first  half-year) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Harris.  (IV) 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  abilitv  to  do  the  work  with  profit 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 
and  to  teachers. 
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The  course  Avill  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Iliad, 
supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects  con- 
nected with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  represented  by 
the  poems ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by 
later  poets ;  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  life  and  thought ;  the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle ;  Homer  in  Roman  poetry ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature  ;   and  studies  in  the  tl  Homeric  Question." 

The  text  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad.  The  excellent  selec- 
tion of  books  in  the  Allen  Memorial  Library,  supplemented  by  the  large 
collection  of  the  College  Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  course.  Especially  useful  will  be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of  the 
Iliad  (second  edition),  the  smaller  edition  of  Monro,  and  the  edition 
with  German  notes  by  Ameis-Henze.  The  work  of  the  course  Avill  give 
the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  useful  books  in  Homeric 
study. 

[17  2hf.  Greek  Literature.  —  Four  Plays,  with  studies  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.  Aeschylus 
(Choephoroe) ,  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus),  Euripides 
(Bacchae),  Aristophanes  (Wasps).  Half-course.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Harris.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Course  17  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

In  this  course  is  read  a  representative  play  of  the  four  masters  of  the 
Athenian  drama  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  is  particularly 
designed  to  show  the  continuous  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  authors,  their  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  subject,  their  influence  in  their  own  times  and 
succeeding  ages,  including  the  Roman  and  modern  drama,  with  particular 
studies  of  the  difference  between  the  theatre  of  ancient  and  later  days. 
Aeschylus:  Sidgwick's  Choephoroe  (Oxford,  2s.  6d.),  or  Verrall  (Mac- 
millan,  12s.),  or  Wecklein's  Oresteia  Avith  German  notes  (Teubner,  M.  6), 
or  the  latter's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus,  or  Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF  s 
edition  with  German  notes  and  translation.  Sophocles  :  White's  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  (Ginn,  $1.12),  or  Jebb's  larger  edition  with  translation  and 
notes  (Cambridge,  12s.  6d.),  or  the  German  edition  of  Wolff -Bellennann. 
Euripides  :  Sandys'  edition  of  the  Bacchae  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Aristophanes:  Merry's  edition  of  the  Wasps  (Oxford.  $.90),  or  Graves' 
(Cambridge,  3s.  6d.),  or  Green's,  or  Blaydes',  with  Latin  notes  (M.  9),  or 
Van  Leeuwen's  (if.  5). 
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14  l/if.  Greek  Literature.  —  Lucian  and  his  times.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,   Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor 

GULICK.  (XIII) 

Course  14  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

In  this  course  about  eight  or  ten  of  Lucian's  best  works  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  These  will  include  the  Somnium,  Charon,  Vera  Historia, 
Peregrinus,  Vitarum  Audio,  and  many  of  the  Dialogi.  Lectures  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  will  afford  opportunity 
to  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  an  important  epoch  of  later 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  Lucian's  satire,  his  study  of  the  great  classical 
authors,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  use  of  a  new  literary  type,  the  beliefs  and 
the  morals  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  are  among  the  topics  which 
will  receive  attention. 

The  student  should  own  F.  G.  Allinsoh's  Lucian  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.40).  One  of  the  text  editions  of  Lucian's  complete  works  will  also  be 
useful.  They  are  :  Luciani  Samosatensis  Opera,  ex  recog.  C.  Jacobitz, 
3  vols.  (Leipzig,  1851,  M.  6.30),  Lucianus,  recog.  J.  Sommerbrodt,  3  vols. 
in  five  parts  (Berlin,  1886-99,  M.  26). 

[10.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures;  required  reading;  two  reports.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
how  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments  ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
rites ;  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports, 
and  imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ; 
their  means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over 
two  thousand  slides. 
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The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80) .  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 

[n.  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  Drama  on  Modern  Literature.  First  half-year :  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles.  Sec<nd  half-year:  Euripides  (seveu 
plays)  and  Aristophanes  (seven  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
{at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Course  11  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course, 
is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  requires  no  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language. 

The  reading  and  study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made 
either  in  the  original  or  in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  plays 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.     Only  fourteen  plays 
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will  be  required  each  half-year  for  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his 
lectures  will  discuss,  in  some  cases  briefly,  all  the  extant  plays  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  survey  of  this  important  field.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures  :  the  rise 
and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy;  the  staging  of  a  Greek 
play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ;  the  study  of  his  plays 
in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  times ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary  and  rival  poets ; 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  problems  of  life. 

In  tiagedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays  ;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions  : 
Aeschylus,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.50), 
or  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H.  Plumptre 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  Sir  Richard  C. 
Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides 
in  English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  including  the  best 
English,  French,  and  German  versions  of  the  plays,  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  the  course. 

[12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students'  private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at 
the  pleamre  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.]  (Ill) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  (including 
Aristotle)  with  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance. 
Attention  will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connec- 
tion Of  literature  with  political  and  social  history ;  to  the  style  of  the 
different  authors  ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department;  but  it  will  be  desirable  for  each 
student  to  own  Wright  and  Abbott's  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek 
Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $2.60)  and  Wright  and  Shadwell's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Greek  Prose  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.10). 
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The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained  at  school  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading 
ordinary  Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin 
dress  without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student 
from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English 
expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of 
-expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind 
directly. 

2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
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materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 
language. 

3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  He  may,  therefore,  select  some  subject  for 
special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subser- 
vient to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general  character,  such  as 
Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
ture ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a  particular  department  of 
literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a  still  more  special  study  and 
investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for  example,  one  in  Roman  history 
or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar,  or  of  a  Latin  author  studied 
critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 
The  direct  results  of  such  an  investigation  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of 
subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :• 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  or 
15 ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Course  10 
or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  66  or  56  may  be  taken  by  properly 
qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5). 
The  composition  courses  i£,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 
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Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6,  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  55  ff. 

B.  Latin  Literature.  —  Livy  (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 
Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  H,  and  III,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,atll;  IV  and  V,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professors 
Howard  and  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker,  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  and  Dr.  Pease. 

(IV  or  XIH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Latin 
for  admission.     It  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  ordinary  exer- 
cises in  the  course  will  give  the  student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in 
the  reading,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  this 
work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the 
life  of  Livy,  the  life  of  Horace,  the  Roman  theatre,  the  musical  accom- 
paniment of  comedy,  etc.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help 
the  student  to  make  progress  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the  historical, 
lyric,  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria,  with  German 
notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80)  ;  Phormio,  with  German 
notes  by  Dziatzko,  third  edition  by  Hauler  (Teubner,  M.  1.50)  ;  Elmer's 
Phormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the 
Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.30). 

I.  Latin  Literature.  —  Tacitus  (Annals  I-Vr) ;  Selections  from 
Catullus  and  other  poets ;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore 
and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (Ill) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.     It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
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Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  referenee  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoeh 
in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding 
the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus 
and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  half-year  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  there  will  be 
reading  of  selections  from  Catullus  and  certain  other  poets,  and  the  year 
will  close  with  the  reading  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The 
purpose  here  will  be  to  bring  out  by  careful  linguistic  study  a  clear 
picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of 
view. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals, 
W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections 
from  Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University, 
$.75).  Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25). 

2a1hf.  Latin  Literature.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor E.  K.  Rand.  (X) 

2b2hf.  Latin  Literature. — Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Literature. 
Tacitus  (Histories).  Half-course  {second  half-year').  Tu., 
Th.,   Sat.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (X) 

Courses  2a  and  2b  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  They  are  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents taking  their  last  year  of  Latin  or  for  students  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages who  desire  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature. 

Course  2a  presents,  in  outline,  a  comprehensive  vieAv  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  instruction  will  be,  in  part,  by  lectures  which  will  discuss  briefly  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  personal  history 
of  the  Roman  poets,  and  the  influence  of  their  works  on  later  literature ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  typical  selections. 

Course  2b  gives  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature  of  a  new  period, 
the  Silver  Age.  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  His 
style,  as  well  as  his  subject  matter,  will  receive  attention.  There  will  be 
several  introductory  lectures  on  the  development  of  Latin  prose  literature, 
and  on  the  Latin  historians  before  Tacitus. 
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Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10)  ;  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin 
Poets  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard 
University,  $.75)  ;  and  for  the  second  half-year  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(B.  H.  Sanborn,  $2.50). 

6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny  (selected 
Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
Course  2a  and  2b  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.50).  Pliny: 
Miiller's  text-edition  (Teubner,  31.  1.20).  Juvenal:  S.  G.  Owen's  edition 
of  the  Satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $.70), 
or  L.  Friedlander's  edition  with  German  notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895, 
31.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W.  Gilbert  (Teubner,  31.  2.40),  or 
the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  31.  18). 


8.  Latin  Literature. — Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  and 
Scipio's  Dream);  Lucretius;  Plautus  (four  plays).  Mon., 
Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11.  Professor  Minton  Warren  and  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Plautus  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Warren. 

Morris's  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25),  and  Fay's  Mostellaria  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00)  will  be 
used  in  class.  The  following  annotated  editions  may  also  be  consulted 
with  advantage  :  Sonnenschein's  T.  3facci  Plauti  Rudens  (editio  minor, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.10)  ;  Fowler's  The  3fenaechmi  of  Plautus  (B.  H. 
Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00).  Cicero:  T.  W.  Dougan's  Ciceronis  Tusciilanae 
Disputationes,  Libri  I,  II  (Cambridge,  University  Press).  Lucretius: 
Bailey's  text  edition,  in  the  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  is  recommended,  and  will  be  used  in  class.  For 
a  commentary  students  are  referred  to  Merrill's  Lucretius  (American 
Book  Co.). 
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14  V{/'.  Latin  Literature.  —  Cicero's  Correspondenee.  Half-course 
(first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor  Min- 
ton  Warren.  (V) 

A  selection  from  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  his  correspondents  will  be 
read  for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order;  with  constant  reference  to 
Cicero's  public  career  and  the  side-lights  thrown  upon  his  character  and 
motives.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  epistolary  style  of  Ciceror 
and  to  the  differences  between  his  Latinity  and  that  of  his  correspondents. 

Students  should  supply  themselves  with  L.  C.  Purser's  text  edition  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  Ad  Familiares,  $1.50;  Ad  Atticum,  2  vols.,. 
$1.10  each).  The  annotated  edition  of  Cicero's  Correspondence  by  Tyrrell 
&  Purser,  in  seven  volumes,  will  be  found  useful.  This  and  other  books; 
needed  will  be  accessible  in  the  Libran^  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Influence.  Professor  Morgan  and  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil  in 
later  Latin  poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  his  place  in  the 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance  and  his  influence  on  modern  poetry. 
The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  reading,  translating,  and  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  poems  of  Virgil,  including  most  of  the  minor  poems  attributed 
to  him. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  the  editions  of  the  text  of  Virgil  by  Hirzel 
(Oxford  Classics,  Clarendon  Pr?ss,  $.80)  and  by  Ribb3ck  (editio  minor , 
Teubner) .  For  those  who  wish  an  annotated  edition,  Papillon  and 
Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with  introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford,. 
Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  1ST.  Y.,  $2.75).  For  further  reference,  the  fol- 
lowing works,  besides  the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature,  will  be 
found  useful:  Conington's  largj  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Nettleship 
(Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols.,  .^9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898y 
$3.25).  Sellar's  Rom,an  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Virgil,  2d  edition 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press:  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D.  Comparetti,  Vir- 
gilio  nel  medio  Eoo.  2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10.) t 
English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  B  n?cke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50). 
Pierre  d3  Nolhae,  Pdraryie  et  I'humamsme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  1G). 
G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebunq  dzs  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by 
Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Ueim  r,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 
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10.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures;  study  of  an- 
cient representations  ;  required  reading  and  two  short  theses 
on  special  topics.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  al  12.  Professor  Mor- 
gan. (XIII) 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life. 
The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on 
classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  fourteen  hundred  stere- 
opticon  slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be 
required  to  make  two  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  much  more  minute 
way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures. 

12.  History  of  Latin  Literature  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century. 
— Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  al 
2. SO.     Professor  Howard.  (VII) 

Course  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed 
with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced 
full  course. 

The  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their 
works.  Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  course  for 
an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

Comparative  Literature  5  xhf.  The  History  of  Classical  Culture 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Half-course  (first  half-year-).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (XII) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students  : 
first,  those  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  study  of 
modern  literature  ;  and,  second,  those  whose  main  interest  is  in  the  classics, 
but  who  desire  to  follow  the  history   of  ancient  learning  down  to  the 
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Renaissance,  as  one  of  the  chief  constituent  elements  both  in  mediaeval 
and  in  modern  culture.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  much  of  continuous 
literary  tradition  survived  from  the  older  time  in  spite  of  the  confusions  of 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages  and  found  expression  in  various  revivals  of  learn- 
ing before  the  Renaissance.  Attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of  Christianity 
upon  letters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  new  imaginative  forms  and  matters, 
whether  Christian  or  popular,  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
later  periods.  Among  the  different  topics  which  will  be  treated  with  some 
detail  are  the  following :  the  Sacred  Epic,  Rhythmical  Latin  Verse,  the 
Hymns  and  Goliardic  Poetry,  the  Mediaeval  Latin  drama.  A  brief  review 
is  given  of  the  history  of  mediaeval  education  and  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  movements  which  led  to  the 
Renaissance. 

COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

'Ehf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course).  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 
mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).    Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half -course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Harris.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
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a  preparation  for  Second- Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Versions  from  English  into  Greek  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50). 

7  hf  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  at  2.30.  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  JE,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 
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The  text-book  used  in  this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  £  Co.,  Boston,  £.50).  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-cou?°se.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.  (^Y) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3.  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises,  but  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XY) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not.  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course 
may  be  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given,  with  half-hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  wishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for 
any  degree. 
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Note. — The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  51),  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  (see  page  5) . 

Introduction  to  the  Interpretation  and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors. 
Half-course  {second  half-year').  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  25  2hf. ;  XII) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the 
method  and  aim  of  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  The  second  part  will  be  given  to  practice  in  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  Those  who  take  the  course  to 
count  it  for  a  degree  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Seminary  will  be 
expected  to  do  certain  collateral  reading  in  the  first  part  of  the  half-year, 
and  in  the  second  part  to  participate  in  exercises  on  the  author  selected. 
Other  graduates  or  advanced  students  who  desire  merely  to  attend  the  course 
will  be  welcome  to  do  so. 

The  text  required  is  Euripidis  Medea,  ed.  II,  Prinz-Wecklein  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1899,  M.  2.40). 

Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. — Lectures,  reading, 
and  reports.  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  12.      Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  77  2hf. ;  XLH) 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 
secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Members  of 
the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 
scholia  and  of  other  aids.  The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 
a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 
read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  early. 

Any  edition  of  the  vulgate,  such  as  Dindorf's  text  of  the  Iliad  (Teub- 
ner, Leipzig,  M.  1.50)  and  Ludwich's  text  of  the  Odyssey  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50),  will  be  sufficient  for  the  class-room.  No  other  book  is  pre- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  useful  to  own  at  least  one  critical  text  among  the 
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following  :  ITomeri  Bias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa, 
2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1895  and  1898,  each  about  $2.50)  ;  Christ's 
Ilxadis  Carmina  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  188-1,  M.  16);  Cauer's  Iliad,  editio 
maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  6.50)  ;  Leaf's  Iliad  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
London,  1900  and  1902,  $8.00).  As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recommended 
van  Leeuwen' s  Enchiridium  dictionis  epicae  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1892-9-1, 
about  $3.00)  and  Monro's  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,  2d  edition 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  about  $3.25). 

[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  33  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

[Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides).     Half-course. 
Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  23  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Course  23,  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates,  deals 
with  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and 
Eumenides  of  Aeschylus.  Sidgwick's  text  of  Aeschylus  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  $.90),  or  separate  editions  with  notes  of  the  three  plays  (each 
.    $.75)  ;  Wecklein,  Aschylos  Orestie  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  6). 

\  Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  9.  Professor  J.  H. 
Wright.  (CI.  Phil.  43  ;  X) 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given ;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  include,  besides  the 
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reading,  a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elemen- 
tary exercises  in  text-criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of 
matters  of  literary  history;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of 
Sophocles  —  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical 
conceptions,  myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient 
quotations,  ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations — and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the1 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also  Ellendt's  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  E.  Bruhn's  Anhang  (Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  8  tes  Bd.,  1899),  and  they  also  should  have  at  hand  the  best 
text  editions  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  together  with 
Nauck's  Tragicorwm  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (ed.  II,  Teubner,  1889, 
about  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Plays  of  Euripides.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  61) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully  examined.  In  particular,  the 
relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
later  drama,  will  be  considered.  But  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class. 

[The  Old  Greek  Comedy.  Reading  of  the  Fragments,  with  studies 
in  biography  and  literary  history.  Half-course.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  71  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 
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In  this  course  the  student  will  make  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

comedians  who  were  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes 
on  the  Athenian  stage. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  first 
volume  of  Theodor  Kock's  Comicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1880,  M.  18)  and  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts.  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90). 

[The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.     Critical  and  literary  study  of  the 
play.     Lectures.  .  Professor  J.  W.  White.]      (CI.  Phil.  78) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  text  of  the  play  will  be  independently  established  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  extant  manuscripts,  and  its  interpretation  will  involve  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  Alexandrine  and 
Byzantine  commentators  and  in  editions,  monographs,  and  journals  that 
have  been  issued  since  the  publication  of  the  editio  princeps.  All  ques- 
tions will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  instructor  in  lectures,  in  which  the 
play  will  be  considered  not  only  under  the  formal  aspects  of  its  language 
and  rhythmical  structure,  but  also  with  ragard  to  its  historical  setting,  its 
literary,  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  and  mythical  allusions,  its 
references  to  facts  of  political,  legal,  military,  religious,  scenic,  and 
private  antiquities,  its  scene  and  plot,  its  literary  quality,  and  the  poet's 
purpose  in  writing  it. 

The  course  will  exemplify  the  methods  of  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology  in  application  to  an  entire  play,  and  incidentally  it  will  illus- 
trate the  successive  processes  that  are  employed  in  the  making  of  a  large 
critical  and  exegetical  edition  of  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

The  members  of  the  course  will  have  access  to  the  instructor's  indexes 
of  the  play,  bibliographical  indexes,  collations  and  photographs  of  manu- 
scripts, and  collection  of  monographs,  and  will  also  receive  admission  to 
the  shelves  of  the  library  in  Gore  Hall.  They  are  advised  to  furnish 
themselves  with  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  H  >nry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90),  and  with  F.  H.  M.  Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Acharnenses  (Halle, 
1887,  M.  10). 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.    Fri.,  2. 30-4. 30,  and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White.] 

(CI.  Phil.  38;  VIII) 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
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the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  translation  of  the 
author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
less  commonly  read  plays. 

Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  8vo 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  each  vol.,  limp  cloth, 
90  cents). 

Students  pursuing  the  course  will  be  granted  admission  to  the  shelves  in 
Gore  Hall,  where  they  will  have  access  to  the  University's  collection  of 
books  and  monographs  on  Aristophanes  and  to  its  philological  periodicals. 
There  is  a  small  but  good  collection  of  editions  of  Aristophanes  also  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department. 

[Herodotus.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  80A/.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  un- 
dergraduates, aims  chiefly  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading.  The  plan  is  to 
read  nearly  all  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus.  The  instructor  will  begin 
by  introductory  lectures  on  Herodotus's  language  and  its  relation  to  the 
spoken  Ionic  dialect,  and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  History.  The  class 
will  be  assigned  portions  of  the  work  to  be  read  outside  the  class-room. 
In  the  class-room  the  reading  will  amount  to  four  or  five  Weidmann  pages 
daily.  There  will  be  comment  on  the  subject-matter,  and  lectures  on  the 
predecessors  of  Herodotus  in  prose  and  on  his  own  position  in  literature 
as  a  prose  writer. 

Every  student  should  own  a  complete  text :  either  Stein's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  5.40)  or  Abicht's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  4).  Annotated  texts: 
Herodot,  erklart  von  H.  Stein  (Weidmann,  each  book  M.  2.20;  Band  I, 
Heft  1,  1901 ;  Heft  2,  1902 ;  the  other  books  in  earlier  editions)  ;  K. 
Abicht,  Herodotos  (Teubner,  each  book  about  M.  2.40). 

[Thucydides.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(   1.  Phil.  44 hf) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  histori- 
cal writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of  prose  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style.  It  will  be  assumed 
that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.      The    class    will   be    expected    to    have  Morris's 
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Thucydides,  Book  I  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.(55),  and  Lamberton's  Thucydides, 
Books  II  and  III  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.75).  Classen's  Thucydides, 
or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides,  with  Latin  notes  (4  vols., 
complete,  Teubner,  M.  22.80),  should  be  frequently  consulted.  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and 
historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

[Early   Greek   Oratory.  —  Gorgias,    Antiphon,    Andocides.       Half- 
course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  36  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  Avith  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them,  and  opportunity  to  investigate  topics  in  connection  therewith. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Aniiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Gorgiae  Antisthenis  Alcidamantis  declamationibus  edidit  3T.  Blass, 
2d  edition  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis  orationes  edidit 
J.  H.  Lipsius  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20).  Very  useful  would  be 
Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsarnkeit  Parti,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14). 

9 

The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero.     Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  6&Vif;  XI) 

The  comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers  in  their  Philippics  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  Oxford  texts  will  be  used  in  the  class  :  Demos- 
thenes, edited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Vol.  I;  Cicero  Orationes,  edited  by 
A.  C.  Clark,  Vol.  VI  ($1.00  and  $.75  respectively).  Students  will  find  it 
well  to  have,  for  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  annotated  by  J.  E.  Sandys 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $1.10  each),  and  for  Cicero,  J.  R.  King's 
annotated  edition,  The  Philippic  Orations  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
$2.75).     The  latter  is  out  of  print  and  can  be  had  only  second-hand. 

[The  Politics  of  Aristotle.     Half-course.     Professor  Goodwin.] 

(CI.  Phil.  27  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle  will  be  studied  with  such  help  as  is  afforded  by 
other  ancient  authorities,  especially  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  and  by  modern  writers.  Bekker's  text  of  the  Politics 
(Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  2)  ;  Blass's  text  of  'AdrjvaLwv  IIoAiTeia  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  M.  1.50). 
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iterary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  —  Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry) .  — 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime). — Horace  (Art  of  Poetry). — 
Quintilian  (Book  X).  —  Lectures  and  studies.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  40;  HI) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  A.  0.  Prickard's  edition  of  Longinus  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  Albert's  large  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry 
(Hachette,  Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of 
Quintilian  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  1.). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  University 
and  Department  Libraries. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Greek  pastoral  poetry,  with  some 
study  of  the  mime.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Harris. 

(CI.  Phil.  26Vif.  ;  XII) 
In  this  course  the  poems  of  Theocritus  will  be  read,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  pieces  of  Bion  and  Moschus.     In  connection  with  Theocritus 
some  of  the  mimiambi  of  Herondas  will  be  read. 

The  texts  used  will  be  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf's  Bucolici  Graeci 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.70),  and  either  Crusius'  (Teubner,  M.  3.20)  or  Buech- 
eler's  (Bonn,  F.  Cohen)  edition  of  Herondas.  Of  value  will  be  found 
Cholmeley's  Theocritus  (London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  $1.40)  and  the 
edition  by  Fritzsche-Hiller  (Teubner,  M.  2.70)   with  German  notes. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark.  Half-course  (first  half -year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  60  Vif.  ;  HI) 

In  this  course  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  read  in 
class,  with  thorough  interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study 
of  the  literary  relations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  will 
treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required 
on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and  during  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 
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The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wur- 
tembergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinitv  School. 

[The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course  (second  half-year).     Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  54  2hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Ronian 
world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of 
the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  Avhich  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

[The   Epistles  of  St.   Paul.     Mon.,   Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor 
Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  72  ;  III) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  several  epistles  of  Paul  will  be  read  carefully,  and  others 
more  cursorily;  and  the  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.l).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribner's,  $3.00). 

[The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.     Half-course.      Twice  a 
week.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  81  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism  con- 
nected with  these  epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  this  course. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome.  Half-course  {first  half-year) .  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  82^/.) 

In  this  course  two  types  of  post-pauline  Christian  thought  will  be  studied, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Epistle  of  Clement  comparison  will  be  made 
with  the  theological  ideas  of  others  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Lightfoot  and  Harmer,  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  16s.). 

[The  Comedies  of  Plautus.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  68) 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  the   chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  translation  of 

Plautus  into  English.     All  the  plays  will  be  taken  up  except  those  read  in 

Latin  8.     Brief  introductions  will  be  given  to  the  several  plays,  and  the 

relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent 

literature  will  be  considered.      Students  should   supply  themselves  with 

Lindsay's  text  edition  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  $3.00). 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Minton  Warren.] 

(CI.  Phil.  47) 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given.  Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Donatus. 

[History  of  the  Roman  Drama.  Half-course.  Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  24  hf) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  by  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  an 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Drama.  No  Plautus  or  Terence 
will  be  read,  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  both  will  be  taken 
for  granted.  Seneca  will  not  be  read.  Students  will  be  expected  to  trans- 
late and  comment  one  day  in  the  week.  The  other  two  days  will  be  given 
to  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  course  should  own  both  volumes  of  Ribbeck's  Scaenicae 
Eomanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta,  3d  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  10.20). 
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Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  studies. 
Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  b02hf. ;  IV) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petrouius,  Persius,  and  others.  Comparisons  of 
the  methods  of  these  authors  and  of  their  influence  on  the  development 
of  Satire  in  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be  instituted.  All  members  of 
the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  by 
Baehrens  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  31.  4.20).  S.  G.  Owen's  edition  of  Persius 
and  Juvenal  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $.70).  Biicheler's  Petronius, 
4th  ed.  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40).  For  Horace,  any  of  the  best 
editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading;  of  the  orations. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  45  hf) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Cornoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations  and  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them.  The  third 
volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will 
serve  as  the  text.  The  best  special  editions  of  those  orations  which  have 
been  separately  published  will  be  found  in  the  College  and  Classical 
Libraries. 

[The  Second  Punic  War.  —  Li vy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Pro- 
fessor  Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  46) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy.  The 
members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time 
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brief  reports  on  special   topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to 
investigate. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condita  libri, 
apparatu  critico  adiecto  edidit  A.  Luchs,  vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  6). 

[The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.  Half-course  Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  41  hf) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with 
profit.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  historical  writing 
among  the  Romans  from  the  Annalists  to  Tacitus.  Considerable  portions 
of  text  will  be  read  rapidly,  and  the  relation  of  the  important  writers  to 
their  sources  and  models,  their  purpose,  form  of  presentation,  style,  etc., 
will  be  carefully  studied.  The  work  of  the  class-room  will  include  both 
lectures  by  the  instructor  and  exercises  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Each 
student  should  provide  himself  with  Peter's  Historicorum  Romanorum 
Fragmenia  (Leipzig,  1883,  M.  4.50),  and  some  standard  text  of  Caesar, 
Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Livy. 

[History  of  Pastoral  Literature. — The  Classical  Pastoral  and  the 
Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.] 

(Comp.  Lit.  16a  hf) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Course  16a,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified 
undergraduates,  is  continued  by  Comparative  Literature  166.  These 
half-courses  taken  together  present  the  history  of  pastoral  literature  from 
Theocritus  to  modern  times.  In  Course  16a,  the  lectures  will  consider  such 
subjects  as  the  origins  of  pastoral  poetry  and  its  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drine age,  Virgil's  modification  of  the  Theocritean  idyll,  the  pastoral 
elements  in  the  Greek  romance,  the  revival  of  the  eclogue  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  the  mediaeval  conflictus,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  eclogue 
of  the  Renaissance  on  contemporary  vernacular  literature.  The  lectures 
will  be  accompanied  by  extensive  readings  and  translations,  with  brief 
explanatory  comment. 

[The  Works  of  Ovid,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary 
Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.]  (CI.  Phil.  79  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 
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This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. There  will  be  incidental  lectures,  on  such  subjects  as  the  life 
of  Ovid,  the  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  represented  in  his 
works,  the  transmission  of  his  poems  in  the  Middle  xYges,  his  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  less  detail,  on  that  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  modern  times.  The  remaining  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  reading  or  translating,  with  discussions,  a  large  number  of 
typical  selections  from  his  works.  Students  should  be  provided  with  the 
text  edition  of  Ovid  by  Merkel-Ehwald  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) . 

The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-XVI).  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Professor  Howard.    (CI.  Phil.  56  *hf. ;  II) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  Q5  hf) 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  the  class-room, 
with  such  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  plays  and  their  influence  on  later 
tragedy  as  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  permits.  Students  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  L.  Annaei  Senecae  Tragoediae,  recensuit  et  emenda- 
vit  Fr.  Leo  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1878-79,  about  M.  16). 

[Seneca's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half -course.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  73  hf] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  outside  of  the  class-room  large 
amounts  of  Seneca's  prose  writings.  Difficulties  will  be  explained  by  the 
instructor.  Some  passages  will  be  studied  in  class  in  detail.  There  will 
be  much  discussion  by  class  and  instructor  of  the  philosophy  as  contained 
in  the  Latin  text ;  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  systematize  it.  All 
members  of  the  class  must  own  Seneca's  prose  writings  in  the  Teubner 
text  (ed.  Haase),  3  vols. 
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[The  Roman  Novel.  — Petronius  and  Apuleius.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  74  hf) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. In  it  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
This  reading  supplemented  by  the  lectures  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  4  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1904,  M.  2.40),  and  Apulei  Metamorphoseon 
libri  XI,  rec.  van  der  Vliet  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1897,  M.  3.50). 

[History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  42  ;  XIII) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  students' 
reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of  the  chief  works  of 
a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the  authors  will  be  con- 
fined to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 

No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
von  Christ's  Qeschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  Volume  VII  of  Iwan 
von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  4th  edition 
(Beck,  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following  manuals  will  also  be 
found  useful:  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  A.  and  M. 
Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  5  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.). 
Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30). 

Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).  Study  of  Dialectic  In- 
scriptions. Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  34  Vifi  ;  V) 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will   occupy  about   one-half   of   the  time,  while  the  other 
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half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

InscripHones  Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectos  seleciae,  edidit  F. 
Solmsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1905,  M.  3).  Desirable  would  be  Brug- 
mann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  Muller's  Hand- 
buch  der  klassischen  Alterthumswissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  M.  12), 
or  Hirt's  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Laid-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

[Greek  Grammar  (Syntax) .    Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  62  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  especially  the  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  present  a  report  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  21hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  of  which  the  Department 
possesses  a  large  number,  it  is  expected  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful 
not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to 
visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6),  and  Michel,  Recueil 
d'  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,   1900,   18  fr.).     Valuable 
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books  of  reference  are  the  following :  Larf eld,  Griechische  Epigraphik 
(in  I.  von  Miillers  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,  1892,  31.  15)  and  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II, 
Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig,  1898,  31.  20)  ;  Roberts,  Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888, 
$4.50)  ;  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
31.  6)  ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901,  31.  45)  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (Clarendon  Press,  1901,  $3.10). 

These  and  other  important  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.    Half-course.    Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  30  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  will  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.  In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D .  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1893,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15).  Gardthausen,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  31.  18).  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur 
griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  31.  3.60).  Kenyon, 
The  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $2.50). 

Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .     Half-course  {second  half- 
year).   Mon.,Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.   Professor  Minton  Warren. 

(CI.  Phil.  22  2hf.  ;  V) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation  and 
accentuation,  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.  Illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Italic  dialects,  but  the  treatment  in  the  main  will  be  historical  rather  than 
comparative.  No  text-book  is  required,  but  students  will  find  useful 
either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1894,  $5.00),  or 
Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  31.  9). 
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[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).     Half-course.     Professor  HOWARD.] 

(CI.  Phil.  28  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  will  treat  briefly  (in  lectures)  the  history  of  the  study  of 

Latin  Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  aims  and  methods,  and  also  the 

principles  which  underlie  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods, 

and  tenses.     Questions  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

[The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Half-course.  Professor 
Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  31  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  treat  the  remains  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
in  their  relations  to  Latin.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  phonology  and 
grammar  of  these  dialects,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extant 
inscriptions  will  be  interpreted. 

Buck's  Oscan  and  Umbrian  Grammar  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1904). 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.  (CI.  Phil.  63  xhf. ;  IV) 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  tine  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50).  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 

[Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important  for  their  Language 
or  Content.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises.  Half -course. 
Professor  Minton  Warren.]  (CI.  Phil.  55  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  will  not  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  technical  minutiae  of 
epigraphy,  but  rather  with  the  interpretation  of  important  monuments  of 
the  language  representing  different  periods.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  poetical  inscriptions.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  63,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 
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Recently  discovered  inscriptions  of  general  interest  will  be  considered 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made,  by  means  of  lectures, 
to  show  the  relation  of  inscriptions  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Romans. 
Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Lindsay's  Latin  Inscriptions 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25).  Fairley's  Monumentum  Ancyranum :  The  Deeds 
of  Augustus  (published  by  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1898,  50  cts.).  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epi- 
graphica  (Leipzig,  Teubner,   M.  9.20). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.     Half -course.   Professor  How- 
ard.] (CI.  Phil.  58  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75). 

[Low  Latin.     Half-course.     Professor  Grandgent.] 

(Rom.  Phil.  5  A/.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Romance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  Erom  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Lubke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own  investigations,  Avhich  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  should  have  for 
reading  W.  Heraeus,  Die  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  P.  Geyer, 
Itinera  hierosolymitana  saeculi  iiii—viii,  Vienna,  1898  (Vol.  39  of  the 
Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinoruni) . 
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[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  and  investigation.  Half-course.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  29  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  religion  and 
worship  among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conflict  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  treats  in  detail  special  topics  within  the 
general  field.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  f ollowing :  earliest 
places  and  forms  of  worship;  sacred  precincts,  temples,  and  temple 
property ;  the  personnel  and  ceremonials  of  worship ;  sacrifice  ;  oracles ; 
the  Orphic  sect ;  mysteries ;  later  religious  organizations ;  family  cults ; 
national  and  state  festivals. 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures ;  each  student,  however,  is 
expected  to  make  a  short  investigation  and  present  his  results  to  the  class. 

Full  bibliographies  are  given  by  the  instructor,  and  all  important  books 
are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Department  or  in  the  University 
Library.  The  most  useful  single  book  for  students  to  own  is  Stengel's 
Griechische  Kultusaltertumer  (Iwan  von  Miiller's  HandbucJi  der  klassi- 
schen  Alterturnswissenschaft,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1898,  M.  6). 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans. — Ovid's  Fasti.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  11.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  32  *hf. ;  XII) 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29)  described  above. 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 

[Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil,  hlhf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.     The  different  public  assem- 
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blies  will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
expected  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library.  No  text- 
book is  prescribed  for  the  course,  but  each  student  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  provide  himself  with  any  or  all  of  the  following  works  :  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltert  timer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8)  ;  A.  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  Roman  Public  Life  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $2.50)  ; 
E.  E.  Abbott,  A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901,  $1.50). 

[History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright.] 

(Hist.  2) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in 
an  approved  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  History.  An  ability  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  essential,  will  be  found  of  advantage. 

The  course  will  undertake,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
political  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  give  not  only  a  survey  of  Greek 
civilization  in  its  manifold  aspects,  but  also  an  estimate  of  its  contributions 
to  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  of  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  important  epochs,  on  commanding  personalities,  and  on  the  more 
significant  expressions  of  Greek  ideals  in  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and 
institutions,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart,  along  with  increased 
knowledge,  a  vivid  and  sound  appreciation  of  what  the  Greeks  were  and 
did.  The  course  will  thus  be  useful  to  men  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  in  general,  as  well  as  to  students  of  History  and  the 
Classics  in  particular. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  by  conferences  ;  collateral 
reading  will  be  indicated  in  various  modern  authorities  —  Abbott,  Bury, 
Curtius,  Ereeman,  Gilbert,  Greenidge,  Grote,  Holm,  E.  Meyer,  and  others. 
Students  will  also  be  guided  to  the  leading  sources  of  information,  such 
as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch. 
Topics  suited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals  will  be  assigned 
for  investigation  and  written  report. 

[History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     Professor  Haskins.] 

(Hist.  3) 
Omitted  in  1907-08. 
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This  is  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Rome,  designed  for  those  who 
have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
place  of  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  The  earlier  period  will  not  be 
neglected,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  later  Republic 
and  the  Empire.  The  treatment  will  be  descriptive  rather  than  narrative, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Students  will  be  required  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  in  the  general  histories  of  Mommsen,  Ihne,  and  Duruy, 
in  the  constitutional  manuals,  and  in  more  special  works.  They  will  also 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  such  ancient 
historians  as  are  easily  accessible  in  translation.  The  results  of  the 
reading  will  be  tested  by  fortnightly  examinations,  and  two  written  theses 
will  be  required. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History.     Half -course.     Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Wright.]  (Hist.  17  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  will  be  based  upon  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
a  large  part  of  Aristotle's  Politics  with  studies  in  his* Adrjvalwv  HoXirela  and 
other  writings,  and  in  other  ancient  historical  sources,  including  much  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  Epigraphy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  a  survey  of 
the  leading  constitutional  experiments  in  the  Hellenic  world  will  be  given, 
and  detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  different  topics.  Especial  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  constitutional  development  of  Athens.  The  members 
of  the  course  will  be  trained  to  independence  of  judgment  and  in  histori- 
cal writing,  through  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number  of  theses,  for 
which  a  certain  amount  of  original  research  will  be  necessary. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  by  itself  or  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  History  20i. 

Greek  Constitutional  History.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

(Hist.  2(H\) 

Tins  is  a  course  of  research,  and  is  open  only  to  competent  students 
who  are  taking  or  have  taken  History  17  or  its  equivalent.  Each  member 
of  the  course  will  investigate,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  one  or 
more  topics  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Greece.  Erequent  personal 
conferences  between  instructor  and  student  will  be  held,  as  also  occasional 
general  meetings  of  all  the  members  of  the  course,  where  there  will  be 
criticism  and  discussion  of  reports  and  papers. 
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Classical  Archaeology.  —  General  Introduction  to  Greek  Archae- 
ology. Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.  (CI.  Phil.  64a  tyf. ;  II) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece. 
The  treatment  will  be  primarily  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods 
of  Greek  art  (the  Aegean,  Geometric,  Archaic,  Classical,  and  Hellenistic) 
will  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in  each 
period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  Avill  be  briefly  discussed.  Throughout  the 
course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to 
classical  literature,  and  the  importance  of  archaeological  materials  for  the 
elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classical  writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library,  but 
members  of  the  course  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  TarbelPs  History  of 
Greek  Art  (Meadville,  1896,  $1.00)  and  Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture  (2d  edition,  Macmillan,  1905,  $2.50).  Other  useful  books 
are  Tsountas  and  Manatt's  Mycenaean  Age  (Boston,  1897,  $6.00)  and 
Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,   1905,  $5.00). 

Classical  Archaeology.  —  General  Introduction  to  Etruscan  and 
Roman  Archaeology.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(01.  Phil.  646  Vif  ;  II) 

The  purpose  and  the  method  of  this  course  are  similar  to  those  of 
Classical  Philology  64a,  which  it  is  planned  to  follow.  The  earlier  lectures 
will  be  devoted  to  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Italy  and  its  relation  to 
the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Greece  and  Central  Europe.  Then  the  rise 
and  development  of  Etruscan  art  and  the  influence  of  that  art  on  Rome 
will  be  briefly  traced.  And  in  the  final  lectures  the  development  of  the 
different  branches  of  Roman  art  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  etc.) 
will  be  systematically  considered. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  in  the  University  Library.  The 
most  important  are  :  Martha's  L'Archeologie  etrusque  et  romaine  (Paris, 
1884,  fr.  3.50)  ;  Martha's  UArt  etrusque  (Paris,  1889,  fr.  30)  ;  Mau  and 
Kelsey's  Pompeii  (Macmillan.  1902,  $2.50). 
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Classical  Archaeology  (advanced  course). — The  History  of  Greek 
.    Vase  Painting.     Lectures,  with  prescribed  reading  and   re- 
ports.     Half-course   (first   half-year).     Two  hours  a  week, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase.  (CI.  Phil.  49  Vif.) 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  can  read  German  and  French 
with  ease. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  to  students  of  classical  art  and 
literature  an  introduction  to  the  great  store  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects Avhich  is  contained  in  Greek  vase  paintings.  Attention  will  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  Attic  vases  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
but  some  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  early  local  styles  and  of 
the  later  development  in  Southern  Italy.  In  connection  with  the  great 
Attic  painters,  the  broader  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  subjects  and 
the  development  of  mythological  types  will  be  discussed.  The  third  hour 
will  be  largely  used  for  illustrative  lectures  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

No  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  large  collection  of  works  on  Greek 
ceramics  in  the  University  Library  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  members  of 
the  class. 

Classical  Archaeology.  —  Greek  Numismatics.  Half-course  (second 
half-year) .  Two  hours  a  week,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor.    Asst.  Professor  Chase.      (CI.  Phil.  69  2hf.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of  coinage  in  Greek 
lands  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  of  ancient  history,  literature, 
and  art.  It  will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture  course,  but  members  of  the  class 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  brief  reports,  based  on  a  study  of  the  coins  and 
facsimiles  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art, 
and  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Hill's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (Macmillan,  1899,  $2.25) 
and  Historical  Greek  Coins  (Macmillan,  1906,  $2.50)  ;  Gardner's  Types 
of  Greek  Coins  (Cambridge,  1883,  $8.00)  ;  Head's  Historia  Numorum 
(Oxford,  1887,  $10.50). 

[Pausanias,  with  special  reference  to  the  Monuments  of  Olympia 
and  Delphi.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Phil.  67) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  men  who '  have  already  had  some 
work  in  archaeology,  but  it  may  be  taken  by  any  student  of  classical 
philology.     A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required. 
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During  the  first  half-year,  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  books 
of  Pausanias  will  be  read,  and  the  instructor  will  make  these  the  basis  of 
lectures  on  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia  and  their  results.  In  the 
second  half-year,  the  tenth  book  of  Pausanias  will  be  read,  and  the  class 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  brief  theses  and  reports  from  the  accounts  of 
the  French  excavations  at  Delphi.  In  this  way,  members  of  the  course 
will  familiarize  themselves  with  archaeological  periodicals  and  periodical 
literature,  and  the  course  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  special  work. 

Every  member  of  the  course  should  have  Schubart's  text  of  Pausanias 
(Teubner;  Leipzig,  2  vols.,  M.  3.60  and  4.40).  Other  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  University  Library.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  would 
be  useful :  Frazer's  Pausanias' s  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1898, 
$30).  Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Descriptio,  Vol.  II, 
pars  1,  and  Vol.  II,  pars  2  (Berlin,  1901,  1904,  M.  18  each).  Botticher's 
Olympia  (second  edition,  Berlin,  1886,  $2.50).  Luckenbach's  Olympia 
und  Delphi  (Munich,  1904,  M.  2). 


[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.     Half -course. 
Assfc.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Phil.  70 hf.) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.  The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 

The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Frazer's  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1898,  $30.00). 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Descriptio,  Vol.  I,  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum  (Leip- 
zig>  1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Curtius's  Stadtgeschiclite  von  Athen 
(Berlin,  1891,  M.  16).  Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00).  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarum  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  M.  18). 
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[The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  (lassies  in  secondary 
schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  prescribed  reading-,  and 
illustrations  of  class  work.  Half-course.  Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (Education  lOahf.) 

Omitted  in  1007-08. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  conversational  method  and  the  inductive  method  will  also  be 
considered.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lesson,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  Avrite  in  Latin 
and  Greek  —  all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
Avill  be  used  and  compared.  The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Friday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  Conflicts  on  Friday  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  work  in  sections  at  other  times.  The  work  will  be  tested  at 
the  final  examination.  Written  answers  to  questions  based  on  the  lectures 
will  be  expected  every  week.  The  final  examination  will  test  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  that  have  been  done.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

J^     20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 

Directors  for  1907-08:  Professors  J.  H.  Weight  and  Minton 
Warren. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1907-08  are  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Coloneus)  and 
Terence.  The  meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  4.30 
to  6  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  Professor  Minton  Warren  before  July  1 ;  and  present 
members  who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to 
that  effect  by  the  same  date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own  :  Sophoclis  Tragoediae,  ex  recensione 
G.  Dindorfii  (6th  ed.,  by  S.  Mekler,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.20).    Scholia 
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in  Sophoclis  Tragoedias  Vetera,  etc.,  edidit  P.  N.  Papageorgius  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  M.  5.40).  P.  Terenti  Afri  Comoediae  recognovit  R.  Y.  Tyrrell 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  1902,  $.90)  and  Aeli  Donati,  quod  fertur  Com- 
mentum  Terenti,  recensuit  P.  Wessner,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  Vol.  I,  1902, 
M.  10,  Vol.  II,  1905,  M.  12. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  Comparative  Philology  2a,  Romance  Phil- 
ology 5,  Literature  1,  Government  5,  Pine  Arts  3,  History  of  Religions  2, 
Philosophy  12,  Architecture  la,  and  to  the  courses  in  Comparative 
Literature. 

The  following  half-courses,  omitted  in  1907-08,  are  offered  less 
frequently  than  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages  :  — 

Greek 

I3  tyf-  Greek  Philosophy. — Plato  (Protagoras,  Meno,  Phaedo, 
Phaedrus).     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Latin 
13  hf.    Latin  Literature.  —  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Classical  Philology 

76  hf.  Greek  Epic  Poetry  other  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Lec- 
tures and  reading.     Asst.  Professor  Harris. 

52  hf.    Greek  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Professor  Morgan. 

48.        Demosthenes.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

39  hf.  Cicero's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

57  hf.  Introduction  to  later  Roman  Philosophy.  —  Boethius  (Con- 
solatio  Philosophiae).  Lectures,  reading,  and  special  studies. 
Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

75  hf.  The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries. — Lectures  am 
investigation.     Professor  Morgan. 

53  M-    Greek  Mythology.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investiga- 

tions.    Asst,  Professor  Guliuk. 

59  hf.  Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore. 

37.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 

35  hf.  Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography.  Professor 
J.  W.  White. 
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In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  $2.25 
each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols..  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momm- 
sen's  History  oj  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  Grundy's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $1.50).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murray, 
London,  $4.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Mac- 
millan, $1.75).  Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  18s.).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties (Scribners,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  $5.00). 
Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Gilbert's 
The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00). 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  2d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Abbott's  History  and  Description  of  Roman 
Political  Institutions  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00).  Platner's  Topography 
of  Rome  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $3.00). 

Mythology.     Seemann's  Mythology  of    Greece  and  Rome,   edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).     Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
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(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gay  ley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  N.  Fowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  W.  E.  Wright's  Short  History  of  Greek 
Literature^  American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  .  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00).  Campbell's  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy 
(Putnams,  $1.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur,  fifth 
ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40J,  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr 
(Macmillan,  $8.00).  Simcox's  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Harper's, 
$4.00).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Au- 
thors (Macmillan,  $1.50).     Mackail,  Ljatin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  sounds 
and  inflections  in  Latin,  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00). 

Palaeography.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton,  $1.75).  Kenyon's  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $2.50). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX) . 
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HONORS 

Second-Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  in  the  Rank  List  and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue, 
and  the  successful  candidates  receive  a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above  ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition,  which  are  identical  with  the  final  examina- 
tions in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.     The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
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however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisf}^  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms  :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be 
excused  from  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 
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For  1908  and  thereafter,  a  candidate  must  offer  himself  in  at  least 
five  subjects,  including  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  of  the  list  of  subjects 
given  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  the 
Classics  on  page  59. 

Honoks  in  Literature 

Honors  in  Literature  are  open  to  Undergraduates.  These  honors 
are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the  Divisions  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,   and  are  awarded  at  graduation. 

©  ©  >  © 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  is  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Undergraduates  to 
combine  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading  in  the  Modern  Lan- 
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guages.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  underlying  unity 
of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdependence  of  classical  and 
modern  literature.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  students  by  this 
plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work  done  in  connection 
with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 

©  ©  ©  ©  © 

Ancient   and   one   Modern — besides    Enoiish.       This    knowledge, 

©  ©      ' 

when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses, 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 

8.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,-  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 
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4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested: 
Homer,  Plato  ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere, 
the  Lake  Poets ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;   Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Grandgent  is  Chairman. 

DEGREES 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  degree  of  A.M.  the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College 
Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Decree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction 

Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1908,  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  dis- 
tinction will  be  conferred  only  under  the  following  new  rules. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior 
ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in 
some  subject  or  related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergrad- 
uate career ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to 
call  for  anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uates, or  for  the  passing  of  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
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for  the  higher  degrees.  The  degree  with  distinction,  it  is  believed, 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  good 
ability. 

General  Regulations.  — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with 
distinction  in  the  Classics  shall  make  application,  not  later  than 
November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  degree, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Classics ;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
record  his  name  and  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates  are  urs^ed  to 
put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Department. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department.  If  his 
work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a  degree, 
the  Department  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without 
distinction. 

Special  Regula'ims. — The  Department  imposes  no  definite  re- 
quirement of  courses,  since  it  offers  a  considerable  variety  from 
which  candidates  may  properly  choose,  and  since  it  wishes  espe- 
cially to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  its  candidates,  work  that  is  done 
independently  of  courses. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  will  make  its  recommend  tions.  Candidates 
must  offer  themselves  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  subjects, 
including  (1)  and  (2):  — 

(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight. 

(2)  The  translation  of  Latin  authors  at  sight. 

(3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  th  »  grade  of  knowledge  reached 
in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7). 

(4)  Homer. 

(5)  Horace. 

(6)  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

(7)  General  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literatur  . 

(8)  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

(9)  History  of  Greece  to  14(5  b.o. 
(10)  History  of  Rome  to  Diocletian. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  >ifer  subject  (3),  he  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  Grjek  and  Latin  C  mposition  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  to  be  obtain  d  in  Greek  3  ami  Latin  3. 
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A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree 
with  distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  excused, 
during  his  last  year  of  residence  for  the  degree,  from  final  examina- 
tions in  classical  courses. 

The  Degree  of  A.M.  (in  the  Classics) 

For  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  who  have  already 
sufficiently  specialized  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ordinary  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  four  advanced  courses  in  Classics  (or 
Classics  and  Sanskrit) .  Related  courses  in  other  subjects  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  be  accepted  as 
constituents  in  the  candidate's  programme.  This  programme  must 
in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the  Division.  Ability  to 
use  French  and  German  books  of  reference  is  expected  of  all 
candidates. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  obtain  more  detailed  information  than  that  here  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Iridic  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 
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A.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philology 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 

A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.  These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 

Tests  of  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeographical 
principles . 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 

As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  approved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 
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B.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English.  It  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
ihe  first  day  of  April. 

2.  Five  ivritten  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(Z>)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  ii 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above) . 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  oi 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  oj 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greel 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(e)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greel 
and  Latin  authors.     Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  th( 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  anc 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2 ,  (a) ,  (6) ,  (c) . 
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C.    Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(i)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(e)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Boman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

D.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 
The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis)  are  these  : 
1 .    Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 

(b)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 
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2.  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 

PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

For  Dissertations  in  English 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form. 
Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular  ivork  of  courses  may  be  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent, may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competi'ion.  The  literary  quality 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  20  University  Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  563  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 

1906-07. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
one  full  year  within  a  period  beginning  not  more  than  two  years 
before  the  time  when  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at 
liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their  essays  from  certain  groups, 
described  on  page  554  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1906-07. 
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For  Dissertations  in  (J reek  and  Latin 
I.    For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  Walter  Pater's  Plato  and  Platonism,  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  I,  "  With  the  world  of  intellectual  production,11  through 
the  words  "  of  the  really  critical  study  of  him.11 

(6)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  Walter  Pater's  Marius  the  Epicurean,  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  I,  "As,  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity,11  through  the 
words  "as  the  procession  approached  the  altars.11 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1907-08.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1908.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1908,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  563  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1906-07. 

II.  For  Graduates 
A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  one  full  year  within  the  period  1905-1908.  Essays 
already  presented  for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition 
elsewhere  than  in  Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Disserta- 
tions offered  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  Universit}7-  are 
admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on 
the  Commencement  Programme  of  June,  1908.  Essays  must  be 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1908,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed  on  page  563  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1906-07. 

The  Sargent  Prize 
A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1907-08,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  seventh  ode  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Horace. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  scholarships  with  stipend  are  now 
available  for  students  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  scholarships  is  $55,080; 
which  includes  $4,800,  granted  by  the  University  itself,  under  the 
names  of  University  and  Normal  School  Scholarships.  There  are 
also  five  loan  scholarships  with  an  aggregate  amount  of  $950. 

Besides  the  scholarships  with  stipend,  seven  John  Harvard 
Scholarships,  and  eighty-one  Harvard  College  Scholarships,  which 
are  appointments  without  stipend,  have  been  awarded  this  year 
to  students  of  distinguished  merit  in  Harvard  College. 

A  full  account  of  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University  Cata- 
logue, 1906-07,  pp.  580  ff.  The  following  are  of  special  interest 
to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  Avas  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some  deserving 
student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  benefited  by 
such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  ii 
Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  tw< 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  Classics 
or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  th( 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
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Blank  forms    of   application  may   be  obtained    by  addressing   the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  the  fellowships  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  sixty,  with  incomes  ranging  from  $200  to 
$1,000,  are  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation  open  to  students  of 
Classical  Philology.  A  full  account  of  fellowships  is  given  in  the 
University  Catalogue,  1906-07,  pp.  564  ff.  The  following  is  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  either  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  College  or  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Harvard  University,  and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students 
in  Radcliffe  College.     It  has  an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  Avhich  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  liimself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1908,  for  the  academic  year  1908-09.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

The  Ethics  of  Pindar. 

Greek  Oracles  as  a  Source  of  Greek  History. 

The  Influence  of  Democracy  on  the  Character  of  Attic  Oratory. 

Plato's  and  Aristotle' 's  Conception  of  the  Art  of  Music  in  its  Relation 
to  Education  and  Life. 

Funeral  Rites  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Art  of  the  Fifth  Century  :  with  a 
Study  of  their  Inner  Significance. 
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The  Evidence  of  the  Intention  of  Pericles  to  Substitute  Athena  for 
Apollo  as  the  National  Divinity. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1907,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  ba  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1908. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  John  Henry 
Wright. 

APPOINTMENTS   OFFICE 

This  Office  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds  men  who 
are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  this  Faculty,  whether  or 
not  holders  of  degees. 

The  Office  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  oi 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  the  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  25. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  '1  lie  Secretary  for  Ap- 
pointments, No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES    AND   APPARATUS 
The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  465,500  bound  volumes 
and  316,000  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
including  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  tile.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
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The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  speeial  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  faeilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  autaors.  The  Library  conlains  at 
present  about  4155  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Foo-o-  Art  Museum. 
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-HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY"    I 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  ofj 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appeal 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2  University  Hall. 

THE   CLASSICAL   CONFERENCE  j 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  instituted  a  monthly  Conference, 
at  which  instructors  and  students  in  the  Classics  present  short  papers 
for  discussion.  In  this  way  the  results  of  private  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  instructors,  or  by  the  students  in  their  courses., 
are  made  public.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  al 
members  of  the  University. 

THE   HARVARD    CLASSICAL   CLUB  \ 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructor; 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  th; 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  student 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doin: 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit 
erary  exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Gree« 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers ;  announcements  of  recent  discoverie 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles   Rockwell   Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.U.,  Wales  Professor  oj 

Sanskrit. 
James  Haughton  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy . 


COURSES    OF   INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  lhf.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 
English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman's  Reader.  Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VII) 

16  2hf.  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued) .  —  Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman1  s  Reader.  Stanzas  of  Bhartri-hari.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.  (VII) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2,  5,  4,  5,  and  9  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

[2 1^/".    Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 

of  the  Vedas.     Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  the  Rig- Veda, 

etc.      Half-course   (first   half-year).      Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,   at 

3.30.     Professor  Lanman.]  (VIH) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

[3  Vif.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.]  (VIII) 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

[9.   Philosophical  Sanskrit. —  Systematic  Handbooks  of  Logic.     The 
Tarka-Sangraha  and  the  Karikavali,  together  with  their  Com- 
mentaries.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Dr.  Woods.]     (VII) 
Omitted  in  1907-08  ;  to  be  given  in  1908-09. 
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4  xhf.  Pali.  — Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism  ;  Jata- 
kas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given 
in  Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Mon.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at    3.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VIII) 

52hf.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  H.  C.  Warren's 
editions  of  Budclhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity  (Visuddhi-Magga). 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.  (VIII) 

Courses  of  Special  Study 

20a.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

20c2.  Weekly  meetings  at  the  instructor's  study  for  the  rapid  read- 
ing of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  texts .  (  Second  half-year) .  Professor 
Lanman. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  on  the  History  of  Religions  (espe- 
cially Course  2)  and  to  that  on  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India 
(Philosophy  18). 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1.  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
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For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50) ; 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- 
and  Atharva- Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  9.  This  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  diction  of 
the  native  philosophic  treatises  of  India,  and  especially  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  general  study  of  the  orthodox  philosophical  systems  of 
the  Hindus. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  For 
beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
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the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  has  recently  been 
much  enlarged  by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish  materials 
for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text-editions 
and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already  well- 
edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  those  of  the  instructors,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  and  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  recently  given  an  interesting 
collection  of  Siamese  lantern-pictures. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  art 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  ii 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  th< 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  oi 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  takei 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1908-09. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  boot 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  founc 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  tht 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  if 
worth  about  2i  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  b( 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 
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DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  CLASSICS 

DEPARTMENT  OE  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indie 
Philology  constitute  the  "Division  of  Ancient  Languages "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION 
Professor  John  Henry  Wright,  38  Quincy  Street 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE   CLASSICS 
Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,   12  Walker  Street 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  George  H.  Chase,  11  Kirkland  Road 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   CLASSICS 
Assistant  Professor  Edward  K.  Rand,  107  Lake  View  Avenue 

CURATOR   OF   CLASSICAL    ANTIQUITIES 
Assistant  Professor  George  H.  Chase,  11  Kirkland  Road 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON 

THE   CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  William  Watson  Goodwin, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Prentiss  Cummings,  A.B.,  LL.B. ; 
Babson  Savillan  Ladd,  A.B. ;  Henry  Bainbridge  Chapin,  A.B. ; 
William  Amory  Gardner,  A.B. ;  William  King  Richardson, 
A.M. 
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CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus.  5  Follen  Street. 
John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

18  Concord  Avenue. 
Charles   Rockwell   Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  9  Farrar  Street. 

John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

38  Quincy  Street. 
Charles   Pomeroy   Parker,   A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  1075  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature 

91  Walker  Street. 
Morris    Hicky    Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 
Philology.  45  Garden  Street. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

12  Walker  Street. 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

112  Brattle  Street. 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment   Criticism    and    Interpretation,    and    Dexter   Lecturer   on 
Biblical  Literature.  13  Follen  Street. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

59  Fayerweather  Street. 
William  Fenwick  Harris,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

107  Lake  View  Avenue. 
George   Henry  Chase,   Ph.D.,    Assistant   Professor   of  Classical 
Archaeology .  11  Kirkland  Road. 

Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

24  Beck  Hall. 
Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

61  Sparks  Street. 
Francis  Howard  Fobes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

8  Gannett  Hall. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  11  and  "  Graduate11  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  duly  qualified  undergraduates.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : 

Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38).     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Greek  Political  Theory  (CI.  Phil.  27).     Professor  Morgan. 

Outlines  of  Greek  Philosophy  (CI.  Phil.  35).  Professor  J.  H. 
Wright. 

Terence  (CI.  Phil.  47).     Professor  Howard. 

Cicero's  Early  Career  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan. 

History  of  Pastoral  Literature  (Comp.  Lit.  16a).  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand. 

Latin  Poetry  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries  (CI.  Phil.  48). 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Greek  Vase  Paintings  (CI.  Phil.  65).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Topography  of  Rome  (CI.  Phil.  85).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Greek  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  64a).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology  (CI.  Phil.  646).  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may  count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.:  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10, 
12,   15. 
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The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  :  Course  B, 
designed  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission, 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A  should  fol- 
low G,  and  is  a  proper  introduction  to  B.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  12,  14,  or  16.  Course  6  is 
a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8 ;  Classical  Philology  38  and  64 
may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior 
or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Courses  10  and  11  do  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses,  E,  3,  7,  follow  each 
other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year  ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  'Courses  12,  13,  14,  and  16,  in 
either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both),  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  56  ff. 

G.    Course   for    Beginners.      Tu.,    Th.,    Sat.,  at   12.      Dr.   C.   N". 
Jackson.  (XIH) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  Course  G  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  Course  G  cannot  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition, 
and  it  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
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attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  co':  -  ill  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  hare  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later. 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  I  ..  $1.25).  Macmillan's  Greek 
Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  The  Macmillan  Co..  6.75  .  Goodwin  and 
White's  Anabasis  'Ginn  &  Co..  $1.50). 

A.    Greek  Literature.     First  half-year :  Homer,  Odyssey  (Thaeaeian 
episode).       v econd   half-yt    r:    Euripides    and   Aristophar  r  - 
(scenes  from  selected  plays).      J£c         Wed.,   Fri..   at    1 
Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Fobes.  (TTT) 

Course  A  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  hare  passed  in  Greek  G  or  in  Elementary  Greek  for 
admission.  The  second  half  may  be  taken  by  students  who  hare  passed 
in  Advanced  Greek. 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  two  distinct  departments  of  Greek 
literature,  epic  poetry  and  the  drama.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  the  most  interesting  portions  in  the  narrative  of  Odysseus" 
wanderings,  as  related  by  the  hero  himself  on  the  r~r  of  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  The  work  of  the  second  half-year  will  begin  with  selections  from 
two  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  most  modern  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tists :  and  these  will  be  followed  by  similar  selections  from  his  comic  rival. 
Aristophanes.  In  the  Frogs  the  weighing  of  Euripides"  art  against  that  of 
Aeschylus  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  literary  criticism; 
while  the  caricature  of  Socrates  in  the  Clouds  leaves  little  doubt  regarding 
the  attitude  of  Aristophanes  toward  the  new  education  of  the  day  with  ite 
rationalism  and  irreverence. 

Greek  A  is  designed  primarily  as  a  reading  course  :  the  class  will  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  read  intelligently  the  Greek  text,  to  translate  it 
into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it. 

In  addition,  the  instructor  will  lecture  from  time  to  time  on  the  art  of 
the  several  poets  and  their  places  in  literature,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
special  topics  pertaining  to  each  of  the  works  studied. 
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Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
Medea,  edited  by  F.  D.  Allen,  revised  by  C.  H.  Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00), 
Blakeney's  Alcestis  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  $.50).  Sidgwick's  Scenes  from 
Aristophanes:    Frogs  and   Clouds  (Rivington's,  each  $.40). 

B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito)  ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations);  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections); 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 ; 
II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick,  and  Dr.  C. 
N.Jackson.  (Ill  or  XII) 

i 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Einal, 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of. 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  two  works  of  Plato.  Ie 
the  second  half-year,  the  reading  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  development  from  Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and 
the  Drama  will  be  carefully  traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets 
embrace  the  more  important  fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon, 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides 
is  studied  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  with  readings  from 
other  plays.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 
Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius,  1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  3).     Morgan's   Brief  Notes    on    Elegiac,    Iambic,    and  Lyric  Poets, 
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revised  by  C.  B.  Gulick  (printed  by  the  University,  $.45).  Iphigenia 
among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Flagg  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40),  or  the  edition 
of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.20). 

laVif.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Herodotus  (Book  VIII) ;  Aeschylus  (Persians) ;  Plutarch 
(Themistocles).  Half -course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11.     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (IV) 

i b  Vif.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ;  .Soph- 
ocles (Antigone).  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 
half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked ;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians 
of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  Avill  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90) .  Thu- 
cydides, Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Antigone  :  D'Ooge's 
edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40)  or  Humphrey's  edition  (American  Book  Co., 
$1.50). 
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2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  J.  W.  White.  (XI) 

Course  2  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Course  2  offers  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets,  and 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedition 
and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest  historian. 
The  instruction  in  this  course  keeps  in  view  the  needs  of  candidates  for 
Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics,  but  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  and 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  instruction  the  instructor  has  paid 
regard  also  to  the  needs  of  other  students. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it.  Exercises  in  both  oral  and  written  translation  will  be 
frequently  held.  The  average  rate  of  progress  during  the  first  half-year  will 
be  about  100  verses  or  lines  each  lesson ;  in  the  second  half-year  the  rate 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Thucy- 
dides's  use  of  language  and  to  the  art  of  translating  his  prose  into  English. 

Lectures  will  be  given  occasionally,  devoted  to  brief  accounts  of  the 
authors  read  and  of  their  places  in  literature,  and  to  the  necessary  explana- 
tion of  historical,  geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological  references, 
and  of  antiquities,  including  in  the  plays  the  scenic  action.  In  the  two 
tragedies  read  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
theme,  as  compared  with  other  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  myth  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  works  of  ancient  art. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  Hall  and  Geldart's  edition,  2  vols.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.80).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon 
Press,  each  $.90).  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.40).  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.25). 
Merchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and  Book  VII  (Macmillan,  each  $1.10). 
Smith's  Thucydides,  Book  VII  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

The  bibliography  of  the  Avorks  read  will  be  fully  given  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manuals  named  on  pp.  54,  55, 
and  members  of  the  course  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  these. 

6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown);  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes)  ; 
Sophocles  (Electra)  ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs) .  Collateral  read- 
ing.    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.     (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 
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In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  the  great  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the 
Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  These 
plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the 
history  of  literature.  The  life  and  the  style  of  the  authors,  the  growth 
and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths,  the  origin  of  Attic  comedy,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  treated.  Each  student  will  select  at  least  one 
additional  play  for  private  reading  and  study. 

At  different  times  in  the  year  a  limited  number  of  special  reports,  or 
studies,  upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  course  (literary, 
historical,  archaeological,  biographical,  mythological,  etc.),  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  students.  , 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown  :  text  only,  Lipsius's  2d  edition  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1887,  M.  1.60)  ;  Goodwin's  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  large 
edition,  $3.75;  small  edition,  $1.10);  Westermann-Rosenberg's  (Weid- 
mann,  Berlin,  1885,  M.  2.40),  Blass's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1890,  M.  2.00)  ; 
Abbott  and  Matheson's  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $.90)  ;  D'Ooge's  (Scott, 
Poresman,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25),  or  Holmes's  edition  (Allyn,  Boston, 
$1.25)  ;  Simcox's  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  On  the  Crown  (Clarendon 
Press,  $3.00).  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon:  Richardson's  edition,  with 
English  notes  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1889,  $1.40),  or  Gwatkin  and  Shuck- 
burgh's  (Macmillan,  $1.10).  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus'  Sept  em  contra  Thebas 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.75) .  Sophocles  Electra  :  Wolff-Bellerman's  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50),  or  Jebb's  (Macmillan,  $3.25).  Aristophanes  Frogs:  Kock's 
edition  with  German  notes  (Weidmann,  4th  ed.,  M.  1.80),  Merry's  with 
English  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  or  Paley's  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co., 
$1.10),  or  Tucker's  (Macmillan,  $1.25). 
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9.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings  ;  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  authors.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  sufficient  for  this  course,  which 
is  not  open  to  Freshmen. 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament  (often  called  "New  Testament  Introduction"). 
It  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon  "  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship, 
date,  and  related  questions) .  To  this  is  added  in  the  second  half-year  a 
rapid  historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  religious  ideas  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Johannean  literature  (so-called  "Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament") . 

Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required,  but  free 
reference  to  Greek  terms  will  be  made,  and  the  interpretation  from  the 
Greek  of  important  passages  may  occasionally  find  place  in  the  lectures. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F. 
Adeney,  Biblical  Introduction  (Whittaker,  New  York,  $2.00).  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  The  Apostolic  Age  (Scribner's,  $2.50).  G.  B.  Stevens,  The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Scribner's,  $2.50).  The  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00),  or  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

8.  Greek  Philosophy.  — Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  and  X) .  Survey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professors  Goodwin  and 
J.  H.  Wright.  (XI) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  principal  works  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  modern  books  of  reference. 
In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
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in  lectures.     The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols   I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.     During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle.     Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Aristotle,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources 
of  information. 

Xo  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

J.  Adam's  The  Republic  of  Plato,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
appendices,   2    vols.    (Cambridge   University  Press,   33*.).      Jowett  and 
Campbell's    The   Republic,    3  vols.    (Oxford   University  Press,  $10.50). 
Adam's  text  with  critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25)      Hermann's 
text   (Teubner,   M.  1.50).     R.  L.  Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.60).     Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).     Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Aristotle's 
Ethics  (Longmans,  Green,   &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).     Bywater's   Ethics, 
with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).    Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer, 
Berlin,   M.   2).      Burnet's    Ethics   of  Aristotle,  with   explanatory  notes 
(London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15s.) .     Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon 
Press,  $8.00).     Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols., 
20S.)    and   Grote's   Aristotle   (Murray,    12s.)    are   useful   for   reference. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  and  reference  will  be 
made  to  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae   Graecae,  eighth  ed. 
by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes,   1898,   M.  10).     The  more  expensive 
books   may  be   consulted  in  the  Library  of   the   Department  or  in  the 
College  Library. 

[16  hf.  Greek  Literature.  — The  Iliad,  with  studies  of  its  influence 
to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Half-course.  Asst.  Professor 
Harris.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Course  16  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  course  of  advantage  to  students  of  literature 
and  to  teachers. 
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The  course  will  comprise  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  the  Iliad, 
supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  on  the  more  important  subjects  con- 
nected with  Homeric  studies,  such  as  the  life  and  times  represented  by 
the  poems ;  the  beginnings  of  epic  poetry  and  its  subsequent  treatment  by 
later  poets ;  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  life  and  thought ;  the 
Alexandrine  studies  in  the  epic  cycle  ;  Homer  in  Roman  poetry  ;  the  later 
stories  growing  out  of  the  narratives  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  and  their  treat- 
ment in  mediaeval  literature  ;   and  studies  in  the  u  Homeric  Question." 

The  text  used  in  the  course  will  be  Rzach's  Iliad.  The  excellent  selec- 
tion of  books  in  the  Allen  Memorial  Library,  supplemented  by  the  large 
collection  of  the  College  Library,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  course.  Especially  useful  will  be  found  Leaf's  large  edition  of  the 
Iliad  (second  edition),  the  smaller  edition  of  Monro,  and  the  edition 
with  German  notes  by  Ameis-Henze.  The  work  of  the  course  will  give 
the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  useful  books  in  Homeric 
study. 

[17  hf.  Greek  Literature.  —  Four  Plays,  with  studies  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Art  and  in  the  Drama  of  later  ages.  Aeschylus 
(Choephoroe) ,  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus),  Euripides 
(Bacchae),  Aristophanes  (Wasps).  Half-course.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Harris.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Course  17  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

In  this  course  is  read  a  representative  play  of  the  four  masters  of  the 
Athenian  drama  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  is  particularly 
designed  to  show  the  continuous  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  authors,  their  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  subject,  their  influence  in  their  own  times  and 
succeeding  ages,  including  the  Roman  and  modern  drama,  with  particular 
studies  of  the  difference  between  the  theatre  of  ancient  and  later  days. 
Aeschylus:  Sidgwick's  Choephoroe  (Oxford,  2s.  6d.),  or  Verrall  (Mac- 
millan,  12s.),  or  Wecklein's  Oresteia  with  German  notes  (Teubner,  M.  6), 
or  the  latter's  complete  text  of  Aeschylus,  or  Wilamowitz-MoellendorfP s 
edition  with  German  notes  and  translation.  Sophocles  :  White's  ^Oedipus 
Tyrannus  (Ginn,  $1.12),  or  Jebb's  larger  edition  with  translation  and 
notes  (Cambridge,  12s.  6d.),  or  the  German  edition  of  Wolff-Bellermann. 
Euripides  :  Sandys'  edition  of  the  Bacchae  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Aristophanes:  Merry's  edition  of  the  Wasps  (Oxford,  $.90),  or  Graves' 
(Cambridge,  3s.  6c?.),  or  Green's,  or  Blaydes',  with  Latin  notes  (M.  9),  or 
Van  Leeuwen's  (if.  5) . 
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[14  hf.    Greek   Literature.  —  Lucian   and  his  times.     Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Course  H  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  to  such  other 
students  as  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  with  profit. 

In  this  course  about  eight  or  ten  of  Lucian's  best  works  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  These  will  include  the  Somnium,  Charon,  Vera  Historia, 
Peregnnus,  Vitarum  Audio,  and  many  of  the  Dialogi.  Lectures  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  will  afford  opportunity 
to  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  an  important  epoch  of  later 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  Lucian's  satire,  his  study  of  the  great  classical 
authors,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  use  of  a  new  literary  type,  the  beliefs  and 
the  morals  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  are  among  the  topics  which 
will  receive  attention. 

The  student  should  own  F.  G.  Allinson's  Lucian  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.40).  One  of  the  text  editions  of  Lucian's  complete  works  will  also  be 
useful.  They  are  :  Luciani  Samosatensis  Opera,  ex  recog.  C.  Jacobitz, 
3  vols.  (Leipzig,  1851,  M.  6.30),  Lucianus,  recog.  J.  Sommerbrodt,  3  vols! 
in  five  parts  (Berlin,  1886-99,  M.  26). 

10.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures ;  required  reading  ;  two  short  theses.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  {at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.  fXIll") 

Greek  10  is  given   alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
how  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments  ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
rites  ;  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports, 
and  imports  ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life  ; 
their  means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over 
two  thousand  slides. 
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The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  »parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  write  two  short 
theses,  involving  elementary  investigation.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Classical  Philology  37. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  ( Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20) .  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 

[n.  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  Drama  on  Modern  Literature.  First  half-year :  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles.  Second  half-year:  Euripides  (seven 
plays)  and  Aristophanes  (seven  plays).  Mo?i.,  Wed.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.]  (V) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Course  11  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course, 
is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  requires  no  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language. 

The  reading  and  study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made 
either  in  the  original  or  in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  plays 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
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exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  drama.  Only  fourteen  plays 
will  be  required  each  half-year  for  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his 
lectures  will  discuss,  in  some  cases  briefly,  all  the  extant  plays  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  survey  of  this  important  field.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures  :  the  rise 
and  development  of  tragedy  and  comedy;  the  staging  of  a  Greek 
slay;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author;  the  study  of  his  plays 
in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social  and  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  times ;  the  poet's  relations  with  contemporary  and  rival  poets  ■ 
his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ;  and  his  attitude  towards 
the  problems  of  life. 

In  tiagedy,  the  study  of  the  plays  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays ;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays  In 
the  study  of  Aristophanes,  the  traits  will  be  characterized  that  distinguish 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  from  those  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their 
Latin  imitators. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions  • 
Aeschylus,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co  $  50) 
or  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H  Plumptre 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  Sir  Richard  C 
Jebb  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  Richard  C  Jebb  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  F.  A.  Paley,  text  edition 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each  $.50),  or  The  Tragedies  of  Euripides 
in  English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  3  vols.,  each 
$2.00).  The  best  text  and  the  best  versions  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
announced  by  the  instructor  after  the  course  has  been  organized. 

Other  books  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  including  the  best. 
English,  French,  and  German  versions  of  the  plays,  will  be  reserved  in 
the  reading  room  in  Gore  Hall  and  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics  for  the  use  of  students  pursuing  the  course. 

12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.  (Xn> 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
m  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  (including 
Aristotle)  with  special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance. 
Attention  will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connec- 
tion of  literature  with  political  and  social  history;  to  the  style  of  the 
different  authors  ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department;  but  it  will  be  desirable  for  each 
student  to  own  Wright  and  Abbott's  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek 
Poetry  (Clarendon  Press,  $2.(>0)  and  Wright  and  Shadwell's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Greek  Prose  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.10). 


LATIN 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  order  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  to  advantage,  the  student 
should  have  obtained  at  school  such  an  amount  of  training  in  reading 
ordinary  Latin  as  will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  thought  in  its  Latin 
dress  without  necessarily  translating  into  English.  This  involves  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  and  the 
capacity  to  discriminate  readily  between  forms  and  phrases,  and  to 
feel  the  exact  significance  of  construction,  idiom,  and  arrangement, 
—  results  that  are  reached  only  by  thorough  study  and  practice. 
The  result  of  such  training  should  be  to  emancipate  the  student 
from  his  dependence,  for  understanding  the  thought,  on  its  English 
expression,  and  to  make  him  so  familiar  with  Latin  methods  of 
expression  that  the  language  will  convey  its  meaning  to  his  mind 
directly. 

2.  In  Course  B  much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  and  literary  quality  of  the  authors  read.  The  student's 
practice  in  reading  in  these  and  in  the  more  advanced  courses  may 
be  advantageously  supplemented  by  practice  in  writing  Latin,  which, 
besides  its  value  for  mental  training,  may  be  made  to  contribute 
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materially  to  develop  his  readiness  and  accuracy  in  handling  the 


language 


3.  It  is  best  for  the  undergraduate,  whether  he  intends  to  make 
the  Classics  a  specialty  or  not,  to  gain  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  of  the  literature ;  if  he  looks  forward  to  a 
graduate  course  in  Classical  Philology,  this  will  be  the  best  founda- 
tion for  his  work. 

He  may,  therefore,  after  the  Freshman  year,  continue  his  reading 
in  the  more  important  Latin  classics,  reading  them  for  their  literary 
worth,  and  studying  style  and  expression  as  well  as  thought  and 
subject-matter,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  and  to  strengthen  his  command  of  the  language. 

Still,  the  student  may  well  begin  in  his  Junior  or  Senior  year  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  topic  which  requires 
independent  reading  and  the  collection  and  comparison  of  evidence 
from  various  sources.  He  may,  therefore,  select  some  subject  for 
special  study,  and  make  the  reading  of  a  number  of  writers  subser- 
vient to  this.  Such  a  subject  may  be  of  a  general  character,  such  as 
Roman  private  life,  or  Roman  religion,  or  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
ture ;  or  it  may  be  more  limited,  such  as  a  particular  department  of 
literature  or  philosophy ;  or  it  may  be  a  still  more  special  study  and 
investigation  of  a  particular  topic,  for  example,  one  in  Roman  history 
or  antiquities,  or  in  Latin  grammar,  or  of  a  Latin  author  studied 
critically,  either  from  a  literary  or  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 
The  direct  results  of  such  an  investigation  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  limited,  but  the  work  is  highly  useful  to  the  student  both  in 
teaching  him  the  methods  of  research  and  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  writers,  whom  he  must  consult,  and  of 
subjects,  which  he  must  study,  in  pursuing  his  inquiries. 

Opportunities  for  such  special  investigation  are  provided  mainly 
in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  graduate  list. 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  or 
15;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction  to  Course  8;  Course  10 
or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  66  or  56  may  be  taken  by  properly 
qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5). 
The  composition  courses  E/S,7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 
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Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6,  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  56  ff. 

B.  Latin  Literature.  —  Livy  (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 
Terence  (Andria  and  Phormio).  I,  H,  and  in,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11 ;  IV  and  V,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professors 
Howard  and  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker,  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  Dr.  Pease,  and  Mr. 
Fobes.  (IV  or  XIH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Latin 
for  admission.     It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  ordinary  exer- 
cises in  the  course  will  give  the  student  such  guidance  as  he  needs  in 
the  reading,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of  the  text.  Occasionally  this 
work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  such  general  subjects  as  the 
life  of  Livy,  the  life  of  Horace,  the  Roman  theatre,  the  musical  accom- 
paniment of  comedy,  etc.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help 
the  student  to  make  progress  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the  historical, 
lyric,  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  Romans. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text  edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20)  ;  for  single  plays  :  Andria,  with  German 
notes  by  Spengel  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  1.80);  Phormio,  with  German 
notes  by  Dziatzko,  third  edition  by  Hauler  (Teubner,  M.  1.50)  ;  Fair- 
clough's  Andria  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25)  ;  Elmer's  Phormio  (B.  H.  San- 
born &  Co.,  $1.00)  ;  Hayley's  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  $.30). 

I.  Latin  Literature.  —  Tacitus  (Annals  I- VI)  ;  Selections  from 
Catullus  and  other  poets;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker 
and  Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (HI) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.     It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
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Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch 
in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding 
the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of  Tacitus 
and  to  the  style  employed  in  English  in  translation.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  half-year  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  there  will  be 
reading  of  selections  from  Catullus  and  certain  other  poets,  and  the  year 
will  close  with  the  reading  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The 
purpose  here  will  be  to  bring  out  by  careful  linguistic  study  a  clear 
picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  from  Horace's  point  of 
view. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals, 
W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections 
from  Latin  Poets  with  Brief  Notes  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University, 
$.75).  Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25). 

2a1hf.  Latin  Literature.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor E.  K.  Rand.  (XIII) 

2b2hf.  Latin  Literature. — Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Literature. 
Tacitus  (Histories).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Dr.  Pease.  (XIII) 

Courses  2a  and  2b  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  They  are  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents taking  their  last  year  of  Latin  or  for  students  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages who  desire  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature. 

Course  2a  presents,  in  outline,  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  instruction  will  be,  in  part,  by  lectures  which  will  discuss  briefly  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  personal  history 
of  the  Roman  poets,  and  the  influence  of  their  works  on  later  literature ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  typical  selections. 

Course  2b  gives  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature  of  a  new  period, 
the  Silver  Age.  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  His 
style,  as  well  as  his  subject  matter,  will  receive  attention.  There  will  be 
several  introductory  lectures  on  the  development  of  Latin  prose  literature, 
and  on  the  Latin  historians  before  Tacitus. 
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Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anthologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10)  ;  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin 
Poets  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard 
University,  $.75)  ;  and  for  the  second  half-year  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(B.  H.  Sanborn,  $2.50). 

6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny  (selected 
Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
Course  2a  and  2b  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  rec.  C.  L.  Roth  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50).  Pliny: 
Miiller's  text-edition  (Teubner,  M.  1.20).  Juvenal:  S.  G.  Owen's  edition 
of  the  Satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $.70), 
or  L.  Friedlander's  edition  with  German  notes  (Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895, 
M.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W.  Gilbert  (Teubner,  M.  2.40),  or 
the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Friedlander  (Hirzel,  Leipzig;  M.  18). 

8.  Latin  Literature. — Plautus  (five  plays).  Cicero  (Tusculan  Dis- 
putations, Book  I,  and  Scipio's  Dream)  ;  Lucretius.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professor  (Clifford  H.  Moore  and 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  Plautus  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Moore. 

Morris's  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.25),  and  Lindsay's  Plauti  Comoediae  in  the  series  of  Oxford  Classical 
Texts  (2  vols.,  $3)  will  be  used  in  class.  The  following  annotated  editions 
may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage  :  Pay's  Mostellaria  (Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston,  $1.00)  :  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci  Plauti  Rudens  (editio  minor, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.10);  Fowler's  The  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  (B.  H. 
Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00).  Cicero:  Rockwood's  Tusculan  Disputations 
and  Scipio's  Dream  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.).  Lucretius:  Bailey's  text 
edition,  in  the  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon 
Press,  $.75),  is  recommended,  and  will  be  used  in  class.  For  a  commen- 
tary students  are  referred  to  Merrill's  Lucretius  (American  Book  Co.). 
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5 1/if.  Latin  Literature'. — Cicero's  Ethical  Works.  (Academica, 
Book  I,  Do  Finibus,  De  Oiliciis,  and  portions  of  the  Tusculao 
Disputations . )  Half-course  (first  half-year) .  Tu . ,  Th . ,  Sat .  f 
at  11.     Dr.  Pease.  (XII) 

The  passages  read  in  this  course  will  be  studied  with  particular  reference 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  upon  Cicero's  thought. 

Students  should  provide  themselves  with  text  editions  of  the  works  men- 
tioned. In  Baiter  and  Kayser's  edition  these  are  included  in  Vols.  VI  and 
VIII  (Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  M.  2.10  each)  ;  in  Miiller's  edition  in  Part  IVr 
Vols.  I  and  III  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.60  each). 

II  Vif.  Latin  Literature.  —  The  Roman  Novel.  —  Petronius  and 
Apuleius.  Half -course  (second  half-year) .  Mo?i.,Wed.,Fri., 
at  12.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (V) 

In  this  course  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
This  reading  supplemented  by  the  lectures  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  4  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1904,  M.  2.40),  and  Apulei  Metamorphoseon 
libri  XI,  rec.  van  der  Vliet  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1897,  M.  3.50). 

[15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Lifluence.     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil  in 
later  Latin  poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  his  place  in  the 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance  and  his  influence  on  modern  poetry. 
The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  reading,  translating,  and  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  poems  of  Virgil,  including  most  of  the  minor  poems  attributed 
to  him. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  the  editions  of  the  text  of  Virgil  by  Hirzel 
(Oxford  Classics,  Clarendon  Press,  $.80)  and  by  Ribbeck  (editio  minor, 
Teubner).  For  those  who  wish  an'  annotated  edition,  Papillon  and 
Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with  introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.75).  Eor  further  reference,  the  fol- 
lowing works,  besides  the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature,  will  be 
found  useful :   Conington's  large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Xettleship 
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(Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols.,  .$9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898, 
$3.25).  Sellar's  Roman  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age :  Virgil,  2d  edition 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  :  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D.  Comparetti,  Vir- 
gilio  nel  medio  Evo,  2d  edition  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10.), 
English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50). 
Pierre  de  Nolhae,  Petrarque  et  Vhumanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16). 
G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederoelebung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by 
Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Reimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 

[io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. — Lectures;  study  of  an- 
cient representations  ;  required  reading  and  two  short  reports 
on  special  topics.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor  Mor- 
gan.] (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Special  provision  will  be  made  in  the  course  for 
students  of  architecture. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  the  stereop- 
ticon  as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman  private  life. 
The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  illustrated  works  on 
classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  seventeen  hundred  stere- 
opticon  slides.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  each  student  will  be 
required  to  make  two  reports  on  special  topics  in  a  much  more  minute 
way  than  the  same  topics  can  be  treated  in  the  lectures. 

[12 .  History  of  Latin  Literature  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century. 
— Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor')  Fri.,  at 
2. SO.     Professor  Howard.]  (VII) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Course  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed 
with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced 
full  course. 

The  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their 
works.     Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as 
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wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded   by  this  course  for 
an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

[Comparative  Literature  5  lhf.    The  History  of  Classical  Culture 

■ 

in  the  Middle  Ages.      Half-course   {first  half-year).      Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.]  (XII) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students  : 
first,  those  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  study  of 
modern  literature  ;  and,  second,  those  whose  main  interest  is  in  the  classics, 
but  who  desire  to  follow  the  history  of  ancient  learning  down  to  the 
Renaissance,  as  one  of  the  chief  constituent  elements  both  in  mediaeval 
and  in  modern  culture.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  much  of  continuous 
literary  tradition  survived  from  the  older  time  in  spite  of  the  confusions  of 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages  and  found  expression  in  various  revivals  of  learn- 
ing before  the  Renaissance.  Attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of  Christianity 
upon  letters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  new  imaginative  forms  and  matters, 
whether  Christian  or  popular,  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
later  periods.  Among  the  different  topics  which  will  be  treated  with  some 
detail  are  the  following :  the  Sacred  Epic,  Rhythmical  Latin  Verse,  the 
Hymns  and  Goliardic  Poetry,  the  Mediaeval  Latin  drama.  A  brief  review 
is  given  of  the  history  of  mediaeval  education  and  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  movements  which  led  to  the 
Renaissance. 

COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

E  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Pinal,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 
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mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half -course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Versions  from  English  into  Greek  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  2.30.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
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original   composition  on  suggested  themes,   together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 
No  special  exercise-hook  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.  Latin  Composition  (first  course). — Translation  of  English 
narrative.  Half-course.  Mon.,  at  2.30.  Asst.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

The  text-book  used  in  this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.50).  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises,  but  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

*j  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course).  — Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,   although  in  the  same  examination  group.     It  is 
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intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  for  half  an  hour  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course 
may  be  repeated,  counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which 
case  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises 
is  given,  with  half-hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student 
who  wishes  and  is  prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less 
frequently  in  a  similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis 
writing  or  translation.  In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for 
aDy  degree. 

GRADUATE    STUDIES 

Note.  —  The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  52) ,  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates.  See  also  the  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition.  For  other  courses  that  may  be  counted  for  the  higher 
degrees,  see  page  5. 
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Introduction  to  the  Interpretation  and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors. 
Half-course  (second  half-year} .  Mon.,  Wed.,  4.30-6.  Asst. 
Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (CI.  Phil.  25  2hf.) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the 
method  and  aim  of  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  The  second  part  will  be  given  to  practice  in  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  plays  of  Terence.  Those  who  take  the  course  to 
count  it  for  a  degree  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Seminary  will  be 
expected  to  do  certain  collateral  reading  in  the  first  part  of  the  half-year, 
and  in  the  second  part  to  participate  in  exercises  on  the  author  selected. 
Other  graduates  or  advanced  students  who  desire  merely  to  attend  the  course 
will  be  welcome  to  do  so. 

The  text  required  is  Terenti  Comoediae,  ed.  Tyrrell  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  $.90). 

[Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Horner. — Lectures,  reading, 

and  reports.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  77  hf) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 
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The  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 
secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Members  of 
the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 
scholia  and  of  other  aids.  The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 
a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 
read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  early. 

Any  edition  of  the  vulgate,  such  as  Dindorf's  text  of  the  Iliad  (Teub- 
ner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50)  and  Ludwich's  text  of  the  Odyssey  (Teubner, 
M.  1.50),  will  be  sufficient  for  the  class-room.  No  other  book  is  pre- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  useful  to  own  at  least  one  critical  text  among  the 
following  :  Ilomeri  Ilias  et  Odyssea,  ed.  van  Leeuwen  et  Mendes  da  Costa, 
2  vols.  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1895  and  1898,  each  about  $2.50)  ;  Christ's 
Iliadis  Carmina  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1884,  M.  16)  ;  Cauer's  Iliad,  editio 
maior  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  6.50)  ;  Leaf's  Iliad  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
London,  1900  and  1902,  $8.00).  As  useful  auxiliaries  are  recommended 
van  Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  dictionis  epicae  (Sijthoff,  Leyden,  1892-94, 
about  $4.00)  and  Monro's  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,  2d  edition 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  about  $3.25). 

Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides. Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
11.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.  *  (CI.  Phil.  33  V-  5  IV) 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides).  Half-course 
(second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri..  at  11.  Professor 
Weir  Smyth.  (CI.  Phil.  23  2hf.;  IV) 

Course  23,  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates,  deals 
with  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and 
Eumenides  of  Aeschylus.  Sidgwick's  text  of  Aeschylus  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  $.90),  or  separate  editions  with  notes  of  the  three  plays  (each 
$.75)  ;  Wecklein,  Aschylos  Orestie  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  6). 
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[Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     Professor  J.  H.  Wright.] 

(CI.  Phil.  43.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of  Sopho- 
cles will  be  attempted.  In  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  seven  plays  and  the 
fragments  will  be  rapidly,  but  carefully,  read.  Several  introductory  lec- 
tures will  be  given;  attention  will  be  called  to  important  phenomena  of 
the  poet's  art,  literary,  grammatical,  historical,  etc.,  and  at  passages  of 
signal  interest  the  art  of  translating  Sophocles  will  be  practically  considered. 
At  other  exercises,  for  the  most  part  in  the  second  half-year,  the  subject 
will  be  approached  by  a  different  method  :  the  work  will  include,  besides  the 
reading,  a  series  of  special  studies  and  investigations,  together  with  elemen- 
tary exercises  in  text-criticism.  In  the  studies  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  discussion  of  passages  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  to  the  exploration  of 
matters  of  literary  history ;  to  topics  suggested  by  the  manifold  art  of 
Sophocles  —  his  language,  grammar,  scenic  setting,  metres,  lyrics,  ethical 
conceptions,  myths,  themes,  etc. ;  to  topics  connected  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of'the  poet  and  the  tradition  of  the  text  —  e.  g.,  mss.,  scholia,  ancient 
quotations,  ancient  and  modern  imitations  and  adaptations — and  to  topics 
connected  with  modern  criticism  of  the  poet  and  with  his  place  and  influ- 
ence in  literature. 

Jebb's  text  edition  (Cambridge,  University  Press,  1897,  $1.50),  and  the 
edition  of  Mekler-Dindorf,  6th  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.50),  will  be 
the  texts  used.  Students  are  advised  to  procure  also  Ellendt's  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1872,  M.  28),  E.  Bruhn's  Anhang  (Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck,  8tes  Bd.,  1899),  and  they  also  should  have  at  hand  the  best 
text  editions  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  together  with 
Nauck's  Tragicorwm  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (ed.  II,  Teubner,  1889, 
about  M.  20),  since  the  other  dramatists  will  be  repeatedly  referred  to. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  important  annotated  editions  —  above 
all  Jebb's,  but  also  those  of  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Wolff-Bellermann, 
Tournier,  with  others  of  special  plays  —  and  of  the  leading  illustrative 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  general  and  special,  all  of  which  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  course  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical 
Department  and  in  the  College  Library. 

[The  Plays  of  Euripides.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.]     (CI.  Phil.  61) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  rapid  reading  of  the  nineteen  extant 
tragedies  of  an  author  too  often  neglected  and  misunderstood.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  plays,  their  plots,  construction,  language,  and  artistic 
and  ethical  tendencies,  will  be  carefully   examined.     In  particular,  the 
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relation  of  the  poet  to  his  predecessors  in  tragedy,  and  his  influence  on  the 
later  drama,  will  he  considered.  Bnt  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  of  the  text. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  play,  or  parts  of  plays,  for  individual 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  report  to  be  read  and 
criticised  in  the  class. 

[The  Old  Greek  Comedy.  Reading  of  the  Fragments,  with  studies 
in  biography  and  literary  history.  Half-course.  Professor 
J.  W.  White.]  (CI.  Phil.  71  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  the  student  will  make  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
comedians  who  were  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes 
on  the  Athenian  stage. 

Members  of  the  course  are  advised  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  first 
volume  of  Theodor  Kock's  Comicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1880,  M.  18)  and  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  FroAvde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90). 

The  Aves  of  Aristophanes.  Critical  and  literary  study  of  the  play. 
Lectures.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  2.30.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  78;  VII) 

The  text  of  the  play  will  be  independently  established  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  extant  manuscripts,  and  its  interpretation  will  involve  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  Alexandrine  and 
Byzantine  commentators  and  in  editions,  monographs,  and  journals  that 
have  been  issued  since  the  publication  of  the  editio  princeps.  All  ques- 
tions will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  instructor  in  lectures,  in  which  the 
play  will  be  considered  not  only  under  the  formal  aspects  of  its  language 
and  rhythmical  structure,  but  also  with  regard  to  its  historical  setting,  its 
literary,  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  and  mythical  allusions,  its 
references  to  facts  of  political,  legal,  military,  religious,  scenic,  and 
private  antiquities,  its  scene  and  plot,  its  literary  quality,  and  the  poet's 
purpose  in  writing  it. 

The  course  will  exemplify  the  methods  of  the  Seminary  of  Classical 
Philology  in  application  to  an  entire  play,  and  incidentally  it  will  illus- 
trate the  successive  processes  that  are  employed  in  the  making  of  a  large 
critical  and  exegetical  edition  of  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

The  members  of  the  course  will  have  access  to  the  instructor's  indexes 
of  the  play,  bibliographical  indexes,  collations  and  photographs  of  manu- 
scripts, and  collection  of  monographs,  and  will  also  receive  admission  to 
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the  shelves  of  the  library  in  Gore  Hall.  They  are  advised  to  furnish 
themselves  with  Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  2  vols., 
each  $.90),  and  with  F.  H.  M.  Blaydes's  Aristophanis  Aves  (Halle,  1882, 
M.  10). 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     Fri.,  2.30-4.30,  and  a  third  hour 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Professor  J.  W.  White. 

(CI.  Phil.  38  ;  VIII) 

Course  38  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The 
reading  of  the  plays  and  fragments  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  hundred  verses  each  week.  The  translation  of  the 
author  in  the  class-room  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  whose  main 
purpose  will  be  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
less  commonly  read  plays. 

Hall  and  Geldart's  text  of  the  Plays  and  Fragments,  2  vols.,  8vo 
(Oxford  Classical  Texts,  Henry  Frowde,  New  York,  each  vol.,  limp  cloth, 
90  cents). 

Students  pursuing  the  course  will  be  granted  admission  to  the  shelves  in 
Gore  Hall,  where  they  will  have  access  to  the  University's  collection  of 
books  and  monographs  on  Aristophanes  and  to  its  philological  periodicals. 
There  is  a  small  but  good  collection  of  editions  of  Aristophanes  also  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department. 

[Herodotus.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  80  hf) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  un- 
dergraduates, aims  chiefly  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading.  The  plan  is  to 
read  nearly  all  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus.  The  instructor  will  begin 
by  introductory  lectures  on  Herodotus's  language  and  its  relation  to  the 
spoken  Ionic  dialect,  and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  History.  The  class 
will  be  assigned  portions  of  the  work  to  be  read  outside  the  class-room. 
In  the  class-room  the  reading  will  amount  to  four  or  five  Weidmann  pages 
daily.  There  will  be  comment  on  the  subject-matter,  and  lectures  on  the 
predecessors  of  Herodotus  in  prose  and  on  his  own  position  in  literature 
as  a  prose  writer. 

Every  student  should  own  a  complete  text :  either  Stein's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  5.40)  or  Abicht's  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  4).  Annotated  texts: 
Herodot,  erklart  von  H.  Stein  (Weidmann,  each  book  M.  2.20;  Band  I, 
Heft  1,  1901;  Heft  2,  1902;  the  other  books  in  earlier  editions);  K. 
Abicht,  Herodotos  (Teubner,  each  book  about  M.  2.40). 
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[Thucydides.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  G-ulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  41 ///'.) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  histori- 
cal writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of  prose  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style.  It  will  be  assumed 
that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  Morris's 
Thucydides,  Book  I  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.65),  and  Lamberton's  Thucydides, 
Books  II  and  III  (American  Book  Co.,  §1.75).  Classen's  Thucydides, 
or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides,  with  Latin  notes  (4  vols., 
complete,  Teubner,  M.  22.80),  should  be  frequently  consulted.  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and 
historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

Early  Greek  Oratory. —  Gorgias,  Antiphon,  Andocides.  Half-course 
(first  half-year} .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  Mor- 
gan. (CI.  Phil.  36  xhf.  ;  LU) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  formal  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  There  will  be  lectures  on  the  early  rhetoricians  and 
orators  together  with  reading  of  their  extant  works  or  of  works  attributed 
to  them. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Aniiphontis  orationes  et  fragmenta,  adiunctis 
Gorgiae  Antisthenis  Alcidamantis  declarnationibus  edidit  P.  Blass, 
editio,  altera  correctior,  1892  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  2.10).  Andocidis 
orationes  edidit  F.  Blass,  editio  tertia  correctior,  1906  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
M.  1.40).  Very  useful  would  be  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit  Part  I, 
2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  14) . 

[The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero.     Half  course.     Pro- 
fessor Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  66  hf) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers  in  their  Philippics  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  Oxford  texts  will  be  used  in  the  class  :  Demos- 
thenes, edited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Vol.  I;  Cicero  Orationes,  edited  by 
A.  C.  Clark,  Vol.  VI  ($1.00  and  $.75  respectively).  Students  will  find  it 
well  to  have,  for  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  annotated  by  J.  E.  Sandys 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $1.10  each),  and  for  Cicero,  J.  R.  King's 
annotated  edition,  The  Philippic  Orations  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
$2.75) .     The  latter  is  out  of  print  and  can  be  had  only  second-hand. 
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Greek  Political  Theory.  —  Aristotle  (Politics).  Half-course  {second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  27  2hf.  ;  III) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  the  study  of  constitutional  antiquities  in 
the  narrower  and  more  concrete  sense,  but  rather  a  consideration  of  the 
various  political  views  and  theories  held  by  writers,  especially  Aristotle, 
and  by  statesmen  in  Greek  antiquity.  There  will  be  lectures,  reading  of 
Greek  authors,  and  opportunities  for  brief  investigations.  Every  member 
of  the  course  should  have  Bekker's  text  of  Aristotle's  Politics  (Berlin, 
Reimer,  1855,  M.  2)  ;  Blass's  fourth  edition  of  Aristotle's  'Ad-ripaiuv  HoXirda 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  1903,  M.  1.80)  ;  and  Dindorf's  text  of  the  Scripta 
Minora  of  Xenophon  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  1.35). 

Outlines  of  Greek  Philosophy,  from  the  Sources.  Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  9.    Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

(CI.  Phil.  35  i-hf.  ;  X) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  qualified  students  of  classics 
and  of  philosophy  to  the  original  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of 
Greek  philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  Neoplatonists.  The  instruction  will 
be  by  lectures,  prescribed  reading,  conferences,  and  reports.  The  histori- 
cal survey  of  pre-Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Book  I  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics will  be  read  and  interpreted,  as  also  a  large  part  of  the  selections 
from  Greek  and  Roman  authors  inRitterand  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae 
Graecae  (eighth  ed.,  1898,  M.  10),  and  from  the  Texts  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  early  and  of  later  Greek  philosophy  A\rhich  have  been  edited  by 
H.  Jackson  and  J.  Adam  (Macmillan,  $1.40  each).  In  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, among  other  topics,  the  nature  and  interrelation  of  the  documentary 
source  of  information  will  be  examined,  and  a  conspectus  will  be  attempted 
of  the  leading  problems  and  conceptions  of  Greek  philosophy  in  their 
development.  Each  member  of  the  course  should  own  a  text  edition 
of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  (Teubner,  M.  2.40)  and  the  three  books  of 
selections  named  above. 

[Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity. — Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry). — 
Longinus  (On  the  Sublime).  —  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry). — 
Quintilian  (Book  X).  —  Lectures  and  studies.  Professor 
Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  40.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  collection  of  the  literary  judgments  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  study  of  four  of  their  principal  works  of 
literary  criticism.      There  will   also   be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence 
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of  these  works  on  modern  literature.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  who  will  also  translate  and  comment  upon  the  texts.  Both  he 
and  the  members  of  the  course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of 
kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good  idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient 
literature. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Bywater's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  A.  O.  Frickard's  edition  of  Longinus  (Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  Albert's  large  edition  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry 
(Hachette,  Paris,  f.  2.50).  Kriiger's  third  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of 
Quintilian  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  1.). 

A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the  University 
and  Department  Libraries. 

[Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Greek  pastoral  poetry,  with  some 
study  of  the  mime.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Harris.] 

(CI.  Phil.  26  hj.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  the  poems  of  Theocritus  will  be  read,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  pieces  of  Bion  and  Moschus.  In  connection  with  Theocritus 
some  of  the  mimiambi  of  Herondas  will  be  read. 

The  texts  used  will  be  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf's  Bucolici  Graeci 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.70),  and  either  Crusius'  (Teubner,  M.  3.20)  or  Buech- 
eler's  (Bonn,  P.  Cohen)  edition  of  Herondas.  Of  value  will  be  found 
Cholmeley's  Theocritus  (London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  $1.40)  and  the 
edition  by  Fritzsche-Hiller  (Teubner,  M.  2.70)  with  German  notes. 

[The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  Professor 
Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  60.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  read  in 
class,  with  thorough  interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study 
of  the  literary  relations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  will 
treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required 
on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and  during  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiir- 
tembergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 
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The  Gospel  of  St.   John.      Half-course   (first  half-year).      Three 
limes  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  83  1hf) 

[The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course.     Professor  Ropes.] 

(CI.  Phil.  54  hf) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 

Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Grae co-Roman 

world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 

for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 

general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.     Recent  critical  investigations  of 

the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 

in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 

geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 

to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 

The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 

directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.     Each 

student  may  be  required   to   examine    elaborately  and   report   on   some 

aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 

of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 

on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

The   Epistles  of   St.  Paul.     Mon.,    Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor 
Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  72  ;  III) 

In  this  course  several  epistles  of  Paul  will  be  read  carefully,  and  others 
more  cursorily ;  and  the  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirtem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribner's,  $3.00). 

[The  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude.     Half-course. 
Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  81  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism  con- 
nected with  these  epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  this  course. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.     Half-course 
{second  half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

(CI.  Phil.  84  2hf) 

Lightfoot  and  Harmer,  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  16  s.). 
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[The  Comedies  of  Plautus.]     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

(CI.  Phil.  68) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  the  chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  translation  of 
Plautus  into  English.  All  the  plays  will  be  taken  up  except  those  read  in 
Latin  S.  Brief  introductions  will  be  given  to  the  several  plays,  and  the 
relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals  and  his  influence  upon  subsequent 
literature  will  be  considered.  Students  should  supply  themselves  with 
Lindsay's  text  edition  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  S3. 00). 

The    Comedies    of    Terence.     Mon.,   Wed.,  Fri.,  at    9.     Professor 
Howard.  (CI.  Phil.  47  ;  II) 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given. 

[History  of  the  Roman  Drama.     Half -course.     Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  24  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  by  a  careful  study  of  the  fragments  an 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Drama.  No  Plautus  or  Terence 
will  be  read,  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  both  will  be  taken 
for  granted.  Seneca  will  not  be  read.  Students  will  be  expected  to  trans- 
late and  comment  one  day  in  the  week.  The  other  two  days  will  be  given 
to  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  course  should  own  both  volumes  of  Ribbeck's  Scaenicae 
Romanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta,  3d  ed.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  10.20). 

[Roman   Satire   from    Ermius  to  Juvenal.     Lectures    and   studies. 
Half-course.     Professor  Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  50  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius.  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  Seneca,  and  others.  Com- 
parisons of  the  methods  of  these  authors  and  of  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  Satire  in  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be  instituted.  All 
members  of  the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 
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Necessary  books  will  be  :  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry, 
2d  ed  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $1.60.)  Biicheler's  Petronius,  4th  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  2.40.)  Por  Horace  and  Persius,  any  of  the  best 
editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  orations. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.30,  and  a  third 
hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  45  V*/.;  XV) 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations,  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them,  and  on 
Roman  private  law.  The  third  volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero 
(Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will  serve  as  the  text.  The  best  special 
editions  of  those  orations  which  have  been  separately  published  will  be 
found  in  the  College  and  Classical  Libraries. 

[The  Second  Punic  War.  -  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
readme-  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Pro- 
fessor Howard.]  (<*■  Phil.  46) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.     This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy, 
members  of   the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time 
brief  reports  on  special   topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to 

investigate.  . 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condxta  hbri, 
apparatu  critico  adiecto  edidit  A.  Luchs,  vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  6) . 

TThe  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.     Half-course     Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.]  (CI-  ™1.  41  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  It  will  deal 
with  the  development  of  historical  writing  among  the  Romans  from  the 
Annalists  to  Tacitus.     Considerable  portions  of  text  will  be  read  rapidly, 
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and  the  relation  of  the  important  writers  to  their  sources  and  models,  their 
purpose,  form  of  presentation,  style,  etc.,  will  be  carefully  studied.  The 
work  of  the  class-room  will  include  both  lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
exercises  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Each  student  should  provide  him- 
self with  Peter's  Historicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig,  1883, 
M.  4.50),  and  some  standard  text  of  Caesar,  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Livy. 

History  of  Pastoral  Literature.  —  The  Classical  Pastoral  and  the 
Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Half-course  {first  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (Comp.  Lit.  16a  lhf. ;  XI) 

Course  16a,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified 
undergraduates,  is  continued  by  Comparative  Literature  16b.  These 
half-courses  taken  together  present  the  history  of  pastoral  literature  from 
Theocritus  to  modern  times.  In  Course  16a,  the  lectures  will  consider  such 
subjects  as  the  origins  of  pastoral  poetry  and  its  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drine age,  Virgil's  modification  of  the  Theocritean  idyll,  the  pastoral 
elements  in  the  Greek  romance,  the  revival  of  the  eclogue  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  the  mediaeval  conflictus,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  eclogue 
of  the  Renaissance  on  contemporary  vernacular  literature.  The  lectures 
will  be  accompanied  by  extensive  readings  and  translations,  with  brief 
explanatory  comment. 

[The  Works  of  Ovicl,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary 
Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Half -course. 
Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand.]  (CI.  Phil.  79  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. There  will  be  incidental  lectures,  on  such  subjects  as  the  life 
of  Ovid,  the  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  represented  in  his 
works,  the  transmission  of  his  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  less  detail,  on  that  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  modern  times.  Tbe  remaining  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  reading  or  translating,  with  discussions,  a  large  number  of 
typical  selections  from  his  works.  Students  should  be  provided  with  the 
text  edition  of  Ovid  by  Merkel-Ehwald  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) . 

[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-X  VI) .     Half -course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  56  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.     The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
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which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Seneca's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Half-course.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  C.  P.  Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  73  hf.~] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  outside  of  the  class-room  large 
amounts  of  Seneca's  prose  Avritings.  Difficulties  will  be  explained  by  the 
instructor.  Some  passages  will  be  studied  in  class  in  detail.  There  will 
be  much  discussion  by  class  and  instructor  of  the  philosophy  as  contained 
in  the  Latin  text ;  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  systematize  it.  All 
members  of  the  class  must  own  Seneca's  prose  writings  in  the  Teubner 
text  (ed.  Haase),  3  vols. 

Latin  Poetry  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries .  Half-course  (second 
half-year).  Tii.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  48  Vif  ;  XIII) 

This  course  forms  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  poetry  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  ancient  and  the  beginning  of 
the  mediaeval  world.  The  work  of  the  class-room  will  consist  of  lectures, 
reading,  and  brief  reports. 

Each  student  should  own  Peiper's  Ausohius  (Teubner,  M.  8)  ;  Koch's 
Claudian  (Teubner,  M.  4.20)  ;  and  Baehrens's  Poetae  Latini  Minores, 
vol.  5  (Teubner,  M.  4). 

[History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  42) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  the  students' 
reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of  the  chief  works  of 
a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the  authors  will  be  con- 
fined to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 
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No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
von  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  Volume  VII  of  Iwan 
von  Muller's  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  4th  edition 
(Beck.  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following  manuals  will  also  be 
found  useful:  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  A.  and  M. 
Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  5  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fr.). 
Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30) . 
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[Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .     Study  of  Dialectic  In- 
scriptions.    Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.] 

(CI.  Phil.  34  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various  epi- 
choric  dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history 
of  noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  Avill  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  ad  inlustrandas  dialectos  selectae,  edidit  E. 
Solmsen  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1905,  M.  3).  Desirable  would  be  Brug- 
mann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  Muller's  Hand- 
buch  der  klassischen  Alterthumswissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  M.  12), 
or  Hirt's  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  if.  9). 

[Greek  Grammar  (Syntax) .    Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  62  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  especially  the  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  present  a  report  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 
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[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. — Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  21hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

\t  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
important  examples  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted,  and  practical  exer- 
cises will  be  held  at  which  unedited  or  inadequately  edited  inscriptions 
will  be  treated  by  instructor  and  students. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  of  which  the  Department 
possesses  a  large  number,  it  is  expected  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful 
not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to 
visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum,  2d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1894,  M.  6),  and  Michel,  Recueil 
d"  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,  1900,  18  fr.).  Valuable 
books  of  reference  are  the  following :  Larfeld,  Griechische  JEpigraphik 
(in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handhuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissenschaft,  Vol.  I, 
2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15)  and  Handhuch  der  griechischen  Epigraphik  (Bd.  II, 
Die  Attischen  Inschriften,  Leipzig,  1898,  M.  20)  ;  Roberts,  Introduction 
to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1st  Part,  1888, 
$4.50)  ;  Droysen,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Weidmann,  1878, 
M.  6)  ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscriptionum  Graecarum,  2d  ed.  (Hirzel, 
Leipzig,  1898-1901,  if.  45)  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions  (Clarendon  Press,  1901,  $3.10). 

These  and  other  important  Avorks  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  either  at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography.    Half-course.    Asst.  Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  30  hf) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  will  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
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Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.     In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (1) .  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1893,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Midler's 
Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15).  Gardthausen,  Griechische 
Palaeographie  (Leipzig,  1879,  M.  18).  Wattenbach,  Anleitung  zur 
griechischen  Palaographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60).  Kenyon, 
The  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $2.50). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).     Half -course.'] 

(CI.  Phil.  22  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This   course  will   deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation   and 

accentuation,  the   history  of  the   Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 

forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.     Illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the 

Italic  dialects,  but  the  treatment  in  the  main  will  be  historical  rather  than 

comparative.      No  text-book  is  required,  but  students  will  find  useful 

either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1894,  $5.00),  or 

Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter, 

Heidelberg,  1902,  if.  9). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax) .     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  28  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  will  treat  briefly  (in  lectures)  the  history  of  the  study  of 

Latin  Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  aims  and  methods,  and  also  the 

principles  which  underlie  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods, 

and  tenses.     Questions  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half -course.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

(CI.  Phil.  63  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50).  Of  other  books 
needed  due  notice  will  be  given. 
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Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half-course  (second  half-year) . 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  58  2hf.  ;  XI) 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles' 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should,  if  possible,  provide  himself  with  Thompson's 
Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.75). 

Low  Latin.    Half-course.     Sal.,  at  9.    Professor  Grandgent. 

(Rom.  Phil.  5  hf) 

Inasmuch  as  the  Romance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  From  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Liibke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own  investigations,  which  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  should  have  for 
reading  W.  Heraeus,  Die  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  P.  Geyer, 
Itinera  hierosolymitana  saeculi  iiii—viii,  Vienna,  1898  (Vol.  39  of  the 
Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum) . 

The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries.  —  Lectures  and  investi- 
gation. Half-course  {second  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.30, 
and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  75  2hf. ;  XVI) 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  is  actually  known  from 
ancient  sources  about  the  Eleusinian,  Orphic,  Samothracian,  and  other 
forms  of  mysteries,  setting  aside  the  vagueness  and  unsupported  tradition 
which  so  often  characterizes  modern  writings  on  this  subject.     Attention 
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is  directed  chiefly  to  pre-Christian  times,  but  the  modifications  subsequent 
to  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
pagan  mysteries  on  Christian  practices  are  also  treated.  Instruction  is 
given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  each  student  will  have  opportunities  to 
examine  topics  of  special  interest  and  to  make  reports  on  them. 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —  Ovid's  Fasti.     Half- 
course.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.      (CI.  Phil.  32  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29). 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  M.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Rdmer  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 

[Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  51  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in'  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  hoAv  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

The  instruction  will  be  mainly  by  lectures ;  students  will,  however,  be 
expected  to  conduct  investigations  independently,  and  to  report  results  to 
the  class  from  time  to  time. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  at  hand  in  the  Classical  Library.  No  text- 
book is  prescribed  for  the  course,  but  each  student  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  provide  himself  with  any  or  all  of  the  following  works  :  Schiller 
and  Voigt's  Romische  Staats-,  Kriegs-,  und  Privataltertiimer,  2d  edition 
(Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich,  1893,  M.  8)  ;  A.  H.  J.  Green- 
idge,  Roman  Public  Life  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $2.50)  ; 
F.F.  Abbott,  A  History  and  Description  of  Roman  Political  Institutions 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901,  $1.50). 
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Roman  Provincial  Administration.  Half-course  (Jirst  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  59  xhf.  ;  V) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  short  investiga- 
tion of  a  special  subject  within  the  general  field  of  study.  The  work  of 
the  class-room  will  consist  of  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the 
following :  establishment  and  government  of  the  provinces  in  the  several 
periods,  municipal  organization,  provincial  assemblies,  finances,  army, 
extension  of  Roman  civilization  and  the  reflex  influence  on  Rome,  etc. 
The  course  is  thus  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  an  important 
subject  and  to  give  actual  training  in  the  methods  of  historical  research. 

Historical  Geography  and  Topography  of  Greece.  Half-course 
(second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Professor  J.  H. 
Wright.  (CI.  Phil.  37  2hf. ;  X) 

In  this  course,  which  will  be  given  by  lectures,  conferences,  and  re- 
ports, the  main  features  of  the  historical  geography  of  Greece  in  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  and  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  will  be  passed  in 
review,  and  various  special  topics  will  be  discussed.  The  treatment  will 
include  the  physical  features  of  Greece  with  especial  reference  to  political, 
military,  literary,  and  economic  history;  geographical  nomenclature  (topo- 
nomasia)  ;  the  literary,  monumental,  and  epigraphic  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  numismatic  geography.  Historical  maps  will  be  constructed  to 
illustrate  special  periods  or  special  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as  cam- 
paigns, alliances,  commercial  relations,  lines  of  migration  and  travel,  and 
pilgrimage  routes.  The  large  collection  of  photographs,  engravings,  maps, 
books  of  travel  and  other  publications  of  combined  geographical  and 
historical  interest  in  the  Collections  of  the  Classical  Department  and  in 
the  University  Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  course. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest  (History  4).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.  (H) 

Courses  4  and  3  are  general  courses,  designed  for  those  who  have 
acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ancient  history  in  their  preparation 
for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  place 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  They  are  given  in  alternate 
years,  and  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  History  1 
or  in  an  approved  course  in  Greek  or  Latin.  For  students  who  have 
passed  in  the  first  course  of  the  advanced  History  (Greek  and  Roman 
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history)  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  they  may  be 
counted  as  half-courses  only.  Students  in  each  course  are  required  to  do 
a  reasonable  amount  of  reading  in  the  ancient  and  modern  histories  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  and  to  prepare  two  theses  on  special  topics.  Ability  to 
read  Greek  or  Latin  is  not  required. 

Course  4  aims  to  give  in  narrative  form  only  the  main  features  of  Greek 
political  history.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  study  in  connection  with  great 
political  movements  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  forces  Avhich 
conditioned  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  an  historical  setting  to  the 
most  noteworthy  products  of  Greek  culture. 

[History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian  (History  3).  Asst. 
Professor  Ferguson.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[Greek  Constitutional  History  (History  36).  Asst.  Professor 
Ferguson.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Character  and  Spread,  of  Hellenistic  Culture  (History  37  2hf).  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Tu.,  at  1.30.  Asst. 
Professor  Ferguson.  (XIV) 

This  course  deals  with  Greek  Imperialism.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  modifications  of  Greek  culture  necessitated  by  its  spread  over 
hither-Asia  and  Italy ;  in  other  words,  to  trace  the  formation  of  the  con- 
ditions which  made  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Christian  Church  possible. 
Though  the  intellectual  developments  are  not  neglected,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  changes  in  politics,  religion,  social  and  economic  organi- 
zation, and  similar  popular  movements. 

[Byzantine  History  (History  38  hf).     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.] 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Roman  Constitutional  History  (History  35.)  Mon.,  Fri.,  and  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Wed.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Ferguson.  (V) 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  growth  of  Roman  institutions, 
and  a  description  of  the  organization  of  the  mature  Republic,  the  Princi- 
pate,  and  the  later  Empire ;  of  reading  in  the  standard  manuals,  and 
special  studies  of  assigned  topics.  Significant  texts  and  documents  will 
be  discussed  in  the  class-room. 
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Research  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  (History  20i).      Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Ferguson. 

[Economic  Development  of  Antiquity   (Economics  261hf.).     Half- 
course  (first  half-year) .     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

CLASSICAL   ARCHAEOLOGY. 

General  Introduction  to  Greek  Archaeology.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).    Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(CI.  Phil.  64a  %/. ;  II) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece. 
The  treatment  will  be  primarily  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods 
of  Greek  art  (the  Aegean,  Geometric,  Archaic,  Classical,  and  Hellenistic) 
will  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in  each 
period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  will  be  briefly  discussed.  Throughout  the 
course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to 
classical  literature,  and  the  importance  of  archaeological  materials  for  the 
elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classical  writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library,  but 
members  of  the  course  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  Tarbell's  History  of 
Greek  Art  (Meadville,  1896,  $1.00)  and  Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture  (2d  edition,  Macmillan,  1905,  $2.50).  Other  useful  books 
are  Tsountas  and  Manatt's  Mycenaean  Age  (Boston,  1897,  $6.00)  and 
Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,   1905,  $5.00). 

General  Introduction  to  Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Asst. 
Professor  Chase.  (CI.  Phil.  646  2hf. ;  H) 

The  purpose  and  the  method  of  this  course  are  similar  to  those  of 
Classical  Philology  64<x,  which  it  is  planned  to  follow.  The  earlier  lectures 
will  be  devoted  to  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Italy  and  its  relation  to 
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the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Greece  and  Central  Europe.  Then  the  rise 
and  development  of  Etruscan  art  and  the  influence  of  that  art  on  Rome 
will  be  briefly  traced.  And  in  the  final  lectures  the  development  of  the 
different  branches  of  Roman  art  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  etc.) 
will  be  systematically  considered. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library.  The 
most  important  are  :  Martha's  U  Archeologie  etrusque  et  romaine  (Paris, 
1884,  fr.  3.50)  ;  Martha's  L'Art  etrusque  (Paris,  1889,  fr.  30)  ;  Mau  and 
Kelsey's  Pompeii  (Macmillan.  1902,  $2.50);  Strong's  Roman  Sculpture 
from  Augustus  to   Constantine   (London,  1907,  $3.00). 

Greek  Vase  Paintings  illustrative  of  Greek  Literature.     Half-course 
{first  half-year).      Twice  a  week  and  a  third  hour  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(CI.  Phil.  65  *hf.) 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  paid  primarily  to  the  subjects  represented 
on  Greek  vases,  especially  to  those  mythological  types  which  connect  more 
or  less  closely  with  Greek  literature,  such  as  scenes  from  the  Trojan  and 
the  Theban  cycles.  In  selecting  the  myths  to  be  discussed  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  special  interests  of  the  members  of  the  class,  and  the 
instructor  will  endeavor  to  connect  the  work  of  the  course  with  that  of 
courses  in  literature  given  in  the  same  year.  Instruction  will  be  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  but  members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  prepare 
occasional  brief  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

No  books  are  required,  but  members  of  the  class  will  find  it  convenient 
to  own  Reinach's  Repertoire  des  vases  peints  grecs  et  etrusques  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1899  and  1900,  fr.  10). 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.     Half-course 
{second  half-year).     Twice  a  week,  and  a  third  hour  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(CI.  Phil.  85  2hf.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  its  appearance  in  antiquity.  It 
will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture  course,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected  to  prepare  brief  reports  on  special  topics.  For  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, the  large  collection  of  works  on  Rome  in  the  University  Library 
and  the  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  will  be  available 

The  course  is  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who 
otherwise  convince  the  instructor  of  their  fitness  to  take  the  course.  It 
should  be  especially  useful  to  men  who  intend  to  become  members  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 
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No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Platner's  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston,  1904, 
$3.00)  ;  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston, 
1897,  $6.00)  ;  Middleton's  Ruins  of  Ancient  Rome  (2  vols.,  London,  1892, 
$6.25)  ;  Bichter's  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1901, 
M.  15)  ;  Gilbert's  Geschichte  und  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Altertum 
(3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1883-1890,  M.  24)  ;  Jordan's  Topographie  der  Stadt 
Rom  im  Altertum  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1871-1907,  M.  36). 

[The  History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting.     Lectures,  with  prescribed 

reading  and  reports.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.] 

(CI.  Phil.  49  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  can  read  German  and  French 
with  ease. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  to  students  of  classical  art  and 
literature  an  introduction  to  the  great  store  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects which  is  contained  in  Greek  vase  paintings.  Attention  will  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  Attic  vases  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
but  some  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  early  local  styles  and  of 
the  later  development  in  Southern  Italy.  In  connection  with  the  great 
Attic  painters,  the  broader  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  subjects  and 
the  development  of  mythological  types  will  be  briefly  discussed.  The  third 
hour  will  be  largely  used  for  illustrative  lectures  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

No  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  large  collection  of  works  on  Greek 
ceramics  in  the  University  Library  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  members  of 
the  class. 

[Greek  Numismatics.     Half-course.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.] 

(CI.  Phil.  69  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of  coinage  in  Greek 
lands  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  of  ancient  history,  literature, 
and  art.  It  will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture  course,  but  members  of  the  class 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  brief  reports,  based  on  a  study  of  the  coins  and 
facsimiles  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art, 
and  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Hill's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (Macmillan,  1899,  £2.25) 
and  Historical  Greek  Coins  (Macmillan,  1906,  $2.50)  ;  Gardner's  Types 
of  Greek  Coins  (Cambridge,  1883,  $8.00)  ;  Head's  Historia  Numorum 
(Oxford,   1887,  $10.50). 
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[Pausanias,  with  special  reference  to  the  Monuments  of  Olympia 
and  Delphi.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Phil.  67) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  men  who  have  already  had  some 
work  in  archaeology,  but  it  may  be  taken  by  any  student  of  classical 
philology.     A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required. 

During  the  first  half-year,  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  books 
of  Pausanias  will  be  read,  and  the  instructor  will  make  these  the  basis  of 
lectures  on  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia  and  their  results.  In  the 
second  half-year,  the  tenth  book  of  Pausanias  will  be  read,  and  the  class 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  brief  theses  and  reports  from  the  accounts  of 
the  French  excavations  at  Delphi.  In  this  way,  members  of  the  course 
will  familiarize  themselves  with  archaeological  periodicals  and  periodical 
literature,  and  the  course  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  special  work. 

Every  member  of  the  course  should  have  Schubart's  text  of  Pausanias 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.,  M.  3.60  and  4.40).  Other  necessary  books 
will  be  found  in  the  University  Library.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  would 
be  useful :  Frazer's  Pausanias 's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1898, 
$30).  Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Description  Vol.  II, 
pars  1,  and  Vol.  II,  pars  2  (Berlin,  1901,  1904,  M.  18  each).  Botticher's 
Olympia  (second  edition,  Berlin,  1886,  $2.50).  Luckenbach's  Olympia 
und  Delphi  (Munich,  1904,  M.  2). 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.     Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Phil.  70  hf.y 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.  The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 

The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Frazer's  Pausanias 's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1898,  $30.00). 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Description  Vol.  I,  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,   M.  18).     Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Allien  im  Alterthum  (Leip- 
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zig,  1874  and  1890,  31.  20  and  12).  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen 
(Berlin,  1891,  M.  16) .  Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00).  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarum  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  M.  18). 


[The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  secondary 
schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  prescribed  reading,  and 
illustrations  of  class  work.  Half-course.  Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.]  (Education  10a  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  conversational  method  and  the  inductive  method  will  also  be 
considered.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lesson,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  in  Latin 
and  Greek  —  all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
will  be  used  and  compared.  The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Eriday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  Conflicts  on  Eriday  can  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  work  in  sections  at  other  times.  The  work  will  be  tested  at 
the  final  examination.  Written  answers  to  questions  based  on  the  lectures 
will  be  expected  every  week.  The  final  examination  will  test  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  that  have  been  done.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 

* 

Directors  for  1908-09  :  Professor  Morgan  and  Asst.  Professor 
Gulick. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1908-09  are  Euripides  (Heracles)  and  Vitru- 
vius.  The  meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  4.30  to 
6  o'clock. 
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Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  Professor  Morgan  before  July  1 ;  and  present  members  who 
desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect  by 
the  same  date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own:  Euripidis  Tragoediae,  2  vols.,  ed. 
G.  Murray  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  each  vol.  90  cents),  and  Heracles, 
ed.  Prinz-Wecklein  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  M.  3).  Vitruvii  De  Architectura 
Libri  Decern.  Iterum  edidit  V.  Rose  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1899,  M.  5). 
Index  Yitruvianus.     Confecit  H.  Nohl  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1876,  31.  5). 


Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  2a,  Romance  Philology  5, 
Government  5,  Fine  Arts  3,  History  of  Religions  2,  Philosophy  12,  Archi- 
tecture la,  and  to  the  courses  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Eor  Summer  Courses  in  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology,  which  may  be 
counted  as  half-courses  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  of  S.B.,  see  the 
pamphlet  entitled   The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  half-courses,  oniitted  in  1908-09,  are  offered  less 
frequently  than  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages  :  — 

Greek 

13  hf.    Greek    Philosophy.  —  Plato     (Protagoras,     Meno,     Phaedo, 
Phaedrus).     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Latin 

13  hf.   Latin  Literature.  — The  Elegiac  Poets. 

14  hf.    Latin  Literature.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence. 

Classical  Philology 

76  hf.    Greek  Epic  Poetry  other  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Lec- 
tures and  reading.     Asst.  Professor  Harris. 

© 

52  hf.    Greek  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Professor  Morgan. 
29  hf.    The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks. 

53  hf.    Greek  Mythology.  — Lectures,  reading,  and  short  investiga- 

tions.    Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 
394/".    Cicero-'s    Interpretation   of    Greek    Philosophy.      Associate 

Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 
74  hf.    The  Tragedies  of  Seneca.     Professor  Howard. 
57  hf.    Introduction  to  later  Roman  Philosophy.  —  Boethius   (Con- 

solatio  Philosophiae) .    Lectures,  reading,  and  special  studies. 

Asst.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 
31  hf.    The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 
55  hf.    Interpretation    of    Latin    Inscriptions    important    for    their 

Lano-uao-e  or  Content.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

©  © 
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BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 


In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  $2.25 
each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols.,  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momm- 
sen's  History  oj  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York^  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  31.  4.80;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  Grundy's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $1.50).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murray, 
London,  $4.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Mac- 
millan, $1.75).  Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  18s.).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties (Scribners,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  $5.00). 
Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Gilbert's 
The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00) . 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  3d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Abbott's  History  and  Description  of  Roman 
Political  Institutions  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00).  Platner's  Topography 
of  Rome  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $3.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).     Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
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(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gay  ley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50) .  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $-1.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50).  G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  1ST.  Fowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  W.  C.  Wright's  Short  History  of  Greek 
Literature  (American  Book  Co. ,  $1 .50) .  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00).  Campbell's  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy 
(Putnams,  $1.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Litteratur,  fifth 
ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40;,  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr 
(Macmillan,  $8.00).  Simcox's  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Harper's, 
$4.00).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Students  Companion  to  Latin  Au- 
thors (Macmillan,  $1.50).     Mackail,  L^atin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  sounds 
and  inflections  in  Latin,  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00). 

Palaeography.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (Appleton,  $1.75).  Kenyon's  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $2.50). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  I  wan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertum.swissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 
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HONORS 

Second- Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  in  the  Rank  List  and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue, 
and  the  successful  candidates  receive  a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades, — -Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(6)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition,  which  are  identical  with  the  final  examina- 
tions in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.     The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
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however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
f ollowing  terms  :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be 
excused  from  examinations  for  Second- Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 
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A  candidate  must  offer  himself  in  at  least  five  subjects,  including 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  of  the  list  of  subjects  given  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  the  Classics  on  page  60. 


Honors  in  Literature 

Honors  in  Literature  are  open  to  Undergraduates.  These  honors 
are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the  Divisions  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,   and  are  awarded  at  graduation. 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  is  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Undergraduates  to 
combine  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading  in  the  Modern  Lan- 
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guages.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  underlying  unity 
of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdependence  of  classical  and 
modern  literature.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  students  by  this 
plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work  done  in  connection 
with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1 .  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 
Ancient   and   one    Modern — besides    English.       This    knowledge, 
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when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
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and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses, 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 
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4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested : 
Homer,  Plato  ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere, 
the  Lake  Poets ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;  Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  •  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Grandgent  is  Chairman. 
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By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  degree  of  A.M.  the  student  is  referred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College 
Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Degree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction 

The  degree  of  A.B.  with  distinction  will  be  conferred  only  under 
the  following  rules. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior 
ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in 
some  subject  or  related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergrad- 
uate career ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to 
call  for  anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uates, or  for  the  passing  of  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
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for  the  higher  degrees.  The  degree  with  distinction,  it  is  believed, 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  good 
ability. 

General  Regulations.  — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with 
distinction  in  the  Classics  shall  make  application,  not  later  than 
November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  degree, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Classics ;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
record  his  name  and  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates  are  urged  to 
put  themselves,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Department. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department.  If  his 
work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a  degree, 
the  Department  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without 
distinction. 

Special  Regulations.  —  The  Department  imposes  no  definite  re- 
quirement of  courses,  since  it  offers  a  considerable  variety  from 
which  candidates  may  properly  choose,  and  since  it  wishes  espe- 
cially to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  its  candidates,  work  that  is  done 
independently  of  courses. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates 
must  offer  themselves  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  subjects, 
including  (1)  and  (2)  :  — 

(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight. 

(2)  The  translation  of  Latin  authors  at  sight. 

(3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of  knowledge  reached 
in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7). 

(4)  Homer. 

(5)  Horace. 

(6)  Greek  Philosophy. 

(7)  General  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. 

(8)  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

(9)  History  of  Greece  to  146  b.c 
(10)  History  of  Rome  to  Diocletian. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  offer  subject  (3),  he  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  Greek  3  and  Latm  3. 
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A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree 
with  distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  excused, 
during  his  last  year  of  residence  for  the  degree,  from  final  examina- 
tions in  classical  courses. 

The  Degree  of  A.M.  (in  the  Classics) 

For  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  who  have  already 
sufficiently  specialized  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ordinary  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  four  advanced  courses  in  Classics  (or 
Classics  and  Sanskrit) .  Related  courses  in  other  subjects  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  be  accepted  as 
constituents  in  the  candidate's  programme.  This  programme  must 
in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the  Division.  Ability  to 
use  French  and  German  books  of  reference  is  expected  of  all 
candidates. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  obtain  more  detailed  information  than  that  here  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
anions:  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  : 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indie  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 
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A.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philolog-y 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 

A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.  These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 

Tests  of  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeo graphical 
principles . 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 

As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  approved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 
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B.   Requirements  eor  the  Degree  oe  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English.  It  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  April. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(h)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above). 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(c)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2,  (a),  (6),  (c). 
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C.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a.)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(6)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
•history  of  thought. 

D.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 

The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis')  are  these : 

1.    Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 

(b)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 
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2.  An  ortrf  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.    Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 

PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

For  Dissertations  in  English 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollai^s,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form. 
Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular  work  of  courses  may  be  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent, may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as 
such  on  the  Commencement  Programme ;  and  the  prize  essays  will 
be  read  in  public  before  that  day.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  20  University  Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  528  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1907-08. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
one  full  year  within  a  period  beginning  not  more  than  two  years 
before  the  time  when  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at 
liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their  essays  from  certain  groups, 
described  on  page  569  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1907-08. 
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For  Dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin 
I.   For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek  of 
the  passage  in  A.  C.  Benson's  From  a  College  Window,  Chapter  V, 
*« Doctor  Johnson  used  to  say"  through  the  words  "  with  a  sympa- 
thetic background.11 

(b)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  Ruskins  Aratra  Pentelici,  Lecture  III,  §§  75-79  inclu- 
sive, "  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture  "  through  the  words  "  Courage 
and  all  art." 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1908-09.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1909.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1909,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  528  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1907-08. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  one  full  year  within  the  period  1906-1908.  Essays 
already  presented  for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition 
elsewhere  than  in  Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Disserta- 
tions offered  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University  are 
admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on 
the  Commencement  Programme  of  June,  1909.  Essays  must  be 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1 
1909,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed  on  page  528  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1907-08. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1908-09,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  twenty-first  ode 
of  the  third  book  of  Horace. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Financial  aid  to  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  $55,000  is 
available  each  year  for  meritorious  students.  Of  this  sum,  about 
$16,000,  the  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  is  assigned  to 
Freshmen,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  to 
students  admitted  to  a  higher  class  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  in 
their  first  year  of  regular  standing.  Most  of  the  scholarships  (except 
those  given  on  the  ground  of  special  claim)  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upper  classes.  Honorary  scholarships  are  assigned 
to  students  of  distinction  who  do  not  need  scholarships  with  stipend. 
The  Beneficiary  and  the  Loan  Funds  are  available  for  members 
of  these  classes  who  have  not  won  scholarships. 

A  full  account  of  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University  Cata- 
logue, 1907-08,  pp.  529  ff.  The  following  are  of  special  interest 
to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This  scholarship 
is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some  deserving 
student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  benefited  by 
such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University.  The  benefi- 
ciary must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by  Judge  Lowell. 
They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence  in  the  Classics 
or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable  qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
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Blank  forms    of   application  may  be  obtained   by  addressing   the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  to  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
with  incomes  ranging  from  $150  to  $1,000,  are  by  the  terms  of 
their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology.  A  full 
account  of  these  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the 
University  Catalogue,  1907-08,  pp.  572  ff.  The  following  is  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  either  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  College  or  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Harvard  University,  and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students 
in  Radcliffe  College.     It  has  an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  of  which  committee  Professor  Norton  is  to  be  a  member 
during  his  life,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1909,  for  the  academic  year  1909-10.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

The  Geography  of  Thucydides. 

The  Contributions  of  Greek  Epigraphy  to  Geographical  Knowledge. 

Proverbial  Philosophy  in  Plato. 

The  Ethics  of  Pindar. 

The  Influence  of  Democracy  on  the  Character  of  Attic  Oratory. 

Plato's  and  Aristotle's  Conception  of  the  Art  of  Music  in  its  Relation 
to  Education  and  Life. 
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Funeral  Rites  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Art  of  the  Fifth  Century :  with  a 
Study  of  their  Inner  Significance. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Intention  of  Pericles  to  Substitute  Athena  for 
Apollo  as  the  National  Divinity. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1908,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  March  1,  1909. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  John  Henry 
Wright. 

APPOINTMENTS   OFFICE 

This  Office  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds  men  who 
are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  this  Faculty,  whether  or 
not  holders  of  degees. 

The  Office  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  the  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  25. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  for  Ap- 
pointments, No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 
The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  478,600  bound  volumes 
and  331,000  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
includino;  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
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The  Classical  Library 


For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history^  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Librarv  contains  at 
present  about  42 19  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  3500  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

THE   COLLECTION    OF   CLASSICAL   ANTIQUITIES 

The  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  Sever  25  and  27  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  serve  as  illustrative  material  for  the  courses 
in  archaeology  and  antiquities.  It  consists  of  several  hundred 
objects  of  minor  art,  such  as  bronzes,  vases,  and  coins,  as  well 
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as  specimens  of  marble,  bricks,  and  other  building  materials,  frag- 
ments of  mosaics,  inscriptions,  etc.  With  these  is  a  considerable 
collection  of  photographs,  squeezes,  and  rubbings  of  inscriptions 
and  models  of  ancient  utensils.  The  objects  in  the  collection  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  can  be  taken  out,  if  necessary, 
for  study  and  comparison  with  similar  collections  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge. 


o 


"HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY " 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $6000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2  University  Hall. 

THE   CLASSICAL   CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  instituted  a  monthly  Conference, 
at  which  instructors  and  students  in  the  Classics  present  short  papers 
for  discussion.  In  this  way  the  results  of  private  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  instructors,  or  by  the  students  in  their  courses, 
are  made  public.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles   Rockwell   Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  oj 

Sanskrit. 
James  Haughton  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy . 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  xhf.    Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  intc 

English  and  English  into   Sanskrit.      Whitney's  Grammar, 

Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman1  s  Reader.      Half-course  (first 

half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VII) 

lb  2hf  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued) .  —  Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman'1  s  Reader.  Stanzas  of  Bhartri-hari.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.  (TH) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2,  5,  4,  5,  and  9  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  he  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

[2  xhf.    Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 

of  the  Vedas.     Hvmns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  the  Ri^-Veda, 

etc.      Half-course  (first  half-year).      Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 

3.30.     Professor  Lanman.]  (VILI) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[3  2hf.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.]  (VIII) 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[9.    Philosophical  Sanskrit. —  Vachaspati-Mishra's  Commentary  on 
the  Yoga  philosophy,  with  selections  from  the  Yoga-Varttika. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.    Asst.  Professor  Woods.]     (VII) 
Omitted  in  1908-09  ;  to  be  given  in  1909-10. 
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4  Vif.  Pali.  — Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism  ;  Jata- 
kas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given 
in  Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year').     Man.,    Wed.,    Fri.,    at    3.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VIII) 

b'2hf.  Pali. — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism;  Dhamma-Pada 
and  Sutta-Nipata.  H.  C.  Warren's  edition  of  Buddha- 
ghosa's  Way  of  Purity  ( Visuddhi-Magga) .  Half-course 
{second  half- year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Professor 
Lanman.  (VIII) 

Courses  of  Special  Study 

20^.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

20c2.  Weekly  meetings  at  the  instructor's  study  for  the  rapid  read- 
ing of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  texts.  {Second  half-year).  Professor 
Lanman. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  on  the  History  of  Religions  (espe- 
cially Course  2)  and  to  that  on  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India 
(Philosophy  18). 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1.  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
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For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50)  ; 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- 
and  Atharva- Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  9.  This  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  diction  of 
the  native  philosophic  treatises  of  India,  and  especially  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  general  study  of  the  orthodox  philosophical  systems  of 
the  Hindus. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  For 
beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
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the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acjama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  was  much  enlarged 
by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish  materials 
for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text-editions 
and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already  well- 
edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  those  of  the  instructors,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern-slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  given  an  interesting  collection  of 
Siamese  lantern-pictures  ;  and  lantern-pictures  of  Himalayan  scenery 
from  the  negatives  of  Vittorio  Sella  have  recently  been  purchased. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  Avill  not  be  given  in  1909-10. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library,  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  24  cents.  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  will  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 
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The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indie 
Philoloo-y  constitute  the  "Division  of  Ancient  Languages  "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
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Professor  Albert  A.  .Howard,  12  Walker  Street 
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Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  George  H.  Chase,  11  Kirkland  Road 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   CLASSICS 
Professor  Edward  K.  Rand,  107  Lake  View  Avenue 

CURATOR   OF   CLASSICAL    ANTIQUITIES 
Assistant  Professor  George  H.  Chase,  11  Kirkland  Road 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON 

THE   CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  William  Watson  Goodwin, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Prentiss  Cummings,  A.B.,  LL.B. ; 
Babson  Savilian  Ladd,  A.B. ;  Henry  Bainbridge  Chapin,  A.B. ; 
William  Amory  Gardner,  A.B. ;  William  King  Richardson, 
A.M. ;  James  Loeb,  A.B. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    CLASSICS 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus.  5  Follen  Street. 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  9  Farrar  Street. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  1075  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature. 

13  Elmwood  Avenue. 
Morris    Hicky    Morgan,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor  of  Classical 
Philology.  45  Garden  Street. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

12  Walker  Street. 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

112  Brattle  Street. 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment   Criticism    and    Interpretation,    and    Dexter   Lecturer   on 
Biblical  Literature.  13  Follen  Street. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

59  Fayerweather  Street. 
Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

107  Lake  View  Avenue. 
George   Henry  Chase,   Ph.D.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology.  11  Kirkland  Road. 

Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

25  Beck  Hall. 
John  Say  ward  Galbraith,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

20  Holworthy  Hall. 
Robert  Henning  Webb,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

->n   /    ^    U*^"^  24  Conaut  Hall. 

5  rrt^H*  '**• 'T)ean  Putnam  Lockwood,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Francis  Howard  Fobes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

8  Gannett  Hall. 
Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

24  Grays  Hall. 

George  Lee  Phelps,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  duly  qualified  undergraduates.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  — 

Aeschylus  (CI.  Phil.  23).     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

Aristophanes  (CI.  Phil.  38). 

Greek  Political  Theory  (CI.  Phil.  27).     Professor  Morgan. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  (CI.  Phil.  36).     Professor  Morgan. 

Terence  (CI.  Phil.  47).     Professor  Howard. 

Cicero's  Early  Career  (CI.  Phil.  45).     Professor  Morgan. 

The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (CI.  Phil.  39).  Professor 
Howard. 

History  of  Pastoral  Literature  (Comp.  Lit.  16a).  Professor  E.  K. 
Rand. 

Latin  Poetry  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries  (CI.  Phil.  48). 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Topography  of  Athens  (CI.  Arch.  2).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Topography  of  Rome  (CI.  Arch.  3).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Greek  Archaeology  (CI.  Arch.  la).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology  (CI.  Arch.  16).  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may,  in  an  approved  programme  of  studies, 
count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  15;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  15. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 
GREEK 

The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  B, 
designed  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission, 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A  should  fol- 
low O,  and  is  a  proper  introduction  to  B.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  or  12.  Course  6  is  a  proper 
introduction  to  Course  8  ;  Classical  Philology  38  and  Classical  Arch- 
aeology 1  may  be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in 
their  Junior  or  Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  Courses  10  and  11  do  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  composition  courses,  E,  3,  7, 
follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year  ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  Course  12,  in  either  the  Junior 
or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  47  ff. 

G.    Course   for   Beginners.     Tu.,    Th.,   Sat.,  at  12.     Dr.   C.   N. 
Jackson.  (Xni) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  Course  G  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  Course  G  cannot  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition, 
and  it  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
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attention  will  be  paid  to  the  nse  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  A\nll  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  Avritten,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later. 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25).  Macmillan's  Greek 
Reader,  by  F.  H.  Colson  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $.75).  Goodwin  and 
White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

A.  Greek  Literature.  First  half-year :  Homer,  Odyssey  (Phaeacian 
episode).  Second  half-year:  Euripides  and  Aristophanes 
(scenes  from  selected  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Mr.  K.  K.  Smith.  (Ill) 

Course  A  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  passed  in  Greek  G  or  in  Elementary  Greek  for 
admission.  The  second  half  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Advanced  Greek. 

The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  in  the  narrative  of  Odysseus'  wanderings.  The  work  of  the 
second  half-year  will  begin  with  selections  from  two  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  these  will  be  followed  by  similar  selections  from 
Aristophanes. 

Greek  A  is  designed  primarily  as  a  reading  course  :  the  class  will  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  read  intelligently  the  Greek  text,  to  translate  it 
into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it. 

In  addition,  the  instructor  will  lecture  from  time  to  time  on  the  art  of 
the  several  poets  and  their  places  in  literature,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
special  topics  pertaining  to  each  of  the  works  studied. 

Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
Medea,  edited  by  F.  D.  Allen,  revised  by  C.  H.  Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00) . 
Blakeney's  Alcestis  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  $.50).  Sidgwick's  Scenes  from 
Aristophanes:   Frogs  and   Clouds  (Rivington's,  each  $.40). 
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B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito)  ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections) ; 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 ; 
II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Gulick,  Dr.  C.  N. 
Jackson,  and  Dr.  Lock  wood.  (Ill  or  XII) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality ;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  two  works  of  Plato.  In 
the  second  half-year,  the  reading  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  development  from  Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and 
the  Drama  will  be  carefully  traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets 
embrace  the  more  important  fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon, 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides 
is  studied  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  with  readings  from 
other  plays.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition,  revised  by  T.  D.  Seymour, 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius, 
1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) .  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic, 
and  Lyric  Poets,  revised  by  C.  B.  Gulick  (printed  by  the  University, 
$.45).  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Elagg  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.40),  or  the  edition  of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.20). 
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laVif.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Herodotus  (Book  VIII) ;  Aeschylus  (Persians);  Plutarch 
(Themistocles).  Half-course  (first,  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,alll.     Mr.  Fobes.  (IV) 

16  2hf.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ;  Soph- 
ocles (Antigone).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 
half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  tbe  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked ;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians 
of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Fersae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides, Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Antigone,  D'Ooge's 
edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40)  or  Humphrey's  edition  (American  Book  Co., 
$1.50). 
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2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
clides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  and  Mr.  Galbraith.    (XI) 

Course  2  deals  with  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets, 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest 
historian. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  Hall  and  Geldart's  edition,  2  vols.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.80).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon 
Press,  each  $.90).  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.40).  Jebb's  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  2d  ed.  (Pitt  Press  Series, 
$1.00).  Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and  Book  YII  (Macmillan, 
each  $1.10). 

6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown);  Aeschines 
(Against  Ctesiphon)  ;  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes)  ; 
Sophocles  (Electra)  ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs).  Collateral  read- 
ing. Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Weir  Smyth  and 
Asst.  Professor  Chase.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructors,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  this  course  the  work  during  the  first  half-year  will  centre  upon 
Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The  period  of  Athenian  history 
of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking  figure  will  be  systematically 
studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon  will  be  read  as  an  introduction 
to  the  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory,  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  advantage. 

In  the  second  half-year  three  plays  will  be  studied  entirely  from  the 
points  of  view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  style  of 
the  authors  and  the  growth  and  literary  treatment  of  the  myths  are 
among  the  subjects  which  will  be  treated.  Each  student  will  select  at 
least  one  additional  play  for  private  reading  and  study. 
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Necessary  books  :  Goodwin's  Demosthenes'  On  the  Crown  (small  edition, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  $1.10)  ;  Richardson's  Aeschines'  Against 
Ctesiphon  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40)  ;  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus'  Seven  against 
Thebes  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75)  ;  Jebb  and  Davies'  Sophocles'  Electra 
(^Cambridge  University  Press,  $1.10) ;  Tucker's  Aristophanes'  Frogs 
(Macmillan,  $1.25). 

q.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings  ;  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  authors.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament  (often  called  "New  Testament  Introduction"). 
It  will  deal  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon"  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship, 
date,  and  related  questions).  To  this  is  added  in  the  second  half-year  a 
rapid  historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  religious  ideas  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Johannean  literature  (so-called  "Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament ") . 

Study  of  the  Greek  text  is  not  required  in  the  course,  which  is  not  open 
to  Freshmen. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  English. 
There  will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F. 
Adeney,  Biblical  Introduction  (Whittaker,  New  York,  $2.00).  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  The  Apostolic  Age  (Scribners,  $2.50).  G.  B.  Stevens,  The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Scribners,  $2.50).  The  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00),  or  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

8.  Greek  Philosophy. — Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books 
I-IV  and  X) .  Survey  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to 
Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Professor  Good  west  and 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  (X) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for  Honors  in  Philosophy. 
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In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention. 
Zeller's  Larger  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (English  translation,  Vols.  I 
and  II)  should  be  consulted  for  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  some  account 
of  the  philosophy  before  Socrates  should  be  read  before  beginning  the 
study  of  Plato.  During  the  second  half-year  about  half  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  in  connection  with  the  Essays  in 
Grant's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  and  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Grote's 
Aristotle.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and 
including  Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations . 

J.  Adam's  The  Republic  of  Plato,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
appendices,   2    vols.    (Cambridge   University  Press,   335.).      Jowett  and 
Campbell's    The   Republic,    3  vols.    (Oxford   University  Press,  $10.50). 
Adam's  text  Avith  critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).     Hermann's 
text   (Teubner,   M.  1.50).     P.  L.   Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.60).     Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy   (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).     Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Aristotle's 
Ethics  (Longmans,  Green,   &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).     Bywater's   Ethics, 
with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).    Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer, 
Berlin,   M.   2).      Burnet's    Ethics   of  Aristotle,  with   explanatory  notes 
(London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15s.).     Stewart's  Notes  on  the  Ethics  (Clarendon 
Press,  $8.00).     Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols., 
20s.)    and   Grote's   Aristotle   (Murray,   12s.)    are   useful   for   reference. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  and  reference  will  be 
made  to  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae   Graecae,  eighth  ed. 
by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1898,   M.  10).     The  more  expensive 
books   may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of   the  Department  or  in  the 
College  Library. 

15.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Homeric  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 
literary  influence.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.30,  and  a  third  hour  to  be 
arranged.     Professor  Weir  Smyth  and  Mr.  Fobes.     (XVI) 

In  Course  15,  which  is  designed  for  undergraduates,  and  graduates,  a 
large  part  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  will  be  translated  and  briefly 
discussed.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  art  of  Homer,  the  Homeric 
hymns,  later  Greek  epic  poetry,  the  influence  of  Homer  on  Greek  life 
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and  thought,  and  on  the  epics  of  other  literatures,  and  on  the  history  of 
Homerie  interpretation  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Necessary  hooks  are  :  the  text  of  the  Iliad  by  Monro  and  Allen  (two 
vols.,  Oxford  Classical  Texts,  $.75  each),  and  of  the  Odyssey  by  Allen 
(two  vols.,  Oxford  Classical  Texts,  $.75  each).  To  those  who  desire 
annotated  editions  the  following  are  recommended  :  Iliad  by  Leaf  (two 
vols.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $8.00),  Odyssey,  books  i-xii,  by  Merry  and  Bid- 
dell  (Clarendon  Press,  $4.00),  books  xiii-xxiv,  by  Monro  (Clarendon 
Press,  $4.00).    ' 

[io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures and  required  reading.  Tit.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Gulick.]     (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
instructor  will  explain  in  an  elementary  way,  but  systematically,  how  the 
ancient  Athenians  lived.  He  will  describe,  for  example,  their  houses  and 
hoAv  they  were  furnished ;  their  dress,  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  and 
personal  ornaments ;  their  system  of  education ;  their  marriage  and  funeral 
rites ;  entertainments,  in-door  and  out-door  sports,  markets,  shops,  exports, 
and  imports ;  the  trades  and  professions  among  them ;  their  country  life ; 
their  means  of  conveyance ;  how  the  ship  was  constructed,  manned,  and 
rigged ;  how  the  horse  was  bridled  and  harnessed,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  provided  with  over 
two  thousand  slides. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 
All  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  class  in  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. 
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Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Romer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20).  Bliimner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 

II  2hf.  History  of  Greek  Tragedy.  — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  Drama  on  Modern  Literature.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).    Mon.,Wed.,Fri.,atl2.    Professor  Gulick.   (V) 

Course  11  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  requires  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  reading  and  study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made 
either  in  the  original  or  in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  Tragedy 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  About  ten  plays  will 
be  required  for  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his  lectures  will  discuss, 
in  some  cases  briefly,  most  of  the  extant  plays  in  order  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete survey  of  this  important  field.  The  following  outline  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures  :  the  rise  and  development  of  tragedy ; 
the  staging  of  a  Greek  play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ; 
the  study  of  his  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
determined,  with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  movements  of  the  times ;  the  poet's  relations  with  con- 
temporary and  rival  poets ;  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ; 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  life. 

The  study  of  the  plays  will  also  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays. 
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The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions  : 
Aeschylus,  edited  by  A.  Sidgwick,  text  edition  (Oxford  University  Press, 
$.90),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H. 
Plnmptre  (I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  Sir 
Richard  C.  Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50),  or  The 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  Richard  C. 
Jebb  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  G.  Murray,  text 
edition  (Oxford  University  Press,  3  vols.,  each  $.90),  or  The  Tragedies 
of  Euripides  in  English  Verse,  by  Arthur  S.  Way  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
3  vols.,  each  $2.00). 

[12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students1  private  reading.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  with 
special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance.  Attention 
will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connection  of 
literature  Avith  political  and  social  history ;  to  the  content  and  style  of  the 
different  authors  ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  and  modern 
thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

LATIN 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  B  for  those  who  enter  college  without 
Advanced  Latin.  Either  Course.  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  intro- 
duction to  Course  6,  8,  or  15;   Course  6   is  a   proper  introduction 
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to  Course  8;  Course  10  or  12,  or  Classical  Philology  36  or  39  may 
be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in  their  Junior  or 
Senior  year  (see  p.  5).  The  composition  courses  E,  3,  7,  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year  ;  Courses  6,  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  47  ff. 

A.  Cicero  (selected  speeches).  —  Virgil.     Practice   in    reading  at 

sight.     Mon.,Wed.,  Fri.,at  2.30.     Mr.  Galbraith.     (VII) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified  to  take 
Course  B;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in 
Course  A  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40).  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I- VI 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50),  and  text-edition  of  the  Aeneid,  VII-XII  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $.35). 

B.  Latin  Literature.  —  Livy  (Book  I)  ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes)  ; 

Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria).  I,  H,  and  IH,  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  11;  IV  and  V,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker,  Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  Dr.  Lock- 
wood,  Messrs.  Galbraith,  WEbb,  Fobes.  and  K.  K.  Smith. 

(IV  or  XLH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Latin 
for  admission.     It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of  Terence.  Much  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  to 
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translation  into  appropriate  English.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  Livy  and  Roman  history,  the  topography  of  ancient 
Koine,  Horace,  Roman  comedy,  the  Roman  theatre  and  the  musical  ac- 
companiment of  the  plays. 

Text-books :  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$150),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Terence:  Dziatzko's 
text-edition  (Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20);  for  single  plays:  Fairclough's  Andria 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  $1.25)  ;  Elmer's  Phormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00)  ; 
Hayley's  Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.30). 

I.  Latin  Literature.  —  Tacitus  (Annals  I- VI)  ;  Selections  from 
Catullus  and  other  poets ;  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles) . 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand  and  Dr. 
Lock  wood.  (Ill) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch 
in  ancient  history  is  read  in  Latin,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding 
the  events  themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin 
in  historical  courses.  Modern  views  of  Tacitus's  estimate  of  Tiberius 
will  be  discussed.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  half-year  will  be  devoted 
to  Catullus,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  selections  will  be  read 
from  certain  other  poets.  Eor  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace  will  be  studied,  with  attention  to  the  nature  of  Horace's 
satire  and  to  the  picture  of  life  and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  pre- 
sented in  these  works .  Throughout  the  course  translation  into  appropri- 
ate English  will  be  required. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals, 
W.  F.  Allen's  edition  of  Books  I-VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections 
from  Latin  Poets  Avith  Brief  Notes  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University, 
$.75).  Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.25). 

2axhf.  Latin  Literature.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr.  Fobes. 

(xm) 
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2b2hf.  Latin  Literature. — Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Literature. 
Tacitus  (Histories).  Half-course  {second  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr.  Webb.  (XIII) 

Courses  2a  and  2b  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  They  are  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents taking  their  last  year  of  Latin  or  for  students  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages who  desire  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature. 

Course  2a  presents,  in  outline,  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  instruction  will  be,  in  part,  by  lectures  which  will  discuss  briefly  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  personal  history 
of  the  Roman  poets,  and  the  influence  of  their  works  on  later  literature ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  typical  selections. 

Course  26  gives  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature  of  a  new  period, 
the  Silver  Age .  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  His 
style,  as  well  as  his  subject-matter,  will  receive  attention.  There  will  be 
several  introductory  lectures  on  the  development  of  Latin  prose  literature, 
and  on  the  Latin  historians  before  Tacitus. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anihologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10);  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin 
Poets  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard 
University,  $.75)  ;  and  for  the  second  half-year  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(B.  H.  Sanborn,  $2.50). 

6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny  (selected 
Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
Course  2a  and  2b  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  text-edition  of  Max  Ihm  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.80). 
Pliny:  text-edition  of  R.  C.  Kukula  (Teubner,  M.  3.60).  Juvenal: 
S.  G.  Owen's  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  $.75)  or  L.  Eriedlander's  edition  with  German  notes 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W.  Gilbert 
(Teubner,  M.  3.20),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Eriedlander 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 
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8.  Latin  Literature. — Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  and 
Scipio's  Dream);  Lucretius;  Plautus  (five  plays).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professors  Clifford  II.  Moore  and 
E.  K.  Rand.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  subject  for  the  first 
half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rand,  is  philosophy  at  Rome, 
as  presented  in  important  works  of  Cicero  and  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 

In  the  second  half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Moore,  five 
plays  of  Plautus  will  be  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  author's 
dramatic  art ;  some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  influence  of  Plautus 
on  modern  comedy. 

Cicero:  Rockwood's  Tusculan  Disputations  and  Scipio's  Dream  (Bos- 
ton, Ginn  &  Co.).  Lucretius:  Bailey's  text-edition,  in  the  Scriptorum 
Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  will  be  used 
in  class.  For  a  commentary  students  are  referred  to  Merrill's  Lucretius 
(American  Book  Co.).  Morris's  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25),  and  Lindsay's  Plauti  Comoediae  in  the 
series  of  Oxford  Classical  Texts  (2  vols.,  $3)  will  be  used  in  class.  The 
following  annotated  editions  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage  :  Fay's 
Mostellaria  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00)  ;  Sonnenschein's  T.  Macci 
Plauti  Rudens  (editio  minor,  Clarendon  Press,  $1.10)  ;  Fowler's  The 
Menaechmi  of  Plautus  (B.   H.   Sanborn,  Boston,  $1.00). 

[n  hf.    Latin  Literature.  —  The    Roman    Novel.  —  Petronius   and 
Apuleius.     Half-course.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
This  reading,  supplemented  by  the  lectures,  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii.  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  4  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  1904,  M.  2.40) ,  and  Apulei  Metamorphoseon 
libri  XI,  rec.  Helm  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1907,  M.  3.40). 

[15.    The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Influence.     Professor  E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
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antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil  in 
later  Latin  poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  his  place  in  the 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance  and  his  influence  on  modern  poetry. 
The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  reading,  translating,  and  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  poems  of  Virgil,  including  most  of  the  minor  poems  attributed 
to  him. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  the  editions  of  the  text  of  Virgil  by  Hirzel 
(Oxford  Classics,  Clarendon  Press,  $.80)  and  by  Ribbeck  (editio  minor, 
Teubner).  For  those  who  wish  an  annotated  edition,  Papillon  and 
Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with  introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press  :  Prowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.75).  For  further  reference,  the  fol- 
lowing works,  besides  the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature,  will  be 
found  useful :  Conington's  large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by  Nettleship 
(Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols.,  $9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by  Haverfield,  1898, 
$3.25).  Sellar's  Roman  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Virgil,  2d  ed. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press:  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D.  Comparetti,  Vir- 
gilio  nel  medio  JEvo,  2d  ed.  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols.,  Lire  10), 
English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Macmillan,  $2.50). 
Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et  I'humanisme  (Paris,  Bouillon,  francs  16). 
G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelehung  des  classischen  Alterthums,  3d  ed.  by 
Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Reimer,  2  vols.,  M.  20). 

io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures;  study  of  an- 
cient representations;  required  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
12.     Professor  Morgan,  assisted  by  Mr.  Phelps.        (XIII) 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Special  provision  will  be  made  in  the  course  for 
students  of  architecture. 

This  course  affords  by  lectures,  reading  in  modern  writers,  and  the  use 
of  the  stereopticon,  as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman 
private  life.  The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  works  on 
classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  stereopticon  slides. 

12.  History  of  Latin  Literature  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century. 
— Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at 
9.     Professor  Howard.  (II) 

Course  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed 
with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced 
full  course. 
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The  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their 
works.  Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  course  for 
an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

Comparative  Literature  5  *hf.  The  History  of  Classical  Culture 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (X) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students  : 
first,  those  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  study  of 
modern  literature  ;  and,  second,  those  whose  main  interest  is  in  the  classics, 
but  who  desire  to  follow  the  history  of  ancient  learning  down  to  the 
Renaissance,  as  one  of  the  chief  constituent  elements  both  in  mediaeval 
and  in  modern  culture.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  much  of  continuous 
literary  tradition  survived  from  the  older  time  in  spite  of  the  confusions  of 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages  and  found  expression  in  various  revivals  of  learn- 
ing before  the  Renaissance.  Attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of  Christianity 
upon  letters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  new  imaginative  forms  and  matters, 
whether  Christian  or  popular,  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
later  periods.  Among  the  different  topics  which  will  be  treated  with  some 
detail  are  the  following :  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  Pagan  culture,  the 
Sacred  Epic,  the  Hymns  and  Goliardic  Poetry,  the  Mediaeval  Latin  drama. 
A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  history  of  mediaeval  education  and  the  use 
and  development  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  movements  which 
led  to  the  Renaissance. 

COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

Ehf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course) .  — Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half -course.  Wed. ,  at  2.30. 
Mr.  Webb.  (VII) 
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Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 
mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50).     Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00). 

3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Versions  from  English  into  Greek  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50). 

7  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu.r 
at  2.30.     Professor  Gulick.  0^) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 
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This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical),  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.    Latin  Composition   (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 

narrative.    Half-course.     Mon.,  at  2.30.     Mr.  K.  K.  Smith. 

(VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

The  text-book  used  in  -this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.50).  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Mr. 
Fobes.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  3,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises,  but  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 
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7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  A\^ho  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course  may  be  repeated, 
counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which  case  attendance  at 
the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises  is  given,  with  half- 
hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student  who  wishes  and  is 
prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less  frequently  in  a 
similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis  writing  or  trans- 
lation.    In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for  any  degree. 

o- 
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Note. — The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  44),  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates.  See  also  the  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition.  For  other  courses  that  maybe  counted  for  the  higher 
degrees,  see  page  5. 

GREEK   AND   LATIN   LITERATURE 

Introduction  to  the  Interpretation  and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors. 
—  History  of  Classical  Studies.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  4.30-6.      Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

(CI.  Phil.  25  %/.) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the 
history  of  classical  studies,  on  the  method  and  aim  of  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation, and  on  the  text  of  various  important  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  reports  by  members  of  the  course 
on  problems  illustrative  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  lectures.  Those 
who  take  the  course  to  count  it  for  a  degree  or  to  qualify  themselves  for 
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the  Seminary  will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  to  write 
a  thesis.  Other  graduates  or  advanced  students  who  desire  merely  to  attend 
the  course  will  be  welcome  to  do  so. 

[Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. — Lectures,  reading, 

and  reports.     Half-course.     Professor  Gulick.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10.  (CI.  Phil.  53  ¥.) 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 

of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 

secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.     Members  of 

the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 

the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 

scholia  and  of  other  aids.     The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 

a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 

read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 

deficiency  early. 

[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  33  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  M.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the. Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus.     Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

(CI.  Phil.  23;  V) 

Course  23  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates  who 
wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  works  of  a  single  dramatist 
as  part  of  a  systematic  introduction  to  Greek  tragedy.  The  translation 
and  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  seven  extant  plays  and  the  fragments 
will  form  the  main  feature  of  the  first  part  of  the  work ;  later,  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  art  of  Aeschylus  from  several  points  of 
view :  subject-matter,  language,  grammar,  style,  metres,  construction  of 
plots,  myths,  ethics,  religion,  scenic  setting  (with  lectures  on  the  Greek 
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stage) ,  the  poet's  importance  in  the  history  of  ancient  tragedy,  his  influ- 
ence on  ancient  vase-painting  (illustrated  by  lantern-slides),  ancient  and 
modern  criticisms  of  the  poet,  imitations  and  adaptations  of  his  plays,  and 
his  place  and  influence  in  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Questions  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  of  these  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each 
student  for  investigation. 

The  text  used  will  be  Sidgwick's  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  $.90).  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Aeschylus  and  of  illustrative  works  in  the  College 
Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  at  the  service  of 
the  class. 

[Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.]  (CI.  Phil.  43) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.]  (CI.  Phil.  38) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Herodotus.      Half-course  (first  half-year) .       Tit.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9. 
Professor  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  31  %/. ;  X) 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  un- 
dergraduates, aims  chiefly  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading.  The  plan  is  to 
read  nearly  all  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus.  The  instructor  will  begin 
by  introductory  lectures  on  Herodotus's  language  and  its  relation  to  the 
spoken  Ionic  dialect,  and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  History.  The  class 
will  be  assigned  portions  of  the  work  to  be  read  outside  the  class-room. 
In  the  class-room  the  reading  will  amount  to  four  or  five  Weidmann  pages 
daily.  There  will  be  comment  on  the  subject-matter,  and  lectures  on  the 
predecessors  of  Herodotus  in  prose  and  on  his  own  position  in  literature 
as  a  prose  writer. 

Every  student  should  own  a  complete  text :  either  Stein's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  5.40)  or  Hude's  (Oxford  University  Press,  $1.80).  Annotated 
texts:  Herodot,  erklart  von  H.  Stein  (Weidmann,  each  book  M.  2.20; 
Band  I,  Heft  1,  1901 ;  Heft  2,  1902  ;  the  other  books  in  earlier  editions)  ; 
K.  Abicht,  Herodotos  (Teubner,  each  book  about  M.  2.40). 

[Thucydides.    Half-course.    Professor  Gulick.]       (CI.  Phil.  44 hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  histori- 
cal writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of  prose  in  the  fifth 
.century  b.  c,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style.     It  will  be  assumed 
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that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  Morris's 
Thucydides,  Book  I  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.65),  and  Lamberton's  Thucydides, 
Books  II  and  III  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.75).  Classen's  Thucydides, 
or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides,  with  Latin  notes  (4  vols., 
•complete,  Teubner,  31.  22.80),  should  be  frequently  consulted.  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and 
historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero.     Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  36%/.;  IV) 

The  comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers  in  their  Philippics  is  the 
object  of  this  course.  The  Oxford  texts  will  be  used  in  the  class  :  Demos- 
thenes Orationes,  edited  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  Vol.  I;  Cicero  Orationes, 
edited  by  A.  C.  Clark,  Vol.  VI  ($1.00  and  $.75  respectively).  Students 
will  find  it  well  to  have,  for  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  annotated  by 
J-  E.  Sandys  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  2  vols.,  $1.10  each),  and  for  Cicero, 
J.  Pv.  King's  larger  annotated  edition,  The  Philippic  Orations  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  $2.75).  The  latter  is  out  of  print  and  can  be  had  only 
second-hand. 

Greek  Political  Theory.  —  Aristotle  (Politics).     Half-course  {second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Morgan. 

(CI.  Phil.  27  Vif.  ;  in) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  the  study  of  constitutional  antiquities  in 
the  narrower  and  more  concrete  sense,  but  rather  a  consideration  of  the 
various  political  views  and  theories  held  by  writers,  especially  Aristotle, 
and  by  statesmen  in  Greek  antiquity.  There  will  be  lectures,  reading  of 
Greek  authors,  and  opportunities  for  brief  investigations.  Every  member 
of  the  course  should  have  the  new  Teubner  text  of  Aristotle's  Politics, 
edited  by  Immisch  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1909,  31.  3). 

The  Philosophy   of  Plato.      Half-course  (first  half-year).      Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

(CI.  Phil.  24%/.;  VHP) 

The  instructor  will  lecture  and  lead  discussions  on  Plato's  philosophy. 
These  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
•Greek  text.  The  students  will  be  expected  to  read  large  amounts  of 
Plato  by  themselves  in  Greek,  and  to  show  themselves  able  to  translate 
.and  interpret  what  they  have  read. 
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Greek  Literary  Criticism. — Aristotle  (Art  of  Poetry).  —  Dionysius 
(Opuscula).  —  Longinus  (On  the  Sublime).  —  Lectures  and 
studies.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  10.     Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  40  xhf. ;  III) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  the  consideration  of  the  literary  judgments 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  study  of  several  of  their  principal  works  of  literary 
criticism.  There  will  also  be  some  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  these 
works  on  modern  literature.  Both  the  instructor  and  the  members  of  the 
course  will  undertake  short  investigations  of  kindred  topics,  so  that  a  good 
idea  may  be  had  of  this  branch  of  ancient  literature. 

Every  student  should  have  :  By  water's  text  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (Clar- 
endon Press,  Oxford,  $.40).  A.  O.  Prickard's  edition  of  Longinus 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $  .40).  Usener  and  Rademacher's  text  of  the 
Opuscula  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasus,  Vol.  II,  part  1  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1904,  M.  7).  A  full  collection  of  accessory  works  will  be  found  in  the 
University  and  Department  Libraries. 

[Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Greek  pastoral  jDoetry,  with  some 
study  of  the  mime.     Half -course.]  (CI.  Phil.  26  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  the  poems  of  Theocritus  will  be  read,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  pieces  of  Bion  and  Moschus.  In  connection  with  Theocritus 
some  of  the  mimiambi  of  Herondas  will  be  read. 

The  texts  used  will  be  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf's  Bucolici  Graeci 
(Clarendon  Press,  $.70),  and  either  Crusius'  (Teubner,  31.  3.20)  or  Buech- 
eler's  (Bonn,  P.  Cohen)  edition  of  Herondas.  Of  value  will  be  found 
Cholmeley's  Theocritus  (London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  $1.40)  and  the 
edition  by  Pritzsche-Hiller  (Teubner,  31.  2.70)  with  German  notes. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  60;  III) 

In  this  course  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  read  in 
class,  with  thorough  interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study 
of  the  literary  relations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  will 
treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required 
on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and  during  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  the  problems 
connected  with  the  Life  of  Christ,  etc. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirt- 
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tembergisehe  Bibelanstalt,   Stuttgart,   M.  1).     Thayer's  Grimm's   Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinitv  School. 

[The  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Half-course.     Three  limes  a  week.     Pro- 
fessor Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  62  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.      Half-course  {first  half-year).       Three 
times  a  iveek.      Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  54  1hf.') 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Ronian 
world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of 
the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

[The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  59) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  several  epistles  of  Paul  will  be  read  carefully,  and  others 
more  cursorily ;  and  the  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirttem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1) .  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  tine  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribners,  $8.00). 

[The  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude.     Half-course. 
Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  61  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism  con- 
nected with  these  epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  this  course. 
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[The  Epistles  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Half-course, 
Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  63  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Lightfoot  and  Harmer,  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  16  s.). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles ;  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
(Didache).  Half-course  (second  half-year) .  Twice  a  week. 
Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  58  2hf) 

The  Comedies  of  Plautus.  Half-course  {second  half -year).  Tu.. 
Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  52  2hf. ;  XIII) 

The  plays  read  will  not  include  those  studied  in  Latin  8.  The  relation 
of  Plautus  to  Greek  comedy,  his  plots  and  dramatic  construction,  and  his 
influence  on  modern  comedy,  especially  that  of  France  and  England,  are 
among  the  more  important  topics  treated.  Students  should  own  Lindsay's 
Plauti  Comoediae  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  $3.00). 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Howard.]     (CI.  Phil.  47) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given. 

Roman  Satire  from  Ennius  to  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  studies. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  37  xhf. ;  IV) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  form,  and 
general  content  of  the  various  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  title 
of  Roman  Satire.  There  will  be  lectures  and  reading  from  the  works  of 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius,  Persius,  Seneca,  and  others.  Com- 
parisons of  the  methods  of  these  authors  and  of  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  Satire  in  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be  instituted.  All 
members  of  the  course  should  have  previously  read  the  satires  of  Horace 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  of  Juvenal. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  Merry's  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry, 
2d  ed.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  $1.60.)  Biicheler's  Petronius,  4th  ed. 
(Weidmann,  Berlin,  31.  2.40.)  For  Horace  and  Persius,  any  of  the  best 
editions  will  suffice.  A  full  collection  of  the  books  needed  in  the  course 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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[The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset  to  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  orations. 
Half-course.      Professor   Morgan.  (CI.  Phil.  45  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  the  following  orations  of  Cicero  will  be  read  rapidly : 
Pro  Quinctio,  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  in  Q. 
Caecilium  Divinatio,  and  parts  of  the  six  in  the  suit  in  Verrem.  There 
will  be  lectures  on  the  most  important  topics  in  these  orations,  on  the 
career  of  Cicero  at  the  bar  during  the  period  covered  by  them,  and  on 
Roman  private  law.  The  third  volume  of  Baiter  and  Kayser's  Cicero 
(Leipzig,  Tauchnitz,  M.  2.10)  will  serve  as  the  text.  The  best  special 
editions  of  those  orations  which  have  been  separately  published  will  be 
found  in  the  College  and  Classical  Libraries. 

[The  Second  Punic  War.  —  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading-  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Pro- 
fessor  Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  46) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy.  The 
members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time 
brief  reports  on  special  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to 
investigate. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condita  libri, 
apparatu  critico  adieeto  edidit  A.  Luchs,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  6) . 

[The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.  Half-course.  Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  41  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  It  will  deal 
with  the  development  of  historical  writing  among  the  Romans  from  the 
Annalists  to  Tacitus.  Considerable  portions  of  text  will  be  read  rapidly, 
and  the  relation  of  the  important  writers  to  their  sources  and  models,  their 
purpose,  form  of  presentation,  style,  etc.,  will  be  carefully  studied.  The 
work  of  the  class-room  will  include  both  lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
exercises  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Each  student  should  provide  him- 
self with  Peter's  Historicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenia  (Leipzig,  1883, 
M.  4.50),  and  some  standard  text  of  Caesar,  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Livy. 
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[History  of  Pastoral  Literature.  —  The  Classical  Pastoral  and  the 
Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Half-course.      Professor  E.  K.  Band.]    (Comp.  Lit.  16a  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Course  16a,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified 
undergraduates,  is  continued  by  Comparative  Literature  166.  These 
half-courses  taken  together  present  the  history  of  pastoral  literature  from 
Theocritus  to  modern  times.  In  Course  16a,  the  lectures  will  consider  such 
subjects  as  the  origins  of  pastoral  poetry  and  its  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drine age,  Virgil's  modification  of  the  Theocritean  idyll,  the  pastoral 
elements  in  the  Greek  romance,  the  revival  of  the  eclogue  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  the  mediaeval  conflictus,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  eclogue 
of  the  Renaissance  on  contemporary  vernacular  literature.  The  lectures 
will  be  accompanied  by  extensive  readings  and  translations,  with  brief 
explanatory  comment. 

[The  Works  of  Ovid,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary 
Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Half-course. 
Professor  E.  K.  k,AND.]  (CI.  Phil.  55  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. There  will  be  incidental  lectures,  on  such  subjects  as  the  life 
of  Ovid,  the  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  represented  in  his 
works,  the  transmission  of  his  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  less  detail,  on  that  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  modern  times.  The  remaining  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  reading  or  translating,  Arith  discussions,  a  large  number  of 
typical  selections  from  his  works.  Students  should  be  provided  with  the 
text  edition  of  Ovid  by  Merkel-Ehwald  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) . 

The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 

-    (Annals  XI-X  VI) .     Half -course  {first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th., 

Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Howard.         (CI.  Phil.  39  Vif. ;  XI) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities',  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.     Students  should 
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supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Roth, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Latin  Poetry  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  48  hf) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  forms  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  poetry  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  ancient  and  the  beginning  of 
the  mediaeval  world. 

Each  student  should  own  Peiper's  Ausonius  (Teubner,  M.  8)  ;  Koch's 
Claudian  (Teubner,  31.  4.20)  ;  and  Baehrens's  Poetae  Latini  Minor  es, 
vol.  5  (Teubner,  31.  4). 

Boethius  in  his  relation  to  Ancient  and  to  Mediaeval  Literature  and 
Philosophy.  Half-course  (second  half-year)  .  Tic,  Th.,  Sat.y 
at  9.     Professor  E.  K.  Rand.  (CI.  Phil.  35  *hf. ;  X) 

The  opening  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  life  of  Boethius  and 
his  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy.  The  Consolatio 
Fhilosophiae  will  then  be  read  and  analyzed  with  reference  to  its  literary 
models.  The  closing  lectures  will  treat  of  the  influence  of  Boethius  on 
mediaeval  thought  and  literature. 

Students  should  order  early  in  the  year  an  edition  of  the  Consolatio 
Philosophiae,  either  that  of  R.  Peiper,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1871  (scarce), 
or  that  of  T.  Obbarius,  Jena,  1843,  or  that  of  R.  Vallinus,  Leiden,  1656. 

[History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  42) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  and  to  extend  the 
range  of  the  students'  reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of 
the  chief  works  of  a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the 
authors  will  be  confined  to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 

No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
von  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur,  Volume  VII  of  Iwan 
von    Miiller's    Ilandbuch   der   Mass.    Altertumswissenschaft,  5th  edition 
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(Beck,  Munich,  M.  13.50).  Any  of  the  following  manuals  will  also  be 
found  useful:  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  3  vols.  (Longmans,  London,  21s.).  A.  and  M. 
Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque,  o  vols.  (Thorin,  Paris,  40  fi\). 
Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit, 
2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  30). 

GRAMMAR,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND   HISTORY 

Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .  Study  of  Dialectic  In- 
scriptions. Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
12.     Professor  Gulick.  (CI.  Phil.  34  ^hf.  ■  XIII) 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various 
dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history  of 
noun  and  verb  inflection  within  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  Avill  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 

The  only  text  required  is  C.  D.  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Dialects  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1909).  Desirable  would  be  Brugmann's 
Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  Miiller's  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Alterthumswissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  M.  12),  or  Hirt's  Handbuch 
der  griechischen  Laid-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter,  Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

[Greek  Grammar  (Syntax) .    Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

(CI.  Phil.  57  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  especially  the  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  present  a  report  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. —Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  21hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history ; 
and  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  of  Avhich  the  Department 
possesses  a  large  number,  it  is  expected  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful 
not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to 
visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimarum,  3d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1907,  M.  8),  and  Michel,  Recueil 
d"  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,  1900,  18 /r.). 

Other  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  class,  either 
at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department. 

Introduction   to  Greek   Palaeography.       Half-course   {second   half- 
year}.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  30  Vif  ;  XII) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  Avill  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.  In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

All  of  the  following  handbooks  are  recommended :  Thompson,  Hand- 
book of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  revised 
edition,  1906,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miil- 
ler's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15).  Wattenbaeh,  Anleitung 
zur  griechischen  Paldographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60).  Kenyon, 
The  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $2.50). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.     Half-course.     Professor 
Morgan.]  (CI.  Phil.  29  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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[Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections).     Half -course.'] 

(CI.  Phil.  22  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation  and 
accentuation,  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.  Illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Italic  dialects,  but  the  treatment  in  the  main  will  be  historical  rather  than 
comparative.  No  text-book  is  required,  but  students  will  find  useful 
either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  1894,  $5.00), 
or  Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laid-  und  Forrnenlehre  (Winter, 
Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax) .     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  28  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  will  treat  briefly  (in  lectures)  the  history  of  the  study  of 
Latin  Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  aims  and  methods,  and  also  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses.     Questions  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  50  %f. ;  XII) 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 
of  inscriptions  (rather  than  to  forms  of  Avriting),  and  to  their  contents, 
which  will  involve  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 
private  and  official  life.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half -course.  Professor 
Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  49  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  writing  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 
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The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography,  3d  edition  (London,  $1.75). 

[Low  Latin.     Half-course.     Sal.,  at  9.     Professor  Grandgest.] 

(Rom.  Phil.  5  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Romance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  From  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Liibke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own,  investigations,  which  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  will  need  :  Grand- 
gent,  An  Introduction  to  Vulgar  Latin  (Heath  &  Co.,  1907)  ;  W.  Heraeus, 
Die  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  Silviae  vel  potias  Aetheriae  pere- 
grinatio  ad  loca  sancta  (Heidelberg,  1908). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  — Ovid's  Fasti.     Half- 
course.    Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.]     (CI.  Phil.  32  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  time  is  given  partly  to  lectures,  partly  to  brief  investigations  by 
the  students,  and  partly  to  the  reading  of  the  Fasti.  The  general  plan 
of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the  Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29). 

P.  Ovidi  Fastorum  Libri  VI,  erklart  von  H.  Peter,  3d  ed.  (Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1889,  31.  3.60).  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  students  own  the 
following  books  also  :  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Ronier  (Munich, 
1902,  M.  12)  ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1899,  $1.50). 
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Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half-course  {second  half-year).     Tu.y 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Howard. 

(CI.  Phil.  51  Vif.  ;  XI) 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

[Roman  Provincial  Administration.     Half-course.     Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  56  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  short  investiga- 
tion of  a  special  subject  within  the  general  field  of  study.  The  work  of 
the  class-room  will  consist  of  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the 
following :  establishment  and  government  of  the  provinces  in  the  several 
periods,  municipal  organization,  provincial  assemblies,  finances,  army, 
extension  of  Roman  civilization  and  the  reflex  influence  on  Rome,  etc. 

[History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Asst.  Professor  Fer- 
guson.] (History  4) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Courses  4  and  3  are  general  courses,  designed  for  those  who  have 
acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ancient  history  in  their  preparation 
for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  place 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  They  are  given  in  alternate 
years,  and  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  History  1 
or  in  an  approved  course  in  Greek  or  Latin.  For  students  who  have 
passed  in  the  first  course  of  the  advanced  History  (Greek  and  Roman 
history)  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  they  may  be 
counted  as  half-courses  only.  Students  in  each  course  are  required  to  do 
a  reasonable  amount  of  reading  in  the  ancient  and  modern  histories  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  and  to  prepare  two  theses  on  special  topics.  Ability  to 
read  Greek  or  Latin  is  not  required. 
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Course  f  aims  to  give  in  narrative  form  only  the  main  features  of  Greek 
political  history.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  study  in  connection  with  great 
political  movements  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  forces  which 
conditioned  them  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  give  an  historical  setting  to  the 
most  noteworthy  products  of  Greek  culture. 

History  of  the  Ancient  World  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Augus- 
tus. Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Professor  Eduard  Meyer  (University  of  Berlin) . 

(History  Sa  *hf.  ;  II) 

Course  3a  consists  of  lectures  on  the  general  historical  development  of 
the  period  considered  :  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the  Macedonian- 
Hellenistic  states  and  their  culture  ;  the  rise  of  Home  and  the  struggles 
which  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  breaking 
away  of  the  Orient  from  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  oriental  reaction ;  the  final  combination  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
into  a  single  state  :  Rome  during  the  revolutionary  period.  For  the 
requirement  of  work  see  note  under  History  4. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Asst. 
Professor  Ferguson.  (History  36  Vif. ;  II) 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  3a.  To- 
gether with  Course  3a  it  takes  the  place,  in  1909-10,  of  Course  3. 

(See  note  under  History  4.) 

Course  3b  takes  up  a  study  of  the  organization  and  decay  of  the  Princi- 
pate ;  the  Italian  colonization  of  Danubian  and  southwestern  Europe ; 
provincial  and  municipal  institutions  and  life ;  the  religious  revival ;  and 
the  establishment  of  despotism.  The  treatment  is  descriptive  rather  than 
narrative,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
Roman  system  of  government  and  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Greek  Constitutional  History.     Mon.,  Fri.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Wed.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson. 

(History  36 ;   V) 

This  course  deals  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  liberal  institutions 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  monarchical  systems 
of  government.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Athens,  the  institutions  common  to  the  various  city-states,  the 
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federal  leagues,  and  the  Ptolemaic  bureaucracy.  This  will  involve  work 
with  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  and  Politics,  Polybius's  Histories, 
and  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  papyri. 

Courses  35  and  36  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  understand  the 
public  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  but  they  serve  also  to  acquaint 
those  desirous  of  doing  research  work  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  with 
the  methods  and  materials  of  investigation.  They  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

[Character  and  Spread  of  Hellenistic  Culture.     Half-course.     Asst. 
Professor  Ferguson.]  (History  37  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  deals  with  Greek  Imperialism.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  modifications  of  Greek  culture  necessitated  by  its  spread  over 
hither- Asia  and  Italy ;  in  other  words,  to  trace  the  formation  of  the  con- 
ditions which  made  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Christian  Church  possible. 
Though  the  intellectual  developments  are  not  neglected,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  changes  in  politics,  religion,  social  and  economic  organi- 
zation,  and  to  similar  popular  movements. 

Byzantine  History.  Half-course  {first  half-year') .  Tu.,  Th.,  at 
1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.      (History  38  Vif. ;  XIY) 

The  attempt  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  political  history  to  define  the 
place  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  general  development  of  the  western 
world,  and  to  ascertain  the  character  of  its  culture.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  reports. 

[Roman  Constitutional  History.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.] 

(History  35) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  growth  of  Roman  institutions, 
and  a  description  of  the  organization  of  the  mature  Republic,  the  Princi- 
pate,  and  the  later  Empire ;  of  reading  in  the  standard  manuals,  and 
special  studies  of  assigned  topics.  Significant  texts  and  documents  will 
be  discussed  in  the  class-room. 

History  and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  East.  Half-course  {first 
half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  12.  Professor  Eduard  Meyer 
(University  of  Berlin) .  (History  45  Vif. ;  V) 
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A  series  of  lectures  on  the  most  significant  features  of  life  in  the  nearer 
East  as  revealed  by  modern  investigations  and  excavations.  The  narra- 
tive will  be  illustrated  freely  by  lantern  slides.  For  the  requirement  of 
work  see  the  Assistant  in  charge. 

Research  in  Greek  and  Roman  History.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson. 

(History  20f) 

[Economic  Development  of  Antiquity.     Half -course.     Asst.  Profes- 
sor Ferguson.]  (Economics  26  hf) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  Origin  and  Opening  of   the    Second  Punic  War.     Professor 
Eduard  Meyer  (University  of  Berlin).  (History  20k) 

An  examination  of  literary  and  historical  problems.  Students  are 
expected  to  bring  to  the  class  copies  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  the  Al^vktj  of 
Appian.     Intensive  study  of  the  sources. 

CLASSICAL   ARCHAEOLOGY 

Greek  Archaeology.    Half-course  (first  half-year) .     Tit.,  Th.,  Sal., 
at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.  (CI.  Arch.  laxhf. ;  XII) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece. 
The  treatment  will  be  primarily  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods 
of  Greek  art  (the  Aegean,  Geometric,  Archaic,  Classical,  and  Hellenistic) 
will  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in  each 
period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  will  be  briefly  discussed.  Throughout  the 
course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to 
classical  literature,  and  the  importance  of  archaeological  materials  for  the 
elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classical  writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library,  but 
members  of  the  course  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  TarbelPs  History  of 
Greek  Art  (Meadville,   1896,  $1.00)   and  Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek 
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Sculpture  (2d  edition,  Macmillan,  1905,  $2.50).  Other  useful  books 
are  Tsountas  and  Manatt's  Mycenaean  Age  (Boston,  1897,  $6.00)  and 
Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,   1905,  $5.00). 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology.     Half-course  {second  half-year) . 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(CI.  Arch,  lb  *hf.  •  XII) 

The  purpose  and  the  method  of  this  course  are  similar  to  those  of 
Classical  Archaeology  la,  which  it  is  planned  to  follow.  The  earlier  lectures 
will  be  devoted  to  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Italy  and  its  relation  to 
the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Greece  and  Central  Europe.  Then  the  rise 
and  development  of  Etruscan  art  and  the  influence  of  that  art  on  Rome 
will  be  briefly  traced.  And  in  the  final  lectures  the  development  of  the 
different  branches  of  Roman  art  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  etc.) 
will  be  systematically  considered. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library.  The 
most  important  are  :  Martha's  L'Art  etr  usque  (Paris,  1889,  fr.  30)  ;  Mau 
and  Kelsey's  Pompeii  (Macmillan.  1902,  $2.50) ;  Strong's  Roman  Sculpture 
from  Augustus  to   Constantine   (London,  1907,  $3.00). 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.     Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Arch.  2  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.  The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 

The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Frazer's  Pausanias' s  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1898,  $30.00). 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Descriptio,  Vol.  I,  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,  M.  18).  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterthum  (Leip- 
zig, 1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12).  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen 
(Berlin,  1891,  31. 16)  .     Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
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of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00).  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarum  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  31.  18).  D'Ooge's  Acropolis  of  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1908,  $4.00). 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.     Half-course. 
Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Arch.  3  hf.} 

Omitted  in  1909-10;  to  be  given  in  1910-11. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  its  appearance  in  antiquity.  It 
will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture  course,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected  to  prepare  brief  reports  on  special  topics.  For  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, the  large  collection  of  works  on  Rome  in  the  University  Library 
and  the  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  will  be  available. 

The  course  is  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who 
otherwise  convince  the  instructor  of  their  fitness  to  take  the  course.  It 
should  be  especially  useful  to  men  who  intend  to  become  members  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Platner's  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston,  1904, 
$3.00)  ;  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston, 
1897,  $6.00)  ;  Middleton's  Ruins  of  Ancient  Rome  (2  vols.,  London,  1892, 
$6.25)  ;  Richter's  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1901, 
31.  15)  ;  Gilbert's  Geschichte  mid  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Altertum 
(3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1883-1890,  31.  24)  ;  Jordan's  Topographie  der  Stadt 
Rom  im  Altertum  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1871-1907,  31.  36). 

The  Elder  Pliny's  Account  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Art  (Historia 
IsTaturalis,  Books  xxxiv-xxxvi) .  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).  Twice  a  week,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.  (CI.  Arch.  4  2hf.) 

In  this  course  the  parts  of  Pliny's  Historia  Naturalis  which  deal  with 
ancient  art  will  be  read  and  commented  upon,  with  special  reference  to 
modern  discoveries  and  discussions.  It  will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture 
course  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  and  present 
brief  reports  on  controverted  points. 

Every  member  of  the  class  should  own  a  text  of  Books  xxxiv-xxxvi  of 
the  Historia  Naturalis,  such  as  Vol.  V  of  Detlef sen's  edition  (Berlin, 
Weidmann,  1873,  31.  2.25)  or  Vol.  V  of  Mayhoff's  edition  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1897,  31.  6),  and,  if  possible,  Jex-Blake  and  Seller's  Elder  Pliny's 
Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan,  1896,  $3.50). 
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The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  secondary 
schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  prescribed  reading,  and 
illustrations  of  class  work.  Half-course  {second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker.  (Greek  and  Latin  5  Vif  ;  VIII) 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lesson,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  in  Latin 
and  Greek  —  all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
will  be  used  and  compared.  The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Friday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  course 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 

Directors  for  1909-10  :  Professors  Weir  Smyth  and  Clifford 
H.  Moore. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1909-10  are  Aeschylus  and  Plautus.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  4.30  to  6  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  Professor  Weir  Smyth  before  July  1 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own  :  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus  (Oxford  Classical 
Texts,  $.90),  and  Lindsay's  Plautus  (2  vols.,  Oxford  Classical  Texts, 
$3.00). 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  2a  and  2b,  Romance  Phil- 
ology 5,  Government  5,  Eine  Arts  3,  History  of  Religions  2,  Philosophy  12, 
Architecture  la,  and  to  the  courses  in  Comparative  Literature. 
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For  Summer  Courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  Classical  Archaeology, 
which  may  be  counted  as  half-courses  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  of 
S.B.,  see  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 

History  and  Geography.  Bury's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan, 
$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  $2.25 
each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols.,  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momm- 
sen's  History  oj  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80  ;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  Grundy's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $1.50).  Kiepert's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murray, 
London,  $4.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Mac- 
millan, $1.75).  Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  18s.).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties (Scribners,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  $5.00). 
Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40)  .  Gilbert's 
The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00) . 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  3d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Abbott's  History  and  Description  of  Roman 
Political  Institutions  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00).  Platner's  Topography 
of  Rome  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $3.00). 
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Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.  Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50) .  G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  N.  Fowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  W.  C.  Wright's  Short  History  of  Greek 
Literature  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50) .  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00).  Campbell's  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy 
(Putnams,  $1.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Litteratur,  fifth 
ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40),  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr 
(Macmillan,  $8.00).  Simcox's  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Harper's, 
$4.00).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Au- 
thors (Macmillan,  $1.50).     Mackail,  Latin  Literature  (Scribners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  For  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  sounds 
and  inflections  in  Latin,  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00). 

Palaeography.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (London,  $1.75).  Kenyon's  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $2.50). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00 ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

For  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  Avill  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,   metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;    grammar,  rhetoric, 
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metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
{Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX). 

HONORS 

Second- Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  in  the  Rank  List  and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue, 
.and  the  successful  candidates  receive  a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades, — Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(6)   His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above  ;   and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 
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The  papers  in  Composition,  which  are  identical  with  the  final  examina- 
tions in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  Avill  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  know- 
ledge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.  The  object  of 
the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  Avill  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following  terms :  — 

No  one  may  be  a  candidate  for  Final  Honors  in  the  Classics  who 
has  not  previously  taken  Second- Year  Honors  ;  but  students  admitted 
to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.    may,    on   the   recommendation   of    the   Department   of    the 
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Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  by  them  elsewhere,  be 
•excused  from  examinations  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  j^ear. 

A  candidate  must  offer  himself  in  at  least  five  subjects,  including 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  of  the  list  of  subjects  given  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  the  Classics  on  page  52. 

Honors  in  Literature 

Honors  in  Literature  are  open  to  Undergraduates.  These  honors 
are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the  Divisions  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,   and  are  awarded  at  graduation. 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  is  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Undergraduates  to 
combine  reading;  in  the  Classics  with  readme;  in  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  underlying  unity 
of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdependence  of  classical  and 
modern  literature.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  students  by  this 
plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work  done  in  connection 
with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  raod  readino;  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern  —  besides  English.  This  knowledge, 
when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
•courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 

2.  An  amount  of  readino-  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern   Languages. 
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In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses r 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures,, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested : 
Homer,  Plato ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere,. 
the  Lake  Poets;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;  Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Babbitt  is  Chairman. 
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By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence r 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  degree  of  A.M.  the  student  is-ref erred  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  College 
Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  Degree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction 

The  degree  of  A.B.  with  distinction  will  be  conferred  only  under 
the  following  rules. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior 
ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in 
some  subject  or  related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergrad- 
uate career ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to 
call  for  anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uates, or  for  the  passing  of  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
for  the  higher  degrees.  The  degree  with  distinction,  it  is  believed, 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  good 
ability. 

General  Regulations.  — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  with 
distinction  in  the  Classics  shall  make  application,  not  later  than 
November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  degree, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Classics ;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
record  his  name  and  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates  are  urged  to 
select  with  care  appropriate  courses  in  subjects  other  than  the 
Classics.  They  are  expected  to  consult  some  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  their  programme  as  a  whole,  and  to  put  them- 
selves, as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Department. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department.  If  his 
work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a  degree, 
the  Department  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without 
distinction. 

Special  Regulations.  —  The  Department  imposes  no  definite  re- 
quirement of  courses,  since  it  offers  a  considerable  variety  from 
which  candidates  may  properly  choose,  and  since  it  wishes  espe- 
cially to  encourage,  on  the  part  of  its  candidates,  work  that  is  done 
independently  of  courses. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates 
must  offer  themselves  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  subjects, 
including  (1)  and  (2)  :  — 
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(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight. 

(2)  The  translation  of  Latin  authors  at  sight. 

(3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of  knowledge  reached 
in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7) . 

(4)  Homer. 

(5)  Horace. 

(6)  Greek  Philosophy. 

(7)  General  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. 

(8)  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

(9)  History  of  Greece  to  146  b.c. 
(10)  History  of  Rome  to  Diocletian. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  offer  subject  (3),  he  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3. 

A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree 
with  distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  excused, 
during  his  last  year  of  residence  for  the  degree,  from  final  examina- 
tions in  classical  courses. 

The  Degree  of  A.M.  (in  the  Classics) 

For  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  who  have  already 
sufficiently  specialized  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ordinary  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  four  advanced  courses  in  Classics  (or 
Classics  and  Sanskrit).  Related  courses  in  other  subjects  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  be  accepted  as 
constituents  in  the  candidate's  programme.  This  programme  must 
in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the  Division.  Ability  to 
use  French  and  German  books  of  reference  is  expected  of  all 
candidates. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  obtain  more  detailed  information  than  that  here  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
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a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 
The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  :  — 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indie  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

A.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philology 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 

A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent "research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.  These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 

Tests  of  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeographical 
principles . 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 
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As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  approved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 

B.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1 .  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English.  It  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
\h.Q  first  day  of  April. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(5)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 

(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above). 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(e)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
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Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2,  (a),  (5),  (c). 

G.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  ivritten  examinations,  as  follows  : 

{a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(6)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  g;en- 
eral  knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(b)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 
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D.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 

The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis)  are  these  : 

1.  Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 

(b)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 

2.  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 

PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

For  Dissertations  in  English 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Essays  may  be  offered  on  any 
subject  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form. 
Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular  work  of  courses  may  be  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructors  concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent, may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition.  The  literary  quality 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  award.    The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as  such 
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on  the  Commencement  Programme.  Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000 
words  in  length ;  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  20  University  Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform 
to  the  rules  printed  on  page  547  of  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1908-09. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
one  full  year  within  a  period  beginning  not  more  than  two  years 
before  the  time  when  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at 
liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their  essays  from  certain  groups, 
described  on  page  591  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1908-09. 

For  Dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin 
I.   For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek 
of  the  passage  in  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  Justice  and  Liberty,  pp. 
148-155,  beginning  with  the  words,  "How  would  you  propose  to 
organize  industrv  "  through  the  words  "in  communities  not  based 
on  Collectivism.'1 ' 

(6)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  James  Russell  Lowell's  Democracy  and  Other  Addresses, 
pp.  230-237,  beginning  with  the  words.  "During  the  first  two 
centuries"  through  the  words  "in  season  and  out  of  season." 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1909-10.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1910.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1910,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  547  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1908-09. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 

Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 

chosen   by  the   competitor,   written   by   a   holder   of   an    academic 

degree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences  for  one  full  year  within  the  period  1907-1909.  Essays 
already  presented  for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition 
elsewhere  than  in  Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Disserta- 
tions offered  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University  are 
admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on 
the  Commencement  Programme  of  June,  1910.  Essays  must  be 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1,. 
1910,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed  on  page  547  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1908-09. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year  1909-10,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  sixteenth  epode 
of  Horace. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Financial  aid  to  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  $55,000  is 
available  each  year  for  meritorious  students.  Of  this  sum,  about 
$16,000,  the  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  is  assigned  to 
Freshmen,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  to 
students  admitted  to  a  higher  class  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  in 
their  first  year  of  regular  standing.  Most  of  the  scholarships  (except 
those  given  on  the  ground  of  special  claim)  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upper  classes.  Honorary  scholarships  are  assigned 
to  students  of  distinction  who  do  not  need  scholarships  with  stipend. 
The  Beneficiary  and  the  Loan  Funds  are  available  for  members 
of  these  classes  who  have  not  won  scholarships. 

A  full  account  of  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University  Cata- 
logue, 1908-09,  pp.  548  ff.  The  following  are  of  special  interest 
to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W. 
Goodwin  in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This 
scholarship  is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each 
academic  year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some 
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deserving  student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University. 
The  beneficiary  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a 
student  of  the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston,, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by 
Judge  Lowell.  They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence 
in  the  Classics  or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desirable 
qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.  It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  to  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
with  incomes  ranging  from  $150  to  $1,150,  are  by  the  terms  of 
their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology.  A  full 
account  of  these  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the 
University  Catalogue,  1908-09,  pp.  594  ff .  The  following  is  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
fellowship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  either  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  College  or  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Harvard  University,  and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students 
in  Radcliffe  College.     It  has  an  annual  income  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
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committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write 
and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1910,  for  the  academic  year  1910-11.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

Proverbial  Philosophy  in  Plato. 

The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer. 

The  Dramatic  Element  in  Thucydides. 

Lucian  as  an  Art  Critic. 

The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  as  illustrated  by  Greek  Vase-painting . 

The  Art  of  Menander  ;  with  a  Study  of  his  Influence  on  Roman  Comedy. 

Funeral  Rites  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Art  of  the  Fifth  Century  ;  with  a 
Study  of  their  Inner  Significance. 

The  Relation  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  to  the  Hellenistic  Reliefs. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1909,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  February  15,  1910. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth. 

APPOINTMENTS   OFFICE 

This  Office  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds  men  who 
are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  this  Faculty,  whether  or 
not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Office  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 
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The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  the  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  21. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  for  Ap- 
pointments, No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  496,200  bound  volumes 
and  344,200  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
including  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  An}?-  useful  classical  work,  not 
found,  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy  ^ 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Library  contains  at 
present  about  4705  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  h-is  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 
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The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
;stereopticon  and  about  4000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

THE   COLLECTION    OF   CLASSICAL   ANTIQUITIES 

The  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  Sever  25  and  27  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  serve  as  illustrative  material  for  the  courses 
in  archaeology  and  antiquities.  It  consists  of  several  hundred 
objects  of  minor  art,  such  as  bronzes,  vases,  and  coins,  as  well 
as  specimens  of  marble,  bricks,  and  other  building  materials,  frag- 
ments of  mosaics,  inscriptions,  etc.  With  these  is  a  considerable 
collection  of  photographs,  squeezes,  and  rubbings  of  inscriptions 
and  models  of  ancient  utensils.  The  objects  in  the  collection  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  can  be  taken  out,  if  necessary, 
for  study  and  comparison  with  similar  collections  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge. 

"HARVARD    STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY1' 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $7000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2  University  Hall. 
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THE   CLASSICAL   CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  instituted  a  monthl}-  Conference, 
at  which  instructors  and  students  in  the  Classics  present  short  papers 
for  discussion.  In  this  way  the  results  of  private  investigation 
-carried  on  by  the  instructors,  or  by  the  students  in  their  courses, 
are  made  public.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

-In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles   Rockwell   Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 

Sanskrit. 
James  Hatjghton  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy . 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  xhf.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 
English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman's  Reader.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Mon.,Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VH) 

lb  2hf  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued). — Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman's  Reader.  HertePs  Pancha-tantra.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.80.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.  (TH) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2,  «9,  4,  5,  and  9  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

[2  xhf.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  the  Rig- Veda, 
etc.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
3.30.     Professor  Lanman.]  (Vm) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

[3  2hf.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Professor  Lanman.]  (THI) 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

9.  Philosophical  Sanskrit. —  Yoga  system.  Patanjalfs  Sutras,  with 
the  Bhashya  and  the  Varttika  and  the  Commentary  of  Vachas- 
pati-Mishra.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Asst.  Professor 
Woods.  (VII) 
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4  xhf.  Pali.  — Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism ;  Jata- 
kas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given 
in  Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Header.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Mon.,    Wed.,   Fri.,    at    3.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VIII) 

52hf.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism;  Dhamma-Pada 
and  Sutta-Nipata.  H.  C.  Warren's  edition  of  Buddha- 
ghosa's  Way  of  Purity  ( Visuddhi-Magga) .  Half-course 
(second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Professor 
Lanman.  (VIII) 

Courses  of  Special  Study 

20a.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

20c2.  Weekly  meetings  at  the  instructor's  study  for  the  rapid  read- 
ing of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  texts.  (Second  half-year.)  Professor 
Lanman. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  on  the  History  of  Religions  (espe- 
cially Course  2)  and  to  that  on  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India 
(Philosophy  18). 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1 .  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Eables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 
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For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00)  ;  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50)  ; 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- 
and  Atharva- Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  9.  This  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  diction  of 
the  native  philosophic  treatises  of  India,  and  especially  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  general  study  of  the  orthodox  philosophical  systems  of 
the  Hindus. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  Eor 
beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  otr  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
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the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Agrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  was  much  enlarged 
by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts > 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish  materials 
for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text-editions 
and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already  well- 
edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  those  of  the  instructors,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  900  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern- slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  given  an  interesting  collection  of 
Siamese  lantern-pictures  ;  and  lantern-pictures  of  Himalayan  scenery 
from  the  negatives  of  Vittorio  Sella  have  recently  been  purchased. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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Abbreviations 

The  courses  of  instruction  under  the  heads  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
designated  by  their  letter  or  number  as  Greek  A,  Greek  1,  Latin  3,  etc. 
Where  no  letter  or  figure  precedes,  the  proper  designation  is  appended  in 
parentheses.  The  Roman  numeral  appended  to  each  course  indicates  the 
examination  group  to  which  the  course  belongs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  courses  in  composition,  no  two  courses  in  the  same  group  may  be  taken 
together.     Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  will  not  be  given  in  1910-11. 


The  books  named  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each  course  are  those 
recommended  as  the  best  for  students'  use.  The  use  of  a  particular  book 
is  not  prescribed  unless  it  is  so  stated.  All  the  more  expensive  works 
recommended,  and  all  other  important  books  of  reference,  will  be  found 
in  the  University  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Classics.  In  the  statement  of  prices,  M.  =  the  German  Mark,  which  is 
worth  about  2i  cents.        .  

Students  are  urgently  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering, 
before  leaving  Cambridge  for  the  summer,  all  foreign  books  which  Avill  be 
needed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  as  foreign  text- 
books are  generally  not  kept  in  stock  in  this  country. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  and  the  Department  of  Indie 
Philoloo;v  constitute  the  "Division  of  Ancient  Languages "  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  officers  of  the  Division  and  of 
the  two  Departments  are  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DIVISION 
Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  15  Elmwood  Avenue 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    CLASSICS 
Professor  Albert  A.  Howard,  12  Walker  Street 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIC  PHILOLOGY 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  9  Farrar  Street 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DIVISION    AND   OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   CLASSICS 

Assistant  Professor  Carl  N.  Jackson,  25  Beck  Hall 

LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE    CLASSICS 
Professor  Edward  K.  Rand,  107  Lake  View  Avenue 

CURATOR   OF   CLASSICAL   ANTIQUITIES 

Assistant  Professor  George  H.  Chase,  11  Kirkland  Road 


COMMITTEE   OF    THE    BOARD   OF    OVERSEERS   ON 

THE    CLASSICS 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  A.B. ;  Lawrence  Eugene  Sexton, 
A.B.,  LL.B. ;  Prentiss  Cummings,  A.B.,  LL.B. ;  Babson  Savilian 
Ladd,  A.B. ;  Edward  Deshon  Brandegee,  A.B. ;  William  Amory 
Gardner,  A.B. ;  William  King  Richardson,  A.M. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    CLASSICS 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 


INSTRUCTORS 

William   Watson   Goodwin,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  Emeritus.  5  Follen  Street. 

Charles   Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  9  Farrar  Street. 

Charles   Pomeroy   Parker,   A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  1075  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature. 

15  Elmwood  Avenue. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin. 

12  Walker  Street. 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

112  Brattle  Street. 

James   Hardy   Ropes,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Eollis  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Dexter  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature.     13  Follen  Street. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

59  Fayerweather  Street. 
Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

107  Lake  View  Avenue. 

George   Henry  Chase,   Ph.D.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 

Archaeology .  1 1  Kirkland  Road . 

William  Scott  Ferguson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Garden  Terrace. 
Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  25  Beck  Hall. 

Robert  Henning  Webb,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

24  Conant  Hall. 
Francis  Howard  Fobes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

8  Gannett  Hall. 

Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  in  Fine 

Arts.  4  Apthorp  House. 

Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

24  Grays  Hall. 

Henry  Wheatland   Litchfield,   A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 
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The  courses  of  instruction  that  follow  are  for  convenience  classi- 
fied as  "  Undergraduate  "  and  "  Graduate"  Studies.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  all  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  such  of  the  more  advanced  courses  as  are  usually  taken  by 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  who  pursue  classical  studies 
systematically  to  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  graduate  list  courses  which  may  be  advantageously  taken 
by  duly  qualified  undergraduates.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  — 

Theocritus  (CI.  Phil.  26).     Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

Greek  Political  Theory  (CI.  Phil.  27).     Professor  Gulick. 

Thucydides  (CI.  Phil.  44). 

The  Second  Punic  War  (CI.  Phil.  46).     Professor  Howard. 

Cicero  and  Humanism  (CI.  Phil.  36).     Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

The  Philosophy  of  Motion  (CI.  Phil.  64).  Associate  Professor 
Parker. 

Greek  Culture  in  the  Sixth  Century  (CI.  Phil.  66).     Dr.  Post. 

Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets  (CI.  Phil.  67).     Mr.  Fobes. 

Lucian  (CI.  Phil.  68).     Asst.  Professor  C.  N.  Jackson. 

Greek  Archaeology  (CI.  Arch.  la).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology  (CI.  Arch.  lb).  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase. 

Topography  of  Rome  (CI.  Arch.  3).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Greek  Numismatics  (CI.  Arch.  5).     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

Graduate  Students  are  admitted  to  the  following  courses  in  the 
undergraduate  list,  and  may,  in  an  approved  programme  of  studies, 
count  any  of  them  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  :  Greek  6,  7,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  15;  Latin  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  15. 
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The  relation  of  the  courses  is  in  general  as  follows :  Course  B, 
designed  for  students  who  passed  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission, 
may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E  in  the  Freshman  year.  They 
introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A  should  fol- 
low G,  and  is  a  proper  introduction  to  B.  Courses  1  and  2  are  a 
proper  introduction  to  Course  6,  8,  or  12.  Course  6  is  a  proper 
introduction  to  Course  8.  For  courses  in  Classical  Philology  and 
Classical  Archaeology  open  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates  see 
page  5.  Courses  10  and  11  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 
The  composition  courses,  E,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in  natural 
sequence. 

Courses  2  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6  and  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Courses  7  (if  not  taken  up 
earlier)  and  8,  in  the  Senior  year;  Course  12,  in  either  the  Junior 
or  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second- Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  2  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  be  observed 
that  passages  from  Thucydides  and  from  one  of  the  dramatists  are 
always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  set  for  Second- Year  Honors  ; 
and  passages  from  Thucydides  or  the  orators,  from  the  dramatists, 
and  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  (or  both) ,  are  among  those  set  for  candi- 
dates for  Final  Honors.  Candidates  for  Final  Honors  should  take 
Courses  3  and  7,  in  Greek  Composition,  and  if  possible  three  other 
Greek  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8.  For  further 
information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  47  ff. 

G.    Course  for  Beginners.      Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor 
C.  N.  Jackson.  (XHI) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  Course  G  must  consult  the  instructor  in 
advance.  Course  G  cannot  be  taken  to  remove  an  admission  condition, 
and  it  cannot  be  counted  for  Honors. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  mature  and 
earnest  students  who  have  never  studied  Greek  to  make  good  their  loss,  to 
some  extent,  while  in  college.  The  needs  of  students  of  the  modern 
languages,  of  history,  and  of  theology,  will  be  kept  primarily  in  view,  but 
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attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  Greek  in  scientific  nomenclature,  so 
that  students  of  the  sciences  also  will  find  the  course  useful. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  members  of  the  course  will  be 
expected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  the  language  by  Christmas.  A  knowledge  of  some 
inflected  language,  like  Latin  or  German,  will  be  assumed  at  the  start. 
Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  readings,  but  frequent 
tests,  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  to  insure  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  as  affording  the  only  sure  basis  for  profitable  reading  later. 
After  Christmas,  the  reading  of  easy  prose  in  the  Attic  dialect  will  be  begun. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  simple  Attic  prose 
with  facility,  and  be  ready  to  begin  with  some  confidence  the  study  of  the 
great  classical  writers. 

Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book  (American  Book  Co., 
$1.25).     Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50). 

A.  Greek  Literature.  First  half-year :  Homer,  Odyssey  (Pliaeacian 
episode).  Second  half-year:  Euripides  and  Aristophanes 
(scenes  from  selected  plays).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Dr.  K.  K.  Smith.  (HI) 

Course  A  may  be  taken  in  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  passed  in  Greek  G  or  in  Elementary  Greek  for 
admission.  The  second  half  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Advanced  Greek. 

The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  in  the  narrative  of  Odysseus'  wanderings.  The  work  of  the 
second  half-year  will  begin  with  selections  from  two  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  these  will  be  followed  by  similar  selections  from 
Aristophanes. 

Greek  A  is  designed  primarily  as  a  reading  course  :  the  class  will  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  read  intelligently  the  Greek  text,  to  translate  it 
into  idiomatic  English,  and  to  interpret  it. 

In  addition,  the  instructor  will  lecture  from  time  to  time  on  the  art  of 
the  several  poets  and  their  places  in  literature,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
special  topics  pertaining  to  each  of  the  works  studied. 

Merry's  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.25).  Euripides, 
Medea,  edited  by  F.  D.  Allen,  revised  by  C.  H.  Moore  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00) . 
Jerram's  Alcestis,  fifth  ed.  (Clarendon  Press,  $.60).  Merry's  Frogs,  fifth 
ed.,  and  Clouds,  new  ed.  (Clarendon  Press,  each  $.75). 
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B.  Greek  Literature. — Plato  (Apology,  Crito)  ;  Lysias  (selected 
orations) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections) ; 
Euripides  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians).  Lectures  on 
,the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10 ; 
II,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.  Professor  Gulick,  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor C.  N.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Post.  (Ill  or  XII) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Greek 
for  admission.  It  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final, 
Honors. 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  interesting  and  varied  work  in  the 
general  field  of  Greek  literature.  Systematic  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  both  poetry  and  prose, 'will  be  given  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  These  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  and  as  a  means  of  connecting  logically  the  various  authors  and 
texts  read.  The  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Socrates  — 
his  life,  character,  and  personality;  his  influence  on  contemporary  and 
on  later  thought ;  and  the  elementary  problems  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  he  raised  and  attempted  to  solve.  The  work  will  begin  with  a  brief 
view  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  as  illustrated  by  a  few  orations  of  Lysias.  Then  the 
life  of  Socrates  and  his  friends  will  be  studied  in  two  works  of  Plato.  In 
the  second  half-year,  the  reading  will  be  entirely  in  poetry,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  development  from  Homer  and  the  Epic  down  to  Euripides  and 
the  Drama  will  be  carefully  traced.  The  selections  from  the  lyric  poets 
embrace  the  more  important  fragments  of  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus,  Solon, 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  others.  The  art  of  Euripides 
is  studied  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  with  readings  from 
other  plays.  Besides  the  regular  lectures  dealing  with  literary  history, 
the  reading  of  the  different  authors  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  simple 
treatment  of  topics  relating  to  style,  antiquities,  history,  mythology,  and 
religion. 

Lysias,  Eight  Orations,  Morgan's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40). 
Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer's  edition,  revised  by  T.  D.  Seymour 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Hiller's  Anthologia  Lyrica,  revised  by  Crusius, 
1897  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3).  Morgan's  Brief  Notes  on  Elegiac,  Iambic, 
and  Lyric  Poets,  revised  by  C.  B.  Gulick  (printed  by  the  University, 
$.45).  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  edited  by  Elagg  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.40),  or  the  edition  of  W.  N.  Bates  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.20). 
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laVif.  Greek  Literature.  —  The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Herodotus  (Book  VIII) ;  Aeschylus  (Persians) ;  Plutarch 
(Themistocles) .  Half -cour se  (fir si  half-year).  Mon.,Wed., 
FH.,atll.     Mr.  Fobes.  (IV) 

ibVif.  Greek  Literature. — The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 
Thucydides  (parts  of  Book  I)  ;  Aristophanes  (Knights)  ;  Soph- 
ocles (Antigone).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,   Fri.,    at  11.     Dr.    Post.  (IV) 

Course  1  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  B,  or  have  passed  with 
credit  in  Advanced  Greek  for  admission,  or  who  otherwise  "satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  It  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a 
half-course. 

Greek  1  offers,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  course  of  reading  illustrating  the 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  supremacy.  In  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus's 
history  the  closing  events  of  the  Persian  Wars  are  told  by  the  first  great 
historian  of  Europe.  This  is  followed  by  a  play  of  Aeschylus  in 
which  the  same  event  is  treated  from  the  Persian  point  of  view  as 
imagined  by  the  poet.  Following  comes  the  life  of  the  man  who  took 
the  most  important  part  in  defending  Greece  against  the  barbarian.  In 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  is 
traced,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  is  marked ;  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  time ; 
the  reading  of  the  year  ends  with  a  play  by  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians 
of  the  period. 

Instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by  lectures,  but  the  class  will  be 
expected  so  to  prepare  each  lesson  in  advance  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  text  aloud  properly,  to  translate  it  rapidly  into  idiomatic  English, 
and  to  interpret  it. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  authors  read  and  on  subjects  connected 
with  them  and  their  works  and  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII,  Shuckburgh's  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00).  Aeschylus,  Persae,  Prickard's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.60). 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Holden's  edition  (Macmillan,  $.90).  Thu- 
cydides, Oxford  text  edition,  Vol.  I  ($.90).  Aristophanes,  Knights, 
Merry's  edition  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75).  Sophocles,  Antigone,  D'Ooge's 
edition  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40)  or  Humphrey's  edition  (American  Book  Co., 
$1.50). 
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2.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aristophanes  (Acharnians,  Birds);  Thucy- 
dides  (Books  VI  and  VII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound)  ; 
Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  10. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker.  (XI) 

Course  2  deals  with  representative  works  of  three  great  dramatic  poets, 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece  —  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion and  its  disastrous  results  for  Athens  —  as  narrated  by  its  greatest 
historian. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae,  Hall  and  Geldart's  edition,  2  vols.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  $1.80).  Merry's  Acharnians  and  Birds  (Clarendon 
Press,  each  $.90) .  Wecklein's  Prometheus,  translated  by  Allen  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.40).  Jebb's  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  2d  ed.  (Pitt  Press  Series, 
$1.00).  Marchant's  Thucydides,  Book  VI  and  Book  VII  (Macmillan, 
each  $1.10). 

6.  Greek  Literature.  —  Aeschylus  (Choephoroe)  ;  Sophocles  (Elec- 
tra)  ;  Euripides  (Electra)  ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs)  ;  Demos- 
thenes (On  the  Crown) ;  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon) . 
Collateral  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth  and  Dr.  Post.  (XI) 

Course  6  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructors,  be  taken  during  either 
half-year  as  a  half-course. 

In  the  first  half-year  the  four  plays  will  be  studied  from  the  points  of 
view  of  literary  art  and  the  history  of  literature.  The  opportunity  for 
comparison  afforded  by  the  happy  coincidence  of  a  tragedy  by  each  of  the 
three  great  dramatists  upon  the  Eiectrar\  theme  will  be  utilized  as  a  basis 
for  a  consideration  of  their  different  conceptions,  methods,  and  styles. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  also,  particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
earlier  manipulations  of  the  myth  and  upon  its  fate  in  modern  literature  at 
the  hands  of  Martelli,  Alfieri,  Galdos,  Hofmannstahl,  and  other  dramatists. 
The  Frogs  will  be  studied  partly  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  upon  the 
drama  that  it  embodies. 

The  Electra  of  Euripides  will  be  read  outside  and  discussed  in  class. 

The  work  during  the  second  half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Smyth,  will  centre  upon  Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator.  The 
period  of  Athenian  history  of  which  Demosthenes  is  the  most  striking 
figure  will  be  systematically  studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches. 
The  most  important  parts  of  the  oration  of  Aeschines  Against  Ctesiphon 
will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  masterpiece  of  Athenian  oratory, 
Demosthenes   On  the  Crown. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Athenian  history  during  the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  (b.c.  346) 
and  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  338).  Chapters  86-90  and  95  of  Grote 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  before  the  speeches  are  taken  up ;  and  Chap- 
ters 89  and  90  should  be  afterwards  studied  in  all  their  details.  The 
corresponding  chapters  in  Curtius's  History  of  Greece  (Book  VII, 
Chapters  3  and  4)  may  also  be  read  with  advantage. 

Necessary  books  :  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus'  Choephoroe  (Clarendon  Press, 
$.75)  ;  Jebb  and  Davies'  Sophocles'  Electro,  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
$1.10);  Tucker's  Aristophanes'  Frogs  (Macmillan,  $1.25);  Goodwin's 
Demosthenes'  On  the  Crown  (small  edition,  Cambridge  University  Press, 
$1.10)  ;  Richardson's  Aeschines'  Against  Ctesiphon  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.40). 

q.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  New  Testament  Writings  ;  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  authors.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes.  (II) 

In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  New  Testament  (often  called  "New  Testament  Introduction"). 
It  will  deal  with  the  collection  of  the  writings  into  the  "  Canon"  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  (authorship, 
date,  and  related  questions) .  To  this  is  added  in  the  second  half-year  a 
rapid  historical  survey,  aiming  to  present  in  outline  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  religious  ideas  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Johannean  literature  (so-called  ' '  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament ") . 

Study  of  the  Greek  text  is  not  required  in  the  course,  which  is  not  open 
to  Preshmen. 

Each  student  will  pursue  a  carefully  arranged  course  of  reading,  which 
will  include  in  each  half-year  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  English. 
There  will  be  frequent  written  reports. 

The  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible.  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F. 
Adeney,  Biblical  Introduction  (Whittaker,  New  York,  $2.00).  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  The  Apostolic  Age  (Scribners,  $2.50).  G.  B.  Stevens,  The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (Scribners,  $2.50).  The  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan,  $1.00),  or  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
Stuttgart,  M.  1). 

The  books  of  reference  most  used  will  be  reserved  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hall  and  at  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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8.  Greek  Philosophy. — Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics).  Sur- 
vey of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat. ,  at  9.  Professor  Goodwin  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker.  (X) 

In  Course  8  attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  authors  read.  The  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final 
Honors  in  Classics.     It  may  also  be  counted  for.  Honors  in  Philosophy. 

In  the  first  half-year  the  class  will  read  the  greater  part  of  Plato's 
Republic,  the  most  important  and  the  more  difficult  parts  being  explained 
in  lectures.  The  Platonic  psychology  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas, ^in  connec- 
tion with  Aristotle's  views  on  these  subjects,  will  receive  special  attention. 
During  the  second  half-year  Aristotle's  Ethics  will  be  studied  in  the  same 
way.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Greek  philosophy  before  and  includ- 
ing Aristotle. 

No  time  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  language  in 
this  course,  but  accurate  translation  of  the  text  will  be  expected  at  the 
examinations. 

J.  Adam's  The  Republic  of  Plato,  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
appendices,  2  vols.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  33s.).  Jowett  and 
Campbell's  The  Republic,  3  vols.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $10.50). 
Adam's  text  with  critical  notes  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.25).  Hermann's 
text  (Teubner,  M.  1.50).  R.  L.  Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.60).  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.00).  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  Aristotle's 
Ethics  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $10.50).  Bywater's  Ethics, 
with  critical  notes  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50).  Bekker's  text  (G.  Reimer, 
Berlin,  M.  2).  Burnet's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  explanatory  notes 
(London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  15s.) .  Stewart's  Notes  onthe  Ethics  (Clarendon 
Press,  $8.00).  Grote's  Plato  (Murray,  London,  edited  by  Bain,  4  vols., 
20s.)  and  Grote's  Aristotle  (Murray,  12s.)  are  useful  for  reference. 
Constant  use  will  be  made  of  H.  Jackson's  Texts  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.40),  and  reference  will  be 
made  to  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophiae  Graecae,  eighth  ed., 
by  E.  Wellmann  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1898,  M.  10).  The  more  expensive 
books  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  or  in  the 
College  Library. 

[15.    Greek  Literature.  —  The  Homeric  Poems,  with  studies  of  their 
literary  influence.     Professor  Weir  Smyth  and  Mr.  Fobes.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

In  Course  15,  which  is  designed  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  a 
large  part  of  the  Iliad  and  the   Odyssey  will  be  translated  and  briefly 
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discussed.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  art  of  Homer,  the  Homeric 
hymns,  later  Greek  epic  poetry,  the  influence  of  Homer  on  Greek  life 
and  thought,  and  on  the  history  of  Homeric  interpretation  and  translation 
in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Necessary  books  are  :  the  text  of  the  Iliad  by  Monro  and  Allen  (two 
vols.,  Oxford  Classical  Texts,  $.75  each),  and  of  the  Odyssey  by  Allen 
(two  vols.,  Oxford  Classical  Texts,  $.75  each).  To  those  who  desire 
annotated  editions  the  following  are  recommended :  Iliad,  by  Leaf  (two 
vols.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  $8.00),  Odyssey,  books  i-xii,  by  Merry  and  Rid- 
dell  (Clarendon  Press,  $4.00),  books  xiii-xxiv,  by  Monro  (Clarendon 
Press,  $4.00). 

io.  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.  Lec- 
tures and  required  reading.  Tic,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Gulick.       (XIII) 

Greek  10  is  given  alternately  with  Latin  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

The  course  is  intended  both  for  classical  students  and  for  others 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  in  college  to  the  classics,  but  who 
may  nevertheless  wish  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  old  Greek  life.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  means  of  diagrams,  casts 
of  works  of  ancient  art,  books  on  art,  and  the  stereopticon,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  about  three  thousand  slides. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  examination  parts  of  the  books  named  below,  and 
occasionally  also  parts  of  other  English  books  of  reference.  Of  these  the 
instructor  will  give  some  explanation  and  description  at  the  first  lecture. 
No  collateral  reading  will  be  required  in  any  other  language  than  English ; 
but  the  instructor  will  give  references  also  to  valuable  works  written  in 
German  and  Erench  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  use  these  languages. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (third  edition  in  two  vols.,  1890, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $7.00  each  vol.).  Guhl  and  Koner's  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50),  or  pref- 
erably the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen 
und  Rbmer  (Weidmann,  Berlin,  M.  20) .  Blumner's  Home  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  translated  by  Alice  Zimmern  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London, 
$2.00),  or  preferably  the  sixth  German  edition  under  the  title,  Leben  und 
Sitten  der  Griechen  (Freytag,  Leipzig,  M.  4.80).  Gardner  and  Jevons' 
Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $4.00). 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
$6.50).  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
$1.40). 
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[n  hf.  History  of  Greek  Tragedy.  — Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  Drama  on  Modern  Literature.  Half-course.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.      Professor  Gulick.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Course  11  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates,  and  requires  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  reading  and  study  of  representative  Greek  plays  may  be  made 
either  in  the  original  or  in  modern  versions. 

The  course  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students,  especially  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  drama,  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  Tragedy 
and  of  the  Greek  theatre  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  that 
exists  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  About  ten  plays  will 
be  required  for  the  final  examination,  but  the  instructor  in  his  lectures 
will  discuss  some  of  the  other  extant  plays  in  order  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete survey  of  this  important  field.  The  following  outline  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  lectures :  the  rise  and  development  of  tragedy ; 
the  staging  of  a  Greek  play ;  the  known  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author ; 
the  study  of  his  plays  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
determined,  with  attention  to  the  historical  background  and  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  movements  of  the  times ;  the  poet's  relations  with  con- 
temporary and  rival  poets ;  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet ; 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  life. 

The  study  of  the  plays  will  also  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
general  treatment  of  the  legend  in  literature  and  art ;  its  special  treat- 
ment by  the  poet ;  a  comparative  study  of  its  treatment  in  other  extant 
Greek  tragedies,  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  in  selected  plays  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  drama ;  the  representation  in  ancient  art  of 
scenes  from  the  poet's  plays;  and  the  recent  revivals  of  Greek  plays. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  available  editions : 
Aeschylus,  edited  by  A.  Sidgwick,  text  edition  (Oxford  University  Press, 
$.90),  or  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  A  New  Translation,  by  E.  H. 
Plumptre  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.00).  Sophocles,  edited  by  Sir 
Richard  C.  Jebb,  text  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50),  or  The 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  Richard  C. 
Jebb  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50).  Euripides,  edited  by  G.  Murray,  text 
edition  (Oxford  University  Press,  3  vols.,  each  $.90). 
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12.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  students1  private  reading.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.  (V) 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  who  have  passed 
in  Course  1  or  2  with  credit,  and  by  candidates  for  Honors  in  Literature. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  set  forth  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose  from  Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period  with 
special  reference  to  the  authors  of  commanding  importance.  Attention 
will  be  directed  less  to  biographical  details  than  to  the  connection  of 
literature  with  political  and  social  history ;  to  the  content  and  style  of  the 
different  authors  ;  and  to  their  influence  in  the  field  of  ancient  and  modern 
thought. 

The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures ;  but  each  student  is  expected  to  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  topic  in  hand  and  in  the 
authors  forming  the  subject  of  the  oral  instruction.  This  collateral  read- 
ing may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
or  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  course 
of  reading  in  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors, 
and  other  books  to  which  the  student  is  directed,  will  be  accessible  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

LATIN 

The  relation  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  in  general  as  follows  : 
Course  B  may  properly  be  supplemented  by  E,  in  the  Freshman 
year.  They  introduce  the  student  to  the  later  courses.  Course  A 
is  a  proper  introduction  to  B  for  those  who  enter  college  without 
Advanced  Latin.  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  a  proper  intro- 
duction to  Course  6,  8,  or  15  ;  Course  6  is  a  proper  introduction 
to  Course  8  ;  Course  12  and  some  courses  in  Classical  Philology  may 
be  taken  by  properly  qualified  undergraduates  (see  p.  5).  The 
composition  courses,  E,  3,  7,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 

Courses  1  and  3  should  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year ;  Courses  6,  7,  in  the  Junior  year ;  Course  8,  in  the  Senior  year. 

Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  Classics  should  elect 
Courses  1  and  3  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Candidates  for  Final 
Honors  should  take  Courses  3  and  7,  in  Latin  Composition,  and  if 
possible  three  other  Latin  courses,  one  of  which  should  be  Course  8. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  Honors,  see  pages  47  ff. 
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A.  Cicero  (selected  speeches).  —  Virgil.     Practice   in   reading  at 

sight.      Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.      Mr.    .      (VII) 

Course  A  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Elementary  but  not  in 
Advanced  Latin,  at  the  examination  for  admission.  It  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  preparation  of  such  students  with  the  training  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  regular  college  course  in  Latin.  A 
large  part  of  the  instruction  is  therefore  devoted  to  preparation  for  reading 
at  sight.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  Course  A  will  be  qualified  to  take 
Course  B ;  and  a  student  who  has  passed  with  distinguished  credit  in 
Course  A  may  be  admitted  to  Course  2. 

Course  A  is  not  counted  for  Honors. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.40).  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50),  and  text-edition  of  the  Aeneid,  VII-XII  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $.35). 

B.  Latin   Literature.  —  Livy   (Book  I)  ;    Selections   from   Horace 

(Odes  and  Epodes)  and  other  Latin  poets  ;  Terence  (Phormio 
and  Andria).  I,  II,  and  III,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11;  IV 
and  V,   Tu.,   Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.      Associate  Professor  C.  P. 

Parker,  Prof essorE.  K.  Rand,  Drs.  Webb,  Smith,  and , 

and  Mr.  Fobes.  (IV  or  XLH) 

Course  B  is  intended  for  students  who  have  passed  in  Advanced  Latin 
for  admission.     It  may  be  counted  for  Second-Year  Honors. 

In  this  course  Livy  will  be  studied  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
Horace  and  other  poets  will  be  taken  up  until  about  the  first  of  April. 
The  months  of  April  and  May  will  be  given  to  the  plays  of  Terence. 
Much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  to  translation  into  appropriate  English.  Lectures  will 
be  given  on  such  subjects  as  the  following:  Livy  and  Roman  history, 
the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  Horace,  Roman  comedy,  the  Roman 
theatre  and  the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  plays. 

Text-books:  Livy,  I,  II ;  Greenough's  edition  (College  Series,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.25).  Horace  :  Odes  and  Epodes,  Smith's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
$1.50),  or  Moore's  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Selections  from  Latin 
Poets  (Harvard  University,  $.75).  Terence:  Dziatzko's  text-edition 
(Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20);  for  single  plays:  Eairclougb's  Andria  (Allyn  & 
Bacon,  $1.25)  ;  Elmer's  Fhormio  (B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  $1.00)  ;  Hayley's 
Introduction  to  the  Verse  of  Terence  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $.30). 
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I.  Latin  Literature.  —  Tacitus  (Annals  [-VI)  and  Catullus  ;  Horace 
(Satires  and  Epistles) .  Mon . ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  1  ().  Professors 
Clifford  H.  Moore  and  E.  K.  Rand.  (Hi) 

Course  1  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B,  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training.  It  is  important  for  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors,  but  has  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  other 
students  also.  In  the  first  half-year,  the  story  of  an  interesting  epoch 
in  ancient  history  is  read,  partly  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  events 
themselves,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  of  Latin  in  historical 
courses.  Modern  views  of  Tacitus's  estimate  of  Tiberius  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  latter  part  of  the  first  half-year  will  be  devoted  to  Catullus. 
In  the  second  half-year  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  will  be  studied 
with  attention  to  the  nature  of  Horace's  satire  and  to  the  picture  of  life 
and  literature  in  the  Augustan  Age  presented  in  these  works.  Through- 
out the  course  translation  into  appropriate  English  will  be  required. 

Members  of  the  course  must  have  the  following  books  :  Tacitus,  Annals 
W.  E.   Allen's  edition  of  Books  I- VI  (Ginn  &  Co.,    SI. 50).     Merrill's 
Catullus  (Ginn  &  Co.,  SI .40).     Horace,  Greenough's  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.25). 

2a1hf.  Latin  Literature.  —  General  View  of  Latin  Poetry.  Half- 
course  {first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr.  Fobes. 

(xm) 

2b'2hf.  Latin  Literature. — Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Literature. 
Tacitus  (Histories).  Half -course  {second  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Mr. .  (XIII) 

Courses  2a  and  2b  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  B.  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  They  are  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents taking  their  last  year  of  Latin  or  for  students  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages who  desire  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature. 

Course  2a  presents,  in  outline,  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  instruction  will  be,  in  part,  by  lectures  which  will  discuss  brieflv  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  personal  history 
of  the  Roman  poets,  and  the  influence  of  their  works  on  later  literature ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  typical  selections. 

Course  26  gives  an  introduction  to  the  prose  literature  of  a  new  period, 
the  Silver  Aga.  An  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
will  be  studied  in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of  the  first  rank.  His 
style,  as  well  as  his  subject-matter,  will  receive  attention.     There  will  be 
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several  introductory  lectures  on  the  development  of  Latin  prose  literature, 
and  on  the  Latin  historians  before  Tacitus. 

Students  will  need  to  provide  themselves  with  Thackeray's  Anihologia 
Latina,  6th  ed.  (London,  Bell,  $1.10)  ;  Tyrrell's  Anthology  of  Latin 
Poets  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50)  ;  Selections  from  Latin  Poets  (Harvard 
University,  $.75)  ;  and  for  the  second  half-year  the  second  volume  of 
Halm's  Tacitus  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2)  ;  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 
(B.  H.  Sanborn,  $2.50). 

6.  Latin  Literature.  —  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny  (selected 
Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (se- 
lected Epigrams).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Howard.  (Ill) 

Course  6  has  in  view  the  needs  of  students  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
Courses  2a  and  2b  and  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin. 

The  works  of  the  authors  named  will  be  read  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  literary  worth,  but  also  for  the  light  they  shed  on  public,  social,  and 
literary  life  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Suetonius:  text-edition  of  Max  Ihm  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  2.80). 
Pliny:  text-edition  of  R.  C.  Kukula  (Teubner,  M.  3.60).  Juvenal: 
S.  G.  Owen's  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  $.75)  or  L.  Friedlander's  edition  with  German  notes 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  14).  Martial:  second  edition  of  W.  Gilbert 
(Teubner,  M.  3.20),  or  the  edition  with  German  notes  by  L.  Friedlander 
(Hirzel,  Leipzig,  M.  18). 

8.  Latin  Literature. — Cicero  (Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  and 
Scipio's  Dream);  Lucretius;  Plautus  (five  plays).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Professors  Clifford  H.  Moore  and 
E.  K.  Rand.  (IV) 

Course  8  may  be  taken  during  either  half-year  as  a  half-course.  It  is 
important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  subject  for  the  first 
half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rand,  is  philosophy  at  Rome, 
as  presented  in  important  works  of  Cicero  and  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 

In  the  second  half-year,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Moore,  five 
plays  of  Plautus  will  be  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  author's 
dramatic  art ;  some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  influence  of  Plautus 
on  modern  comedy. 

Cicero  :  Rockwood's  Tusculan  Disputations  and  Scipio's  Dream  (Bos- 
ton, Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.00).  Lucretius:  Bailey's  text-edition,  in  the  Scrip- 
torum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon  Press,  $.75),  will 
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be  used  in  elass.  For  a  commentary  students  are  referred  to  Merrill's 
Lucretius  (American  Book  Co.).  Morris's  Captives  and  Trinummus  of 
Plant  us  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  §1.25),  and  Lindsay's  Plauti  Comoediae  in 
the  series  of  Oxford  Classical  Texts  (2  vols.,  83)  will  be  used  in  class. 
The  following  annotated  editions  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage  : 
Fay's  Mostellaria  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  SI. 00)  ;  Sonnenschein's  T. 
Macci  Plavti  Rudens  (editio  minor,  Clarendon  Press,  $1.10)  ;  Fowler's 
The  Menaechmi  of  Plaatus  (B.   H.   Sanborn,  Boston,  SI. 00). 

[4  hf.    The  Roman  Commonwealth  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  illustrated 
by  selected  Latin  readings  and  compared  with  the  American 
Commonwealth.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 
Omitted  in  1910-11 :  to  be  given  in  1911-12. 

[n  hf.  Latin  Literature.  —  The  Roman  Novel .  —  Petronius  and 
Apuleius.     Half-course.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

In  this  course  selections  from  the  Satirae  of  Petronius  and  considerable 
portions  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
This  reading,  supplemented  by  the  lectures,  will  form  an  introduction  to 
the  ancient  Romance. 

Each  student  should  own  Petronii  Satirae  et  Liber  Priapeorum,  4  ed., 
Buecheler  (Weidmann.  Berlin,  1904,  M.  2.40),  and  Apulei  Metamorphoseon 
libriXI,  rec.  Helm  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1907,  M.  3.40). 

15.  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his 
Literary  Influeuce.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand  and  Dr.  Webb.  (VIII) 

In  this  course  there  will  be  lectures,  at  about  half  the  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  on  Epic,  Didactic,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  before  and  after 
Virgil,  on  the  life  of  Virgil  himself,  his  works,  the  estimate  of  them  in 
antiquity,  the  history  of  Virgilian  interpretation,  the  imitation  of  Virgil  in 
later  Latin  poetry,  the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil,  his  place  in  the 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance  and  his  influence  on  modern  poetry. 
The  other  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  reading,  translating,  and  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  poems  of  Virgil,  including  most  of  the  minor  poems  attributed 
to  him. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  the  editions  of  the  text  of  Virgil  by  Hirzel 
(Oxford  Classics,  Clarendon  Press,  S.80)  and  by  Ribbeck  {editio  minor, 
Teubner) .  R.  Ellis's  edition  of  the  Appendix  Vergiliana  (Oxford  Classics, 
$.90)  is  also  recommended.  For  those  who  wish  an  annotated  edition, 
Papillon  and  Haigh's  edition  of  Virgil  with  introduction  and  notes,  2  vols. 
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(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press:  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.75).  For  further  refer- 
ence, the  following  works,  besides  the  general  histories  of  Latin  literature, 
will  be  found  useful :  Conington's  large  edition  of  Virgil,  revised  by 
Nettleship  (Bibliotheca  Classica,  3  vols.,  $9.75;  Vol.  I,  revised  by 
Haverfield,  1898,  $3.25).  Sellar's  Roman  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age: 
Virgil,  2d  ed.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press:  Frowde,  N.  Y.,  $2.25).  D. 
Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  Evo,  2ded.  (Florence,  B.  Seebas,  2  vols., 
Lire  10),  English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke  (New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  $2.50).  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et  I'humanisme  (Paris, 
Bouillon,  francs  16).  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen 
Alterthums,  3d  ed.,  by  Lehnerdt  (Berlin,  Keimer,  2  vols.,  if.  20). 

[io.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  —  Lectures;  study  of  an- 
cient representations;  required  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
12.-]  (XIII) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Latin  10  is  given  alternately  with  Greek  10,  and  is  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Special  provision  will  be  made  in  the  course  for 
students  of  architecture. 

This  course  affords  by  lectures,  reading  in  modern  writers,  and  the  use 
of  the  stereopticon,  as  complete  a  representation  as  possible  of  Roman 
private  life.  The  equipment  for  this  purpose  includes  the  best  works  on 
classical  antiquities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  or  in  the  College  Library,  and  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  stereopticon  slides. 

[12.  History  of  Latin  Literature  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century. 
— Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students'  private  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at 
9.     Professor  Howard.]  (II) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Course  12  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  any  student  who  has  passed 
with  high  credit  in  Latin  1,  or  has  taken  Latin  1  and  one  more  advanced 
full  course. 

The  course  is  designed  to  present  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Latin  Literature  as  the  classical  student  needs,  to  connect  and 
coordinate  his  study  of  particular  authors  and  topics.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures,  but  the  students  are  directed  to  collateral  read- 
ing on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  authors  treated  by  reading  prescribed  selections  from  their 
works.     Additional  selections  will  be  recommended  to  such  students  as 
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wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  course  for 
an  extended  and  systematic  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

The  books  required  or  recommended  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors 
and  for  collateral  reading  will  be  accessible  in  the  Library  of  the 
Classical  Department. 

[Comparative  Literature  4  hf.  Roman  Comedy  in  its  Relations 
to  Modern  Comedy.  Half-course.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

In  this  course  seven  or  eight  typical  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  will 
be  studied  and  compared  with  modern  comedies.  The  lectures  will  treat 
such  topics  as  the  nature  and  structure  of  Roman  Comedy ;  its  relation  to 
Greek  Comedy ;  Plautus  and  Terence  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  especially  the  influence  of  Classical  Comedy  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England  during  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries. 

[Comparative  Literature  5  hf.  The  History  of  Classical  Culture 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     Half-course.     Professor  E.  K.  Rand.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students  : 
first,  those  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  study  of 
modern  literature  ;  and,  second,  those  whose  main  interest  is  in  the  classics, 
but  who  desire  to  follow  the  history  of  ancient  learning  down  to  the 
Renaissance,  as  one  of  the  chief  constituent  elements  both  in  mediaeval 
and  in  modern  culture.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  much  of  continuous 
literary  tradition  survived  from  the  older  time  in  spite  of  the  confusions  of 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages  and  found  expression  in  various  revivals  of  learn- 
ing before  the  Renaissance.  Attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of  Christianity 
upon  letters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  new  imaginative  forms  and  matters, 
whether  Christian  or  popular,  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
later  periods.  Among  the  different  topics  which  will  be  treated  with  some 
detail  are  the  following :  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  Pagan  culture,  the 
Sacred  Epic,  the  Hymns  and  Goliardic  Poetry,  the  Mediaeval  Latin  drama. 
A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  history  of  mediaeval  education  and  the  use 
and  development  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of  the  movements  which 
led  to  the  Renaissance. 
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COMPOSITION 

Note.  —  Students  are  not  ordinarily  recommended  for  places  as  teachers 
of  the  Classics  unless  they  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition 

E  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course) .  —  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  Half-course.  Wed.,  at  2.30. 
Dr.  Webb.  (VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors ; 
it  should  regularly  be  taken  in  the  Ereshman  Year.  It  may  be  taken  with 
Latin  E,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 

Course  E  is  generally  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  B.  While  the 
course  is  intended  mainly  to  afford  practice  in  writing  Greek,  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  those  who 
mean  to  continue  its  study.  Frequent  use  is  made  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Moods  and  Tenses,  and  passages  of  Attic  prose  narrative  are  read  with 
special  reference  to  their  language  and  style.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second-Year 
Honors,  all  of  whom  are  advised  to  keep  up  their  practice  in  writing 
Greek. 

Sidgwick's  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50) .    Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $2.00) . 

3  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course) .  —  Translation  and 
original  composition  (narrative  and  descriptive) .  Half-course. 
Tu.,  at  2.30.     Asst.  Professor  C.  N.  Jackson.  (XV) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Greek  expression  and  construction,  and  provides  also 
a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Latin  3, 
although  in  the  same  examination  group.  The  final  examination  is 
identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

Versions  from  English  into  Greek  will  be  written  and  corrected,  and 
there  will  also  be  practice  in  written  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
as  also  in  original  composition  in  Greek  upon  suggested  themes. 

Narrative  passages  from  Lysias,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  will 
be  made  the  basis  for  elementary  studies  in  style. 

Spieker's  Greek  Prose  Composition  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.30). 
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*j  hf.  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  —  Written  compo- 
sition in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies 
of  classical  models.  Translation  of  selections  of  standard 
English  (rhetorical  and  philosophical).  Half-course.  Tu., 
at  2.30.     Professor  Gulick.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  taken  Course  3,  and  may  be 
taken  with  Latin  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  may 
be  taken  in  two  successive  years,  counting  as  a  half-course  in  each  year. 

This  course  is  important  for  candidates  for  Final  Honors.  The  final 
examination  is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
for  Final  Honors. 

The  exercises  will  be  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  minute  study  of  passages  se- 
lected from  Demosthenes  (first  half-year)  and  Plato  (second  half-year)  as 
models  for  style  ;  translation  into  Greek  of  extracts  from  standard  English 
writers  (rhetorical  and  philosophical) ,  and  of  English  versions  previously 
made  from  the  Greek,  as  also  translation  at  hearing,  from  and  into  Greek ; 
original  composition  on  suggested  themes,  together  with  conversational 
exercises,  in  part  extemporaneous  and  in  part  prepared. 

No  special  exercise-book  is  used  in  this  course. 

Latin  Composition 

E  hf.    Latin  Composition   (first  course) .  —  Translation  of  English 

narrative.     Half-course.     Mon.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  K.  K.  Smith. 

(VII) 

Course  E  may  be  counted  for  Second- Year,  but  not  for  Final,  Honors. 
It  is  recommended  to  Freshmen  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  Second- 
Year  Honors.  It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  E,  although  in  the  same 
examination  group. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  first  of  all  to  give  training  in  the  writing  of 
ordinary  narrative  prose,  but  also  to  present  important  matters  of  syntax, 
and  finally  to  read  for  the  style  some  interesting  piece  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

The  text-book  used  in  this  course  is  Preble  and  Parker,  Handbook  of 
Latin  Writing  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $.50).  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
be  dictated  by  the  instructor  from  other  sources. 

3  hf.  Latin  Composition  (second  course) .  — Extended  study  of  idiom. 
Practice  in  translation.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Mr. 
Fobes.  (XV) 

Course  3  is  open  to^those  who  have  passed  in  Course  E  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.     It  is  intended 
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for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  expression 
and  construction,  and  provides  also  a  preparation  for  Second-Year  Honors. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Greek  8,  although  in  the  same  examination  group. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Latin  of 
exercises  prepared  especially  for  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  and  by  correction  of  exercises,  but  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  final  examination  in  Course  3 
is  identical  with  the  special  examination  in  Latin  Composition  for  Second- 
Year  Honors. 

7  hf.  Latin  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Practice  in  Latin  expres- 
sion and  style.  Translation  into  Latin  prose.  Original 
essays  in  Latin.  Half-course.  Th.,  at  2.30.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker.  (XV) 

Course  7  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  Course  3,  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  properly  qualified.  It  may  be 
taken  with  Greek  7,  although  in  the  same  examination  group.  It  is 
intended  for  students,  whether  candidates  for  Honors  or  not,  who  wish  to 
acquire  ease  and  skill  in  Latin  expression. 

Lectures  are  given  once  a  week,  and  the  instructor  also  meets  each 
student  separately  to  criticise  his  work.  The  course  may  be  repeated, 
counting  again  as  a  half-course  for  a  degree,  in  which  case  attendance  at 
the  lectures  is  not  required,  but  a  new  set  of  exercises  is  given,  with  half- 
hour  conferences  each  week  as  before.  Any  student  who  wishes  and  is 
prepared  for  advanced  instruction  may  receive  it  less  frequently  in  a 
similar  manner,  adapted  to  his  needs,  whether  in  thesis  writing  or  trans- 
lation.    In  such  cases  the  work  will  not  be  counted  for  any  degree. 
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Note. — The  instruction  for  Graduates  comprises  the  Classical  Semi- 
nary (page  44) ,  open  only  to  Graduate  Students,  and  the  various  lecture 
courses  and  courses  of  research,  open  to  all  Graduate  Students  and  to 
properly  qualified  undergraduates.  See  also  the  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition.  For  other  courses  that  maybe  counted  for  the  higher 
degrees,  see  page  5. 
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GREEK   AND   LATIN   LITERATURE 

Introduction  to  the  Interpretation  and  Criticism  of  Classical  Authors. 
—  History  of  Classical  Studies.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Man.,  Wed.,  4.30-6.      Professor  E.  K.  Rand. 

(CI.  Phil.  25  lhf.) 

Course  25  or  a  similar  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  lecture  on  the 
history  of  classical  studies,  on  the  method  and  aim  of  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation, and  on  the  text  of  various  important  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  reports  by  members  of  the  course 
on  problems  illustrative  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  lectures.  Those 
who  take  the  course  to  count  it  for  a  degree  or  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  Seminary  will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  to  write 
a  thesis.  Other  graduates  or  advanced  students  who  desire  merely  to  attend 
the  course  will  be  welcome  to  do  so. 

Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. — Lectures,  reading, 
and  reports.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at 
3.30,  and  a  third  hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  53  tif.  ;  XVI) 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lectures  in  this  course  will  be,  first,  the  history 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  Homeric  studies  of  the  ancients ; 
secondly,  the  language  and  the  verse  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Members  of 
the  course  will  occupy  themselves  with  careful  studies  of  small  parts  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  as  they  may  elect,  making  constant  use  of  the 
scholia  and  of  other  aids.  The  students  are  expected  to  have  in  advance 
a  general  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems,  and  any  who  have  not  yet 
read  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  early. 

Text  required :  Homeri  Opera  recognoverunt  brevique  adnotatione 
critica  instruxerunt  D.  B.  Monro  et  T.  W.  Allen  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  4  vols.,  each  $.75). 

Greek  Culture  in  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports.  Half-course  (second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
(at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Dr.  Post. 

(CI.  Phil.  66  2hf  ;  VII) 

This  course  is  open  to  Graduates  and  properly  qualified  Undergraduates  ; 
an  ability  to  read  Greek  is  necessary. 
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The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  Greek  culture  of  the  classical  age 
by  examining  its  constituents  during  their  embryonic  period.  The  lectures 
will  discuss  the  several  manifestations  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  history,  man- 
ners, religion,  philosophy,  art,  and  letters  during  the  sixth  century,  the  close 
relation  of  these  manifestations  to  one  another,  and  their  influence  and 
importance  in  modern  culture.  The  art  will  be  studied  in  its  major  phases 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  in  its  minor  phase  of  vase 
decoration.  Eor  this  purpose  the  photographs  at  the  Fogg  Museum  will 
be  used  in  class  and  reserved  in  larger  numbers  for  private  examination  by 
the  members  of  the  course,  and  visits  will  be  made  to  neighboring 
museums.  About  one  third  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
the  literary  monuments  of  the  time  in  order  to  afford  concrete  illustration 
to  the  lectures.  It  is  hoped  to  comprise  in  this  reading  some  of  the 
Homeric  hymns,  and  selections  from  the  fragments  of  the  later  epics,  the 
early  dramatists,  historians,  and  philosophers ;  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  lyric,  Theognis  will  be  read  in  large  part,  the  fragments  of 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  in  full,  and  if  time  permits,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  some  of  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  as  exemplifying  the  culmination 
of  the  lyrical  movement.  The  study  of  the  history  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  reading  of  significant  passages  from  Herodotus. 

Each  member  of  the  course  will  be  required  to  do  collateral  reading  and 
one  or  two«short  reports  on  investigation  of  special  topics. 

[Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes) ,  with  some  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  33  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

In  this  course  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  for  comparison.  Each 
student  will  have  Gildersleeve's  edition  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  and  Smyth's  Greek  Melic  Poets  (Macmillan, 
1900,  $2.00).  Christ's  edition  of  Pindar  (Teubner,  1887,  M.  1)  and  Blass's 
edition  of  Bacchylides  (Teubner,  1900,  31.  2.40)  will  also  be  service- 
able. The  collection  of  editions  of  Pindar  and  of  the  illustrative  works  in 
the  College  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  will  be  open  to 
the  class. 

[The  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CL  PlliL  23) 

Course  23  is  designed  for  graduates  and.  advanced  undergraduates  who 

wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  works  of  a  single  dramatist 

as  part  of  a  systematic  introduction  to  Greek  tragedy.     The  translation 

and  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  seven  extant  plays  and  the  fragments 
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will  form  the  main  feature  of  the  eourse ;  but  lectures  will  be  given  on 
the  art  of  Aeschylus  from  several  points  of  view  :  subject-matter,  lan- 
guage, grammar,  style,  metres,  construction  of  plots,  myths,  ethics,  relig- 
ion, scenic  setting  (with  lectures  on  the  Greek  stage),  the  poet's  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  ancient  tragedy,  his  influence  on  ancient 
vase-painting  (illustrated  by  lantern-slides),  ancient  and  modern  criticisms 
of  the  poet,  imitations  and  adaptations  of  his  plays,  and  his  place  and 
influence  in  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Questions  in  connection  with 
one  or  more  of  these  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  in- 
vestigation . 

The  text  used  will  be  Sidgwick's  (Oxford  Classical  Texts,  $.90).  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Aeschylus  and  of  illustrative  works  in  the  College 
Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  Avill  be  at  the  service  of 
the  class. 

[Sophocles.    The  Plays  and  Fragments.]  (CI.  Phil.  43) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

[The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.]  (CI.  Phil.  38) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

[Herodotus.     Half -course.     Professor  Gulick.]      (CI.  Phil.  31  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  un- 
dergraduates, aims  chiefly  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
strengthen  their  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading.  The  plan  is  to 
read  nearly  all  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus.  The  instructor  will  begin 
by  introductory  lectures  on  Herodotus's  language  and  its  relation  to  the 
spoken  Ionic  dialect,  and  on  the  general  scope  of  his  History.  The  class 
will  be  assigned  portions  of  the  work  to  be  read  outside  the  class-room. 
In  the  class-room  the  reading  will  amount  to  four  or  five  Weidmann  pages 
daily.  There  will  be  comment  on  the  subject-matter,  and  lectures  on  the 
predecessors  of  Herodotus  in  prose  and  on  his  own  position  in  literature 
as  a  prose  writer. 

Every  student  should  own  a  complete  text :  either  Stein's  (Weidmann, 
Berlin,  M.  5.40)  or  Hude's  (Oxford  University  Press,  $1.80). 

Thucydides.      Half-course  {second  half-year).      Tu.,   Th.,   Sat.,  at 
21,     Mr.  .  (CI.  Phil.  44  2hf.  ;  XII) 

In  this  course  as  careful  study  as  the  time  permits  will  be  made  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Thucydides.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  histori- 
cal writing  before  Thucydides,  on  the  development  of  prose  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  and  on  Thucydides'  language  and  style.     It  will  be  assumed 
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that  the  class  will  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  historical  language  of 
Thucydides  with  ease.  The  class  will  be  expected  to  have  Morris's 
Thncydides,  Book  I  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.65),  and  Lamberton's  Thucydides, 
Books  II  and  III  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.75).  Classen's  Thucydides, 
or  Stahl's  edition  of  Poppo's  Thucydides,  with  Latin  notes  (4  vols., 
complete,  Teubner,  M.  22.80),  should  be  frequently  consulted.  The 
collection  of  editions  of  Thucydides  and  the  illustrative  philological  and 
historical  works  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  and  in  the  College 
Library  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  class. 

The  Philosophy  of  Motion. — Heraclitus,  Protagoras,  Democritus. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30. 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker!    (CI.  Phil.  64 1hf. ;  VIII) 

The  instructor  will  lecture  and  lead  discussions  on  the  philosophical 
theories  maintained  by  Heraclitus,  Protagoras,  and  Democritus.  The  ten- 
dencies of  their  systems  will  be  compared  with  the  Platonic  point  of  view. 
Work  will  begin  with  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato.  Other  parts  of  Plato  and 
the  fragments  of  the  three  philosophers  will  be  studied.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  will  receive  especial  attention  in  connection 
with  Protagoras.  Students  must  be  able  to  read  philosophic  Greek  with 
ease. 

[The  Philosophy  of  Plato.     Half-course.     Associate  Professor  C.  P. 
Parker.]  (CI.  Phil.  24^/.) 

* 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

The  instructor  will  lecture  and  lead  discussions  on  Plato's  philosophy. 
These  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
Greek  text.  The  students  will  be  expected  to  read  large  amounts  of 
Plato  by  themselves  in  Greek,  and  to  show  themselves  able  to  translate 
and  interpret  what  they  have  read. 

Greek  Political  Theory.  — Aristotle  (Politics).  Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Gulick. 

(CI.  Phil.  27  Vif  ;  III) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  the  study  of  constitutional  antiquities  in 
the  narrower  and  more  concrete  sense,  but  rather  a  consideration  of  the 
various  political  views  and  theories  held  by  writers,  especially  Aristotle, 
and  by  statesmen  in  Greek  antiquity.  There  will  be  lectures,  reading  of 
Greek  authors,  and  opportunities  for  brief  investigations.  Every  member 
of  the  course  should  have  the  new  Teubner  text  of  Aristotle's  Politics, 
edited  by  Immisch  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1909,  M.  3). 
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Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Greek  Pastoral  Poetry.  Half- 
course  {second  half-year) .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Weir  Smyth.  (01.  Phil.  26  2hf-  XIII) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  read  the  remains,  and  study  the  art,  of 
the  Greek  pastoral  poets.  In  connection  with  Theocritus  some  of  the 
mimes  of  Herondas  will  be  read. 

Text  books  :  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's  Bucolici  Graeci  (Oxford  Clas- 
sical Texts,  $.70)  and  Crusius'  Herondae  Mimianibi  (Teubner,  M.  2.80). 
Of  value  will  be  found  Cholmeley's  Theocritus  (London,  George  Bell  & 
Sons,  $1.40),  and  Nairn's  The  Mimes  of  Herodas  (Clarendon  Press,  $4.15). 

Lucian  and  His  Times.  Half-course  {first  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  C.  N.  Jackson. 

(CI.  Phil.  68^/.  ;  III) 

In  this  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates, about  eight  or  ten  of  Lucian's  best  works  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  These  will  include  the  Somnium,  Charon,  Vera  Historia, 
Peregrinus,  Vitarum  Audio,  and  many  of  the  Dialogi.  Lectures  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  will  afford  opportunity 
to  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  an  important  epoch  of  later  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  Lucian's  satire,  his  study  of  the  great  classical 
authors,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  use  of  a  new  literary  type,  the  beliefs  and 
morals  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  are  among  the  topics  which  will 
receive  attention. 

The  student  should  own  F.  G.  Allinson's  Lucian  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.40).  One  of  the  text  editions  of  Lucian's  complete  works  will  also  be 
useful.  They  are  :  Luciani  Samosatensis  Opera,  ex  recog.  C.  Jacobitz, 
3  vols.  (Leipzig,  1851,  M.  6.30)  ;  Lucianus,  recog.  J.  Sommerbrodt,  3 
vols,  in  five  parts  (Berlin,  1886-99,  M.  26). 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  Mon.,  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10.    -Professor  Ropes.  (CI.  Phil.  60) 

In  this  course  the  Greek  text  of  these  Gospels  will  be  read  in  class, 
with  thorough  interpretation  of  selected  portions  and  special  study  of 
the  literary  relations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  will 
treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required 
on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and  during  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  the  problems 
connected  with  the  Life  of  Christ,  etc. 
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The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirt- 
tembergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1).  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00). 

The  necessary  books  of  reference  are  reserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

[The  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Half-course.     Three  limes  a  week.     Pro- 
fessor Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  62  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

[The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Half-course  (first  half-year).      Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  54  rhf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  (1)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  as  an  historical  text  relating  to  life  in  the  Graeco-Roruan 
world  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  particular  as  the  chief  source 
for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  (2)  of  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Recent  critical  investigations  of 
the  composition,  structure,  and  style  of  the  book  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  many  points  of  history  and 
geography  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  referred 
to  in  the  book,  which  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion. 
The  more  important  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used 
directly  for  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  will  be  discussed.  Each 
student  may  be  required  to  examine  elaborately  and  report  on  some 
aspect  of  the  modern  study  of  the  book  (for  example,  the  investigation 
of  its  purpose,  historical  value,  or  sources),  and  other  occasional  papers 
on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  required. 

[The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Professor  Ropes.]  (CI.  Phil.  59) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

In  this  course  several  epistles  of  Paul  will  be  read  carefully,  and  others 
more  cursorily;  and  the  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  thought  and  the  main  ideas  of  the  Apostle. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (Macmillan, 
$1.00),  or  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  by  E.  Nestle  (Wiirttem- 
bergische  Bibelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  M.  1) .  Thayer's  Grimm's  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (American  Book  Co.,  $5.00).  Sanday 
and  Headlam's  Commentary  on  Romans  (Scribners,  $3.00). 
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The  Comedies  of  Plautiis.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Man., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Clifford  II.  Moore. 

(CI.  Phil.  52  lhf.  ;  IV) 

The  plays  read  will  not  include  those  studied  in  Latin  8.  The  relation 
of  Plautus  to  Greek  comedy,  his  plots  and  dramatic  construction,  and  his 
influence  on  modern  comedy,  especially  that  of  France  and  England,  are 
among  the  more  important  topics  treated.  Students  should  own  Lindsay's 
Plauti  Comoediae  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  2  vols.,  S3. 00). 

[The  Comedies  of  Terence.     Professor  Howard.]     (CI.  Phil.  47) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Course  47  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
All  the  plays  will  be  read  and  translated,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  language,  style,  and  metres  of  Terence,  and  to  his  position  and  influ- 
ence in  literature.  Lectures  on  the  Roman  stage  and  the  Greek  sources 
of  the  plays  will  be  given. 

Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  3.30,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.      Mr.  Fobes.  (CI.  Phil.  67  Vif. ;  XVI) 

The  lectures  of  this  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  elegiac  verse 
and  with  the  literary  and  social  significance  of  Catullus  and  the  Augustan 
elegists.  Students  will  be  expected  to  read  all  the  works  of  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius  ;  the  greater  part  of  these  works  will  be  translated 
and  discussed  in  class. 

Necessary  books  will  be  :  R.  Ellis's  Catullus,  Oxford,  1904;  J.  P.  Post- 
gate's  Tibullus,  Oxford,  1906;  J.  S.  Pliillimore's  Propertius,  Oxford,  1901 
(all  in  the  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis;  $.60,  $.50, 
$.75  respectively). 

Cicero  and  Humanism.  Lectures  and  readings.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  1.30.  Professor  E.  K. 
Rand.  (CI.  Phil.  36  2hf. ;  VI) 

In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  define  Cicero's  literary  and 
philosophical  views  and  his  idea  of  a  liberal  or  humanistic  education. 
Many  passages  from  his  works  will  be  read,  some  outside  the  class-room, 
and  will  be  discussed  in  the  lectures.  The  lectures  will  treat  also  of 
Cicero's  life  and  of  his  influence  on  literature,  philosophy  and  education 
from  his  own  time  through  the  Renaissance.  Students  wishing  to  take 
the  course  should  notify  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
the  necessary  text  may  be  ordered. 
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The  Second  Punic  War.  —  Livy  (Books  XXI-XXX) .  Lectures  and 
reading  of  the  text,  with  investigation  of  the  sources.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.    Professor  Howard.         (CI.  Phil.  46  ;  II) 

Livy's  account  of  the  war  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with  brief 
explanatory  comment.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Livy  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  sources,  and  historical  accuracy.  The 
members  of  the  course  will  be  expected  to  present  from  time  to  time 
brief  reports  on  special  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  for  them  to 
investigate. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  half-course  in  the  second  half-year. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  course  will  be  Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condita  libri, 
apparatu  critico  adiecto  edidit  A.  Luchs,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (Weidmann, 
Berlin.  M.  6). 

[The  Roman  Historians  to  Tacitus.  Half -course.  Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  41  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course  is  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  It  will  deal 
with  the  development  of  historical  writing  among  the  Romans  from  the 
Annalists  to  Tacitus.  Considerable  portions  of  text  will  be  read  rapidly, 
and  the  relation  of  the  important  writers  to  their  sources  and  models,  their 
purpose,  form  of  presentation,  style,  etc.,  will  be  carefully  studied.  The 
work  of  the  class-room  will  include  both  lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
exercises  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Each  student  should  provide  him- 
self with  Peter's  Historicorum  Romanorum  Fragm,enta  (Leipzig,  1883, 
M.  4.50),  and  some  standard  text  of  Caesar,  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Livy. 

[History  of  Pastoral  Literature.  —  The  Classical  Pastoral  and  the 
Latin  Pastoral  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Half-course.      Professor  E.  K.  Rand.]    (Comp.  Lit.  16a  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Course  16a,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified 
undergraduates,  is  continued  by  Comparative  Literature  16b.  These 
half-courses  taken  together  present  the  history  of  pastoral  literature  from 
Theocritus  to  modern  times.  In  Course  16a,  the  lectures  will  consider  such 
subjects  as  the  origins  of  pastoral  poetry  and  its  development  in  the  Alexan- 
drine age,  Virgil's  modification  of  the  Theocritean  idyll,  the  pastoral 
elements  in  the  Greek  romance,  the  revival  of  the  eclogue  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  the  mediaeval  conflictus,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  eclogue 
of  the  Renaissance  on  contemporary  vernacular  literature.  The  lectures 
will  be  accompanied  by  extensive  readings  and  translations,  with  brief 
explanatory  comment. 
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[The  Works  of  Ovid,  with  studies  of  his  Sourees  and  of  his  Literary 
Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Half-course. 
Professor  E.  K.  Rand.]  (CI.  Phil.  55  hf) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  under- 
graduates. There  'will  be  incidental  lectures,  on  such  subjects  as  the  life 
of  Ovid,  the  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  represented  in  his 
works,  the  transmission  of  his  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  and  modern  times. 
The  remaining  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  reading  or  translating,  with 
discussions,  a  large  number  of  typical  selections  from  his  works.  Students 
should  be  provided  with  the  text  edition  of  Ovid  by  Merkel-Ehwald 
(Teubner,  Leipzig,  M.  3) . 

[The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-XVI) .     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

.Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CL  PhiL  39  V-) 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  portions  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus 
which  treat  of  this  period  of  history  will  be  read  in  the  class-room  with 
brief  explanatory  comment.  Other  ancient  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  additional  information  and  for  illustrative 
material.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  authors 
themselves,  their  sources,  and  their  historical  accuracy.  Students  should 
supply  themselves  with  the  Teubner  text  edition  of  Suetonius  by  Ihm, 
and  of  Tacitus  by  Halm.  Other  books  needed  will  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  the  Classical  Department. 

[Latin  Poetry  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  48/*/.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course  forms  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  poetry  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  ancient  and  the  beginning  of 
the  mediaeval  world. 

Each  student  should  own  Peiper's  Ausonius  (Teubner,  M.  8);  Koch's 
Claudian  (Teubner,  M.  4.20)  ;  and  Baehrens's  Poetae  Latini  Minores, 
vol.  5  (Teubner,  M.  4). 

[Boethius  in  his  relation  to  Ancient  and  to  Mediaeval  Literature  and 
Philosophy.     Half-course.     Professor  E.  K.  Rand.] 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CI.  Phil.  35  ¥.) 
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The  opening  lectures  in  this  course  will  treat  of  the  life  of  Boethius  and 
his  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy.  The  Consolatio 
Philosophiae  will  then  be  read  and  analyzed  with  reference  to  its  literary 
models.  The  closing  lectures  will  treat  of  the  influence  of  Boethius  on 
mediaeval  thought  and  literature. 

Students  should  order  early  in  the  year  an  edition  of  the  Consolatio 
Philosophiae,  either  that  of  R.  Peiper,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1871  (scarce), 
or  that  of  T.  Obbarius,  Jena,  1843,  or  that  of  R.  Vallinus,  Leiden,  1656. 

[History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students1  private 
reading.     Professor  Weir  Smyth.]  (CI.  Phil.  42) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  designed  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  and  to  extend  the 
range  of  the  students'  reading  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  periods.  The  lectures  will  include  a  sketch  of 
the  chief  works  of  a  learned  character,  but  the  collateral  reading  in  the 
authors  will  be  confined  to  poetry  and  literary  prose. 

No  text-book  is  necessary,  but  students  are  recommended  to  procure 
the  second  part  of  von  Christ's  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur, 
Volume  VII  of  I  wan  von  Miiller's  Handhuch  der  Mass.  Altertumswissen- 
schaft,  5th  edition  (Beck,  Munich).  A.  and  M.  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la 
litterature  grecque,  Vol.  5  (Thorin,  Paris),  and  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der 
griechischen  Litter atur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  2  vols.  (Teubner,  Leipzig, 
M.  30)  will  be  found  useful. 

GRAMMAR,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND   HISTORY 

[  Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .     Study  of  Dialectic  In- 
scriptions.    Half-course.     Professor  Gulick.] 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CI.  Phil.  34 A/.) 

The  principal  facts  of  Greek  historical  grammar  will  be  set  forth  in 
systematic  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  grouping  of  the  various 
dialects,  their  tendencies  in  phonology  and  morphology,  the  history  of 
noun  and  verb  inflection  Avithin  the  language  itself,  and  related  topics. 
The  lectures  will  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  time,  while  the  other 
half  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  dialectic  inscrip- 
tions. Each  student  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  some  subject 
requiring  a  limited  range  of  investigation,  and  will  also  undertake  a 
detailed  examination  of  some  one  dialect  or  group  of  dialects. 
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The  only  text  required  is  0.  1).  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Dialects  (Ginn  &  Co.,  l!)09,  $2.75).  Desirable  would  be  Brug- 
mann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  3d  ed.  (in  I.  von  Midler's  Handbuch  der 
klassischen  Altoihumsicissenschaft,  Munich,  1900,  M.  12),  or  Hirt's  Hand- 
buch der  griechischen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (Winter,  Heidelberg,  1902, 
.)/.  9). 

[Greek  Grammar  (Syntax) .    Half- course.    Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  (C1-  PlliL  5T  ¥■) 

This  course  will  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  syntactical 
studies  among  the  Greeks  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
adopted  by  the  chief  grammarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention 
will  then  be  directed  to  certain  problems  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
cases,  prepositions,  and  especially  the  tenses,  which  will  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  recent  work  on  these  subjects.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  present  a  report  or  take  up  some  topic  for  investigation. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. — Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 
Half-course  {first  half-year}.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Dr. 
K.  K.  Smith.  (CI.  Phil.  21  Vif.  ;  XIII) 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  advanced  students  a  practical  intro- 
duction and  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  their 
bearing  on  history  and  archaeology  (rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
grammar  and  dialects) .  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Greek  epigraphical 
alphabets,  and  on  inscriptions  in  relation  to  political  and  social  history; 
and  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  will  be  discussed  and  interpreted. 

By  the  use  of  casts,  squeezes,  and  facsimiles,  of  which  the  Department 
possesses  a  large  number,  it  is  expected  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  main  features  of  inscriptions  will  be  obtained  which  will  prove  useful 
not  only  to  students  in  general,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  expect  to 
visit  Greek  lands,  especially  as  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Each  student  should  own  Roehl,  Imagines  inscriptionum  Graecarum 
antiquissimaruni,  3d  ed.  (Reimer,  Berlin,  1907,  M.  8),  and  Michel,  Recueil 
d'  Inscriptions  grecques  (Lamertin,  Brussels,  1900,  18  fr.~). 

Other  works  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  class,  either 
at  the  College  Library  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Department. 

[Introduction   to    Greek    Palaeography.      Half-course.      Professor 
Gulick.]  (CI.  Phil.  30  hf) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  practical  introduction  and 
guide  to  the  use,  on  their  own  part,  of  classical  Greek  manuscripts.     The 
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principles  of  Greek  palaeography  and  the  development  of  styles  of  hand- 
writing will  be  set  forth  systematically  in  lectures,  illustrated  by  fac- 
similes, and  the  members  of  the  course  will  then  be  encouraged  to  apply 
these  principles  in  the  individual  study  of  manuscripts  assigned  to  them. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  recently  discovered  papyri.  In  all 
cases  a  practical  working  knowledge  will  be  the  object  sought. 

All  of  the  following  handbooks  are  recommended :  Thompson,  Hand- 
hook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  revised 
edition,  1906,  $1.75).  Blass,  Griechische  Palaeographie  (in  I.  von  Miil- 
ler's  Handbuch,  Vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  1892,  M.  15).  Wattenbaeh,  Anleitung 
zur  griechischen  Paldographie,  3d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1895,  M.  3.60).  Kenyon, 
The  Palaeography  of  Greek  Paijyri  (Clarendon  Press,  1899,  $2.50). 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.     Half-course. ~\ 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CI.  Phil.  29  A/.) 

Latin  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections) .     Half-course  (second  half- 
year-).    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.    Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore. 

(CI.  Phil.  22  2hf.  ;  X) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Latin  pronunciation  and 
accentuation,  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  its  phonetic  laws,  its 
forms  of  declension  and  conjugation.  Each  student  should  own  Lindsay's 
Handbook  of  Latin  Inscriptions  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston,  1897,  $1.25), 
and  will  find  useful  either  Lindsay's  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1894,  $5.00),  or  Sommer's  Handbuch  der  Lateinischen  Laid-  und 
Formenlehre  (Winter,  Heidelberg,  1902,  M.  9). 

[Latin  Grammar  (Syntax) .     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CI.  Phil.  28  A/.) 

This  course  will  treat  briefly  (in  lectures)  the  history  of  the  study  of 
Latin  Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  aims  and  methods,  and  also  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  syntactic  uses  of  the  Latin  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses.     Questions  will  be  assigned  to  the  students  for  investigation. 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  —  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

Half -course.     Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  (CI.  Phil.  50  A/.) 

In  this  course  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  conventional  language 

of  inscriptions   (rather  than  to  forms  of  writing),  and  to  their  contents, 

which  will  invohre  a  study  of  certain  phases  and  relations  of  Roman 

private  and  official  life.     The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student 
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to  use  the  Corpus  and  other  collections  of  inscriptions  for  philological 
research,  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  preliminary  training  for  studying 
the  stones  themselves,  should  he  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Every  student  will  require  a  copy  of  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Latin  Inscriptions  (American  Book  Company,  $3.50). 

[Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Half -course .  Professor 
Howard.]  (CI.  Phil.  49  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

In  this  course  the  instructor  will  give  by  means  of  lectures  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject,  treating  the  development  of  the  various  styles 
of  Avriting  represented  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  describing  the  main  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  in  deciphering 
manuscripts  and  facsimiles. 

Each  student  should  provide  himself  with  Thompson's  Handbook  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography,  3d  edition  (London,  $1.75). 

[Low  Latin.     Half-course.     Sal.,  at  9.     Professor  Grandgent.] 

Omitted  in  1910-11.  (Rom-  PMh  5  */•  5  X) 

Inasmuch  as  the  Romance  languages  were  developed  from  popular 
Latin,  or  the  late  form  of  spoken  Latin,  which  is  not  represented  in 
literature,  the  importance  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  this, 
their  direct  source,  is  obvious.  From  the  available  materials,  such  as 
specimens  of  early  mediaeval  Latin,  which  come  nearest  to  representing 
the  popular  speech,  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  the  forms  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  of  classical  Latin,  combined  with  attention 
to  recent  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Schuchardt,  Grober,  and  Meyer- 
Liibke,  it  is  intended  to  bridge  over  as  well  as  may  be  the  great  gap 
between  the  Latin  of  classical  times  shown  in  the  literature  usually 
studied  and  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  languages. 
In  the  first  evidences  of  dialect  variations  and  in  the  little  explored  field 
of  Low  Latin  syntax,  students  will  find  no  lack  of  subjects  for  their 
own  investigations,  which  may  be  made  either  in  direct  connection  with 
this  course  or  in  a  course  of  special  study.  Students  will  need :  Grand- 
gent,  An  Introduction  to  Vulgar  Latin  (Heath  &  Co.,  1907)  ;  W.  Heraeus, 
Die  Appendix  Probi,  Leipzig,  1899,  and  Silviae  vel  potius  Aetheriae  pere- 
grinatio  ad  loca  sancta  (Heidelberg,  1908) . 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  —  Half- course  (first 
half-year).  Tu.,  T/i.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Moore.  (CI.  Phil.  32  *hf. ;  X) 
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The  general  plan  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  course  on  the 
Religion  and  "Worship  of  the  Greeks  (CI.  Phil.  29) .  The  time  in  the  class- 
room will  be  given  to  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  brief  reports  by  the 
students . 

It  is  desirable  that  the  students  own  the  following  books  :  Wissowa, 
Religion  und  Kultus  der  Rome?-  (Munich,  1902,  M.  12)  ;  Eowler,  Roman 
Festivals  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1899,  $1.50). 

[Roman  Political  Antiquities.     Half-course.     Professor  Howard.] 

(CI.  Phil.  51  hf.) 
Omitted  in  1910-11. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  examine  in  detail  the  methods  of 
conducting  public  business  at  Rome,  particular  attention  being  devoted 
to  late  Republican  and  early  Imperial  times.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  public  officers,  involving 
such  questions  as  methods  of  election,  eligibility,  term  of  office,  insignia, 
attendants,  functions,  and  responsibilities.  The  different  public  assem- 
blies will  be  examined  to  show  how  they  were  constituted,  what  were 
their  administrative  duties,  and  their  methods  of  procedure.  The  admin- 
istration of  Roman  finance,  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  sources 
of  income  will  also  be  considered. 

[Roman  Provincial  Administration.     Half-course.     Professor  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore.]  (CI.  Phil.  56  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  provincial  system 
in  general ;  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  short  investiga- 
tion of  a  special  subject  within  the  general  field  of  study.  The  work  of 
the  class-room  will  consist  of  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  papers  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  class.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the 
following  :  establishment  and  government  of  the  provinces  in  the  several 
periods,  municipal  organization,  provincial  assemblies,  finances,  army, 
extension  of  Roman  civilization  and  the  reflex  influence  on  Rome,  etc. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9. 
Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.  (History  4 ;  II) 

Courses  4  and  3  are  general  courses,  designed  for  those  who  have 
acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ancient  history  in  their  preparation 
for  college  and  wish  to  gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  place 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  world's  history.  They  are  given  in  alternate 
years,  and  are  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  History  1 
or  in  an  approved  course  in  Greek  or  Latin.     For  students  who  have 
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passed  in  the  first  course  of  the  advanced  History  (Greek  and  Roman 
history)  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  they  may  be 
counted  as  half-courses  only.  Students  in  each  course  are  required  to  do 
a  reasonable  amount  of  reading  in  the  ancient  and  modern  histories  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  and  to  prepare  two  theses  on  special  topics.  Ability  to 
read  Greek  or  Latin  is  not  required. 

Course  4  aims  to  give  in  narrative  form  only  the  main  features  of  Greek 
political  history.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  study  in  connection  with  great 
political  movements  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  forces  which 
conditioned  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  an  historical  setting  to  the 
most  noteworthy  products  of  Greek  culture. 

[History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
9.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.]  (History  3  ;  H) 

Omitted  in  1910-11.     (See  note  under  Course  4.) 

In  this  course  the  earlier  period  of  the  Republic  is  not  neglected,  but  the 

main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  later  Republic  and  the  Empire.     The 

.treatment  is  descriptive  rather  than  narrative,  and  particular  attention  is 

given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman  system  of  government  and  to 

economic  and  social  conditions. 

[Greek  Constitutional  History.     Mon.,  Fri.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Wed.,  at  12 .     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.] 
Omitted  in  1910-11.  (History  36  ;  V) 

This  course  deals  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  liberal  institutions 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  monarchical  systems 
of  government.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Athens,  the  institutions  common  to  the  various  city-states,  the 
federal  leagues,  and  the  Ptolemaic  bureaucracy.  This  will  involve  work 
with  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  and  Politics,  Polybius's  Histories, 
and  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  papyri. 

Courses  35  and  36  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  understand  the 
public  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  they  serve  also  to  acquaint 
those  desirous  of  doing  research  work  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  with 
the  methods  and  materials  of  investigation.  They  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

[Character  and  Spread  of  Hellenistic  Culture.     Half-course.     Asst. 
Professor  Ferguson.]  (History  37  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

This  course  deals  with  Greek  Imperialism.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  modifications  of  Greek  culture  necessitated  by  its  spread  over 
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hither-Asia  and  Italy ;  in  other  words,  to  trace  the  formation  of  the  con- 
ditions which  made  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Christian  Church  possible. 
Though  the  intellectual  developments  are  not  neglected,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  changes  in  politics,  religion,  social  and  economic  organi- 
zation, and  to  similar  popular  movements. 

[Byzantine  History.     Half-course  {first  half-year).      Tic,    Th.,  at 
+1.30.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson.]    (History  38  Vifi  ;  XIV) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

The  attempt  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  political  history  to  define  the 
place  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  general  development  of  the  western 
world,  and  to  ascertain  the  character  of  its  culture.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  reports. 

Roman  Constitutional  History.     Mon.,  Fri.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  instructor)  Wed.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson. 

(History  35  ;  V) 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  groAvth  of  Roman  institutions, 
and  a  description  of  the  organization  of  the  mature  Republic,  the  Princi- 
pate,  and  the  later  Empire ;  of  reading  in  the  standard  manuals,  and 
special  studies  of  assigned  topics.  Significant  texts  and  documents  will 
be  discussed  in  the  class-room. 

Research  in  Greek  and  Roman  History.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson. 

(History  20i) 

[Economic  Development  of  Antiquity.     Half-course.     Asst.  Profes- 
sor Ferguson.]  (Economics  26  hfi} 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

CLASSICAL   ARCHAEOLOGY 

Greek  Archaeology.    Half-course  (first  half-year) .     Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.r 
at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Chase.  (CI.  Arch.  laVifi  ;  XH) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  to  students  of  classical  antiquity 
and  others  such  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  and  results  of  modern 
archaeological  research  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  further  studies  in  the 
same  field  or  to  make  use  of  archaeological  material  in  related  fields,  such 
as  history,  political  antiquities,  the  history  of  art,  etc.  The  lectures  will 
aim  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greece. 
The  treatment  will  be  primarily  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods 
of  Greek  art  (the  Aegean,  Geometric,  Archaic,  Classical,  and  Hellenistic) 
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Avill  be  treated  separately  and  its  general  features  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  one  or  two  of  the  important  excavations.  Then  in  each 
period  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  activity  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  term  archaeology  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.)  will  be  briefly  discussed.  Throughout  the 
course  especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  classical  art  to 
classical  literature,  and  the  importance  of  archaeological  materials  for  the 
elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  classical  writers. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library,  but 
members  of  the  course  will  find  it  convenient  to  own  Wheeler  and  Fowler's 
Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology  (New  York,  1909,  $2.00). 

Etruscan  and  Roman  Archaeology.     Half-course  (second  half-year} . 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(CI.  Arch.  16  2hf.  ;  XII) 

The  purpose  and  the  method  of  this  course  are  similar  to  those  of 
Classical  Archaeology  la,  which  it  is  planned  to  follow.  The  earlier  lectures 
will  be  devoted  to  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Italy  and  its  relation  to 
the  prehistoric  civilization  of  Greece  and  Central  Europe.  Then  the  rise 
and  development  of  Etruscan  art  and  the  influence  of  that  art  on  Rome 
will  be  briefly  traced,  and  in  the  final  lectures  the  development  of  the 
different  branches  of  Roman  art  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  etc.) 
will  be  systematically  considered. 

The  necessary  books  will  be  reserved  at  the  University  Library.  The 
most  important  are  :  Martha's  L'Art  etrusque  (Paris,  1889,  fr.  30)  ;  Mau 
and  Kelsey's  Pompeii  (Macmillan,  1902,  $2.50)  ;  Strong's  Roman  Sculpture 
from  Augustus  to   Constantine   (London,  1907,  $3.00). 

[The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens.     Half -course. 
Asst.  Professor  Chase.]  (CI.  Arch.  2  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  first  book  of  Pausanias.  Instruction  will  be  given  principally  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  from  members  of  the 
class.  The  earlier  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuments  of  the  lower  city  of  Athens,  after  which  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins  will  be  made.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  the  large  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of 
Art,  as  well  as  the  casts  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  will  be  available. 
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The  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Frazer's  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  1898,  $30.00)  ; 
Hitzig  and  Bluemner's  Pausaniae  Graeciae  Descriptio,  Vol.  I,  pars  1 
(Berlin,  1896,  M.  18)  ;  Wachsmuth's  Stadt  Athen  im  Alterihum  (Leip- 
zig, 1874  and  1890,  M.  20  and  12)  ;  Curtius's  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen 
(Berlin,  1891,  M.  16)  ;  Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1894,  $4.00)  ;  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1902,  $5.00)  ;  Jahn  and  Michaelis's  Arx  Athenarum  a  Pau- 
sania  Descripta  (Bonn,  1901,  M.  18)  ;  D'Ooge's  Acropolis  of  Athens 
(Macmillan,  1908,  $4.00). 

The  Topography  and  Monuments   of  Ancient  Rome.     Half-course 
(first  half-year).      Twice  a  week,  and  a  third   hour   at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor.     Asst.  Professor  Chase. 

(CI.  Arch.  3  xhf.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  city  of  Rome  andNof  its  appearance  in  antiquity.  It 
will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture  course,  but  members  of  the  class  will  be 
expected  to  prepare  brief  reports  on  special  topics.  For  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, the  large  collection  of  works  on  Rome  in  the  University  Library 
and  the  collection  of  photographs  in  the  Fogg  Museum  will  be  available. 

The  course  is  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  taken  Latin  10  or  who 
otherwise  convince  the  instructor  of  their  fitness  to  take  the  course.  It 
should  be  especially  useful  to  men  who  intend  to  become  members  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Platner's  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston,  1904, 
$3.00)  ;  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston, 
1897,  $6.00)  ;  Middleton's  Ruins  of  Ancient  Rome  (2  vols.,  London,  1892, 
$6.25)  ;  Richter's  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1901, 
M.  15)  ;  Gilbert's  Geschichte  und  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Altertum 
(3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1883-1890,  M.  24)  ;  Jordan's  Topographie  der  Stadt 
Rom  im  Altertum  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1871-1907,  M.  36).  Huelsen's  Roman 
Forum  (2d  ed.,  Rome,  1906,  $1.75). 

[The  Elder  Pliny's  Account  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Art  (Historia 
Naturalis,  Books  xxxiv-xxxvi) .  Half-course.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase.  (CI.  Arch.  4  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 
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In  this  course  the  parts  of  Pliny's  Historia  Naturalis  which  deal  with 
ancient  art  will  be  read  and  commented  upon,  with  special  reference  to 
modern  discoveries  and  discussions.  It  will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture 
course  but  members  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  and  present 
brief  reports  on  controverted  points. 

Every  member  of  the  class  should  own  a  text  of  Books  xxxiv-xxxvi  of 
the  Historia  Naturalis,  such  as  Vol.  V  of  Detlef sen's  edition  (Berlin, 
Weidmann,  1873,  M.  2.25)  or  Vol.  V  of  Mayhoff's  edition  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1897,  31.  6),  and,  if  possible,  Jex-Blake  and  Seller's  The  Elder 
Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (Macmillan,  1896,  $3.50). 

Greek  Numismatics.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Twice  a  week, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Chase.  (CI.  Arch.  52A/.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of  coinage  in  Greek 
lands  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  of  ancient  history,  literature, 
and  art.  It  will  be  in  the  main  a  lecture  course,  but  members  of  the 
class  will  be  expected  to  prepare  brief  reports,  based  on  a  study  of  the 
coins  in  the  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities.  The  coins  in  this  col- 
lection, in  the  University  Library,  and  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  together  with  the  facsimiles  in  the  Fogg  Museum  (from  coins  in  the 
British  Museum)  will  be  used  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

No  books  are  required,  but  any  of  the  following  books  would  be  useful : 
Hill's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (Macmillan,  1899,  $2.25), 
and  Historical  Greek  Coins  (Macmillan,  1906,  $2.50)  ;  Macdonald's  Coin 
Types  (Glasgow,  1905,  $3.00)  ;  Gardner's  Types  of  Greek  Coins  (Cam- 
bridge, 1883,  $8.00)  ;  Head's  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887,  $10.50). 

[The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  Classics  in  secondary 
schools.  —  Lectures,  discussions,  prescribed  reading,  and 
illustrations  of  class  work.  Half-course.  Associate  Professor 
C.  P.  Parker.  (Greek  and  Latin  5  hf.) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
vocabulary,  exercises,  parsing,  reading,  etc.,  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  time  and  manner  of  using  readers,  of  teaching  the  various 
authors  used  in  schools,  of  giving  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  of  brighten- 
ing up  the  daily  lesson,  of  teaching  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  in  Latin 
and  Greek  —  all  these  will  be  discussed.  The  most  important  text-books 
will  be  used  and  compared.     The  arrangement  of  courses  in  Latin  and 
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Greek  for  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  be  examined ;  the 
fitting  out  of  the  school  library  and  class  room  with  books,  maps,  etc.,  will 
be  suggested.  Every  member  of  the  course  is  expected  to  read  about  a 
hundred  new  pages  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Greek.  The  Friday  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  these  passages  from  the  sec- 
ondary teacher's  point  of  view.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  course 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 


20.     The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology 
Directors  for  1910-11 :  Professors  Weir  Smyth  and  Howard. 

The  design  of  the  Seminary  is  to  afford  training  in  philological  criticism 
and  research.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  text- criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

The  authors  selected  for  1910-11  are  Aeschylus  and  Suetonius.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  4.30  to  6  o'clock. 

Only  those  are  eligible  to  the  Seminary  who  have  taken  Course  25  or 
have  had  a  similar  preparation.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  Professor  Weir  Smyth  before  July  1 ;  and  present  members 
who  desire  to  retain  their  places  should  give  written  notice  to  that  effect 
by  the  same  date. 

Each  member  will  need  to  own  :  Sidgwick's  Aeschylus  (Oxford  Classical 
Texts,  $.90),  and  C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  de  vita  Caesarum  libri  VIII 
recensuit  Maximilianus  Ihm  (editio  maior,  Leipzig,  Teubner  1907.  M.  12). 


Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  2a  and  26,  Romance  Phil- 
ology 5,  Government  5,  Fine  Arts  3,  History  of  Religions  2,  Philosophy  12, 
Architecture  la,  and  to  the  courses  in  Comparative  Literature. 

Eor  Summer  Courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  which  may  be  counted  as  half- 
courses  towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  of  S.B.,  see  the  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 

In  this  list  are  included  mainly  such  books  as  might  well  form 
part  of  the  private  library  of  every  student  of  the  Classics,  certainly 
of  every  one  who  plans  to  read  for  Honors.  Only  books  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  rule,  are  here  named.  In  many  subjects 
there  are  better  manuals  in  German  or  French,  to  which  students 
will  be  referred,  on  application,  by  their  instructors. 
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History    and    Geography.     Bun's    History  of  Greece   (Macmillan, 

$1.90).  Evelyn  Abbot's  History  of  Greece  (Putnams,  3  vols.,  $2.25 
each).  Holm's  History  of  Greece,  English  translation  (Macmillan, 
4  vols.,  each  $2.50).  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (10  vols.,  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston,  $17.50).  How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death 
of  Caesar  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00).  Bury's  History 
of  the  Roman  Umpire  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50).  Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (Scribners,  New  York,  $10.00).  Peter- 
Chawner's  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
$3.00).  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  (Dietr.  Reimer,  Berlin,  M.  4.80  ;  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  Grundy's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Oxford 
University  Press,  $1.50).  Kiepert's  Manuak  of  Ancient  Geography 
(Macmillan,  $1.50). 

Antiquities  and  Art.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  (John  Murray, 
London,  $4.00).  Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics,  2d  ed.  (Mac- 
millan, $1.75).  Whibley's  Companion  to  Greek  Studies  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  18s.).  Gardner  &  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties (Scribners,  $4.00).  Gardner's  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  $5.00). 
Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40).  Gilbert's 
The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Macmillan,  $3.00) . 
Haigh's  The  Attic  Theatre,  3d  ed.  (Oxford  University  Press,  $3.00),  is 
important  for  scenic  antiquities.  Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties (Macmillan,  $6.50).  Ramsay's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  edi- 
tion of  1895  (Scribners,  $3.00),  chiefly  for  topography  and  the  political 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Abbott's  History  and  Description  of  Roman 
Political  Institutions  (Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
(Macmillan,  $1.50).  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Scott, 
Eoresman  &  Co.,  $1.50).  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  $4.00).  Platner's  Topography 
of  Rome  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  $3.00). 

Mythology.  Seemann's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  edited  by 
Bianchi  (American  Book  Co.,  75  cts.).  Murray's  Manual  of  Mythology 
(Scribners,  $1 .25) .  The  fourth  German  edition  of  Seemann,  by  Engelmann 
(E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,  1895,  M.  4.50)  is  better  than  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books.  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  $1.50).  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  2d  ed.  (Macmillan,  $4.00).  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Mythology  in  relation  to  Greek  Art,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison  (Grevel  &  Co.,  London,  $3.00). 

Literary  History.     Mahaffy's  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature, 
2  vols.  (Macmillan,  $4.50) .    G.  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
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ture  (Appleton,  $1.50).  H.  N.  Fowler's  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  (Appleton,  $1.40).  W.  C.  Wright's  Short  History  of  Greek 
Literature  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Haigh's  Tragic  Drama  of  the 
Greeks  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  $3.00).  Campbell's  Guide  to  Greek 
Tragedy  (Putnams,  $1.50).  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Litter- 
atur,  fifth  ed.  (Teubner,  M.  14.40),  or  the  English  translation  by  G.  C. 
W.  Warr  (Macmillan,  $8.00).  Simcox's  History  of  Latin  Literature 
(Harper's,  $4.00).  Middleton  and  Mills,  The  Student's  Companion  to 
Latin  Authors  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  Mackail,  Ljatin  Literature  (Scrib- 
ners,  $1.25). 

Grammar.  Any  of  the  larger  grammars  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
will  be  sufficient.  Por  fuller  information  on  syntax,  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00),  and  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek  (American  Book  Co.,  $1.50).  On  the  forms  of  Greek 
verbs,  Yeitch,  Greek  Verbs  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.60).  On  sounds 
and  inflections  in  Latin,  Lindsay's  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $1.50),  or  the  larger  work  of  the  same  author, 
The  Latin  Language  (Oxford  University  Press,  $5.00). 

Palaeography.  Thompson's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palae- 
ography (London,  $1.75).  Kenyon's  Palaeography  of  Greek  Papyri 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $2.50). 

Dictionaries.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon  (American 
Book  Co.,  $10.00  ;  intermediate  edition,  $3.50) .  Lewis  and  Short's  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  (American  Book  Co.,  $6.50). 

Por  advanced  students  who  can  use  German  readily,  Iwan  von  Miiller's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  (Beck'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  Munich)  will  be  found  an  invaluable  repository.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  classical  philology,  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  palaeog- 
raphy, epigraphy,  chronology,  metrology  (Vol.  I)  ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
metric,  music  (Vol.  II)  ;  geography,  topography,  and  political  history 
(Vol.  Ill)  ;  public  and  private  antiquities  (Vol.  IV)  ;  the  history  of 
philosophy,  mythology,  and  religion  (Vol.  V)  ;  archaeology  and  art 
(Vol.  VI)  ;  Greek  literature  (Vol.  VII)  ;  Roman  literature  (Vol.  VIII)  ; 
Byzantine  literature  (Vol.  IX) . 
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HONORS 

Second- Year  Honors 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics. 
The  award  is  printed  in  the  Rank  List  and  in  the  Annual  Catalogue, 
and  the  successful  candidates  receive  a  certificate  of  the  award. 

These  Honors  are  of  two  grades,  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors. 
They  are  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  to  Special 
Students  after  the  first  year ;  they  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  to  first- 
year  Special  Students  by  special  permission  only. 

Second- Year  Honors  are  awarded  on  two  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studies  amounting; 
to  four  courses.  The  second  condition  consists  in  passing  with 
distinction  special  examinations,  directed  to  testing  — 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight. 
(The  passages  set  for  this  purpose  are  taken  from  the  following 
writers  only:  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes ;  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Tacitus.) 

(b)  His  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  Prose. 

(c)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and 
mythology ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  writers  named  above ;   and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

The  candidate  will  ordinarily  have  become  acquainted,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  with  the  majority  of'  the  authors  named;  and  he  is 
advised  to  extend  his  acquaintance,  by  private  reading,  to  the  rest.  The 
reading  of  even  a  very  moderate  amount  will  be  useful  in  giving  him  some 
degree  of  familiarity  with  an  author's  style ;  and  if  he  can  command  the 
time  for  more  extended  reading,  the  benefit  will  be  correspondingly 
greater,  both  to  his  mastery  of  the  language  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literature. 

The  papers  in  Composition,  which  are  identical  with  the  final  examina- 
tions in  Greek  3  and  Latin  3,  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  paper  will  be  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  general  knowl- 
edge of  classical  philology.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  subjects  separately  prepared.     The  object  of 
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the  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  his 
classical  studies  in  a  proper  way,  —  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  read 
with  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  language ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  has  read  intelligently.  If  his  reading  has  been  accurate,  his 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  forms  and  constructions  will  have  grown  more 
full  and  exact ;  if  he  has  read  intelligently,  he  will  have  learned  something 
about  the  author  he  was  reading,  he  will  at  least  have  kept  fresh  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  tradition,  and  will  have 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  thought.  The 
examination  will  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  sort  such  as  may 
fairly  be  expected  of  a  student,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  from  the  beginning  with  proper  books  of  reference,  and  has 
faithfully  used  them. 

The  special  examinations  for  Honors,  both  Second-Year  and  Final,  are 
held  within  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  Final  Examinations. 
Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  are  required  to  register  their  names  at 
the  Recorder's  office  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  will  designate  at  the 
same  time  which  elective  courses  they  intend  to  offer  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition  as  described  above. 

DEGREES 

By  the  statutes  of  the  University  at  least  one  year  of  residence, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  under  its  authority, 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  degree. 

For  the  particular  conditions  attached  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  degree  of  A.M.  the  student  is  referred  to  /the  pamphlet  on  "  College 
Studies  "  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Decree  of  A.B.  with  Distinction 

The  degree  of  A.B.  with  distinction  will  be  conferred  only  under 
the  following  rules. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior 
ability  should  look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in 
some  subject  or  related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergrad- 
uate career ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to 
call  for  anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uates, or  for  the  passing  of  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
for  the  higher  degrees.     The  degree  with  distinction,  it  is  believed, 
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is  so  planned  as  to  be  within  the  reaeh  of  every  student  of  good 
ability. 

General  Regulation*.  — The  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  with 
Distinction  in  the  Classics  shall  make  application,  not  later  than 
November  1st  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  degree, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Classics ;  he  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
record  his  name  and  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates  are  urged  to 
select  with  care  appropriate  courses  in  subjects  other  than  the 
Classics.  They  are  expected  to  consult  some  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  their  programme  as  a  whole,  and  to  put  them- 
selves, as  early  as  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Department. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude 
are  the  same.  The  grade  of  distinction  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  student's  work,  as  determined  by  the  Department.  If  his 
work  be  judged  unworthy  of  distinction,  but  worthy  of  a  degree, 
the  Department  may  recommend  him  for  a  degree  without 
distinction. 

Courses  in  the  Classics  may  be  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
the  Degree  with  Distinction.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  counted 
for  the  subjects  of  English,  French  and  other  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  and  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  while 
they  form  a  regular  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  subjects  of 
Classics,  Literature,  and  History  and  Literature  (Greece  and  Rome). 

Distinction  in  the  Classics 

Special  Regulations.  —  Eight  courses,  of  which,  ordinarily,  six 
should  be  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin  literature  or  composition,  while 
at  least  two  may  be  appropriate  courses  in  history,  philosophy,  fine 
arts,  or  modern  literature.  Other  substitutions  may  be  permitted, 
and  as  the  Department  wishes  especially  to  encourage  work  inde- 
pendent of  courses,  allowance  will  be  made  for  outside  work  or 
reading. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  Department  will  hold  examinations  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  will  make  its  recommendations.  Candidates 
must  offer  themselves  in  four  of  the  following  subjects,  including 
(1)  and  (2):  — 
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(1)  The  translation  of  Greek  authors  at  sight. 

(2)  The  translation  of  Latin  authors  at  sight. 

(3)  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  (of  the  grade  of  knowledge  reached 
in  Greek  7  and  Latin  7) . 

(4)  Greek  literature,  with  alternative  questions  on  history,  philosophy, 
and  antiquities. 

(5)  Latin  literature,  with  alternative  questions  on  history,  philosophy, 
and  antiquities. 

A  student  who  has  to  pass  a  special  examination  for  the  degree 
with  distinction  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  excused, 
during  Ms  last  year  of  residence  for  the  degree,  from  final  examina- 
tions in  classical  courses. 

Honors  in  Classics 

Honors  represent  a  distinctly  higher  grade  of  attainment  than 
Distinction,  and  should  be  sought  by  students  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  of  the  Classics  or  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  Graduate 
School . 

Final  Honors 

Final  Honors  of  two  grades  —  Honors  and  Highest  Honors 
—  are  awarded  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  Special  Students  with  a  Commence- 
ment certificate,  or  to  graduates  who  shall  have  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  Honors  within  two  years  after  graduation,  on  the 
following;  terms  :  — 

A  candidate  must  offer  himself  in  the  five  subjects  stated  in  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in  the  Classics.  He 
must  have  taken  Second-Year  Honors  in  the  Classics ;  but  students 
admitted  to  College  as  Seniors,  and  students  in  their  first  year  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics,  upon  evidence  of  good  work  done  elsewhere,  be  admitted 
to  candidacy  without  having  taken  Second-Year  Honors.  Candidates 
are  urged  to  select  with  care  appropriate  courses  in  subjects  other 
than  the  Classics.  They  are  expected  to  consult  some  member  of 
the  Department  with  regard  to  their  programme  as  a  whole. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  must 
present  a  written  application,  blank  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained 
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at  the  Recorder's  office,  to  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  before  the 
first  day  of  November  in  his  Senior  year. 

Honors  (and  Distinction)  in  Literature 

Honors  and  Distinction  in  Literature  are  open  to  Undergraduates. 
These  honors  are  administered  by  a  Committee  representing  the 
Divisions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  and  are  awarded  at 
graduation. 

The  purpose  of  these  Honors  is  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
schemes  for  honors,  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Undergraduates  to 
combine  reading  in  the  Classics  with  reading  in  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages. It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  underlying  unity 
of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  interdependence  of  classical  and 
modern  literature.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  students  by  this 
plan  to  count  private  reading  as  well  as  work  done  in  connection 
with  courses. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  a  programme  of  courses  and  subjects. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  languages  —  one 
Ancient  and  one  Modern — besides  English.  This  knowledge, 
when  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  candidate's  record  in  his 
courses,  will  be  tested  by  a  special  written  examination. 


2.  An  amount  of  reading  in  at  least  two  literatures  —  one  Ancient 
and  one  Modern  —  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee. 
The  total  amount  will  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  the  reading  done 
in  six  courses.  The  authors  from  whom  selections  should  be  made 
are  in  general  those  now  studied  in  the  courses  in  literature  in  the 
two  lower  groups  of  the  several  departments.  The  reading  need 
not  be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
In  so  far  as  this  reading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  courses, 
the  grades  in  those  courses  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence ; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  independently,  either  in  term-time  or 
in  vacation,  it  will  be  tested  in  such  way  as  the  Committee  may 
determine. 
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3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  two  literatures, 
one  Ancient  and  one  Modern,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination. 

4.  A  thorough  study  of  two  special  subjects,  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  from  two  different 
literatures,  one  Ancient  and  one  Modern.  For  these  subjects  written 
examinations  will  be  provided. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  subjects  are  suggested: 
Homer,  Plato  ;  Plautus,  Cicero  ;  Chaucer  and  his  Period,  Shakspere, 
the  Lake  Poets ;  Goethe,  the  German  Romantic  School ;  Holberg, 
Ibsen;  Montaigne,  French  Tragedy;  Dante,  Machiavelli ;  Cer- 
vantes ;  Turgenef . 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  a  subject  involving  the  study 
of  more  than  one  literature,  and  representing  both  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modern  side,  may  be  counted  as  two  subjects. 

Examples  of  such  subjects  are :  Pastoral  Poetry,  the  Popular 
Epic,  the  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Drama  in  any  Modern 
Literature. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  in  Literature  will  all  be  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  candidate's  Senior  year.  In  addition  to  the  written 
tests  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  a  general  oral  examination  on 
the  selected  fields  of  study. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Babbitt  is  Chairman. 

Distinction  in  History  and  Literature 

(1)  As  early  as  possible  in  his  College  career,  the  candidate  must 
present,  for  approval  by  the  Committee,  a  plan  of  study  which  shall 
comprise  at  least  six  courses,  selected  from  those  offered  in  History 
and  in  Literature,  — taking  both  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive 
sense,  —  and  usually  not  including  courses  regularly  open  to  Fresh- 
men. These  courses  should  be  so  selected  as  to  come  under  some 
general  scheme  of  study  of  the  history  and  the  literature  either  of  a 
nation  or  of  a  period  :   for  example,  — 

The  History  and  Literature  (a)  of  Greece,  (6)  of  Rome,  (c)  of 
England,  (d)  of  France,  etc. 

The  History  and  Literature  (e)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (/)  of  the 
Renaissance,  (g)  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (h)  of  the*  Nineteenth 
Century,  etc. 
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Under  such  schemes  as  (r) ,  (7) ,  and  (li) ,  it  is  evident  that  study 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  America  would  generally  he  included. 

The  candidate  will  normally  be  expected  to  divide  his  work  about 
equally  between  courses  in  History  and  courses  in  Literature ;  but 
will  ordinarily  include,  either  in  courses  taken  or  in  outside  reading, 
the  history  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  country  or  the 
period  selected  for  his  general  field  of  study. 

(2)  To  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  period  chosen, 
the  candidate  will  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading  both  in  the 
principal  authors  of  the  country  or  the  period  in  question  and  in 
the  works  of  standard  authorities  concerning  these  matters.  This 
general  reading,  which  may  conveniently  be  done  during  summer 
vacations,  must  in  every  case  be  approved  and  directed  by  the 
Committee. 

(3)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  his  final  year  of  preparation,  the 
candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  a  thesis,  the  subject  of 
which  has  been  approved,  on  some  special  topic  within  his  general 
field  of  study.  At  some  subsequent  time  appointed  by  the  Committee, 
the  candidate  must  present  himself  before  them  for  general  exami- 
nation—  either  written,  or  oral,  or  both  —  concerning  his  whole 
field  of  study. 

(4)  A  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  Committee  of  his  proficiency 
will  be  recommended  by  them  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  in 
History  and  Literature,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  final  exami- 
nations in  his  Senior  year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree  with 
Distinction. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Honors  in  History  and  Literature,  of  which  Professor  Wendell  is 
Chairman. 

The  Degree  of  A.M.  (in  the  Classics) 

For  graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  who  have  already 
sufficiently  specialized  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ordinary  require- 
ment for  this  degree  is  four  advanced  courses  in  Classics  (or 
Classics  and  Sanskrit) .  Related  courses  in  other  subjects  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  be  accepted  as 
constituents  in  the  candidate's  programme.     This  programme  must 
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in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the  Division.  Ability  to 
use  French  and  German  books  of  reference  is  expected  of  all 
candidates. 

The  Degree  of  Ph.D. 

Any  one  who  purposes  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  obtain  more  detailed  information  than  that  here  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary  (page  3)  of  the  Division. 
Each  candidate  is  expected  early  in  his  candidacy  to  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  to  assign  him  an  adviser  selected  from 
among;  the  members  of  the  Division. 

Although  the  minimum  requirement  of  residence  is  one  year, 
yet  this  degree  is  not  conferred  on  the  ground  of  faithful  study  for 
a  definite  period,  and  never  for  miscellaneous  studies.  It  stands  for 
prolonged  study  and  high  attainments,  manifested  not  only  by  exam- 
inations, but  also  by  a  thesis,  which  must  be  accepted  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  oral  examination,  and  must  show  original 
treatment  of  a  fitting  subject  or  give  evidence  of  independent  research. 

The  special  fields  of  learning,  in  any  one  of  which  a  candidate 
may  offer  himself,  are  :  — 

A.  Classical  Philology. 

B.  Classical  Archaeology. 

C.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

D.  Indie  Philology. 

E.  Comparative  Philology. 

A.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Philology 

Candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  :  — 

A  Thesis,  written  in  Latin,  which  must  give  evidence  of  indepen- 
dent research  or  show  an  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

Two  written  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  to  be  passed  at  least  one  year  before  the  candidate  presents 
himself  for  his  degree.  These  examinations  are  intended  primarily 
to  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  acquaintance  with  the  literature  as 
acquired  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  passages  selected  by  the 
examiners  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  such  as  every  classical  scholar 
should  have  read. 
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Tests  of  ability  to  write  Qreek  and  Latin  Prose. 

Two  examinations,  oral  or  written,  one  on  a  Greek  Author,  and 
one  on  a  Latin  Author.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  candidate,  but 
his  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Division.  These  examinations 
will  test  the  candidate's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  authors  selected, 
and  their  places  in  literature.  The  candidate  will  also  be  expected 
to  discuss  passages,  the  critical  difficulties  of  which  depend  for  their 
solution  on  exact  knowledge  of  philological  and  palaeographical 
principles . 

An  Oral  Examination,  to  test  the  candidate's  general  knowledge 
of  Classical  Philology  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain 
number  of  special  subjects. 

As  early  as  May  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  he 
purposes  to  take  his  Degree,  each  candidate  for  the  Degree  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  the  Division  for  approval  the  special  Greek 
Author,  the  special  Latin  Author,  and  the  Special  Subjects,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  the  following 
year;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  to  the  Division  the  subject 
of  his  proposed  Thesis,  which  must  have  been  previously  approved 
by  his  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  who  are  also  candidates  for  Travel- 
ling Fellowships,  or  who  wish  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
for  other  appointments,  are  strongly  advised  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Degree  as  early  as  the  first  of  April  in  the 
year  in  which  they  apply  for  it. 

B.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classical 

Archaeology 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English.  It  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
the,  first  day  of  April. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 

(a)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture. 

(b)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  Greek  Vases  (in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  different  styles,  the  interpretation  of  subjects, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  artists) . 
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(c)  An  examination  of  an  advanced  character  upon  a  third  subject  in 
Classical  Archaeology,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  (as  provided  above) . 

(d)  An  examination  of  as  advanced  a  character  as  that  required  of 
candidates  for  Final  Honors  in  Classics,  in  the  translation  at  sight  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  at  this  University 
satisfactory  examinations  for  Final  Honors  in  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

(«)  An  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  Candidates  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Classical 
Philology  25  will  not  be  required  to  take  this  examination. 

The  examinations  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  will  include  a  test  of  the 
candidate's  ability  to  translate  and  comment  upon  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  —  both  from  the  authors  and  from  inscriptions  —  that  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations. 

These  examinations,  except  as  otherwise  provided  above,  shall  be  taken 
in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree. 

3.  In  the  Oral  Examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  satisfactory  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Antiquities  (Public  and  Private),  Numismatics  and  Terra-Cottas, 
Topography  and  Epigraphy,  and  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  written  examinations 
provided  under  2 ,  (a) ,  (b) ,  (c) . 

G.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Biblical  and 

Patristic  Greek 

1.  The  Thesis  shall  be  written  either  in  Latin  or  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee)  in  English. 

2.  Five  written  examinations,  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  examinations  on  two  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  (which 
shall  not  be  too  closely  related  to  one  another),  to  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(b)  An  examination  on  a  Special  Subject,  to  be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date and  approved  by  the  Committee  (as  above  provided) . 

(c)  Two  examinations  in  the  translation  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
designed  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  actual  reading  and  of  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 

There  will  also  be  tests  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 
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3.  The  Oral  Examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  sren- 
eral  knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  This  is  intended  to 
include : 

(a)  The  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Christian 
Literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch's  moral 
writings,  Epictetus  (Arrian). 

(b)  Historical  and  critical  inquiries  pertaining  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  b.c  to  135  a.d.,  and  of  the  New 
Testament  times  in  the  Roman  Empire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  thought. 

D.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Indic 

Philology 

The  requirements  (apart  from  that  of  a  Thesis)  are  these  : 

1.  Four  written  examinations,  as  follows  : 
(a)  In  the  Classical  Sanskrit  Language. 
(6)  In  the  Vedic  Language. 

(c)  In  either  the  Pali  Language  or  in  the  Prakrit  Languages,  or  in 
both. 

(d)  In  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects  : 

1.  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Germanic  and  Celtic. 

3.  Germanic  and  Slavic. 

2.  An  oral  examination  upon  the  outlines  of 

1.  The  literatures  of  India,  especially  the  Sanskrit. 

2.  The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India. 

3.  Indo-European  comparative  grammar. 

The  specific  character  of  the  examination  under  heading  (d)  will  depend 
upon  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  candidate's  studies. 

E.   Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Comparative 

Philology 

These  will  be  formulated  as  cases  may  arise. 
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PRIZES 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes 

For  Dissertations  in  English 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

Three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two 
second  prizes  of  one  hundred  dolla?*s,  are  offered  annually  to  under- 
graduates in  regular  standing.  Either  or  both  of  the  two  second 
prizes  may  be  divided,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  between 
two  competitors.     The  first  prize  will  not  be  divided. 

Essays  may  be  offered  on  any  subject  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Bowdoin  Prizes  as  a  proper  subject 
for  treatment  in  literary  form.  Theses  forming  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  courses  may  be  offered,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructors 
concerned,  or,  subject  to  such  consent,  may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize 
competition.  The  literary  quality  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
essays  will  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  award.  The  winners 
of  the  prizes  will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Pro- 
gramme. Essays  may  not  exceed  10,000  words  in  length ;  and 
they  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  20  University 
Hall,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  546  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1909-10. 

II.   For  Graduates 

Three  prizes  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  for  an  essay  of  high 
literary  merit,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic  degree  who  has 
been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
one  full  year  within  a  period  beginning  not  more  than  two  years 
before  the  time  when  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  Candidates  are  at 
liberty  to  propose  the  topics  of  their  essays  from  certain  groups, 
described  on  page  595  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1909-10. 

For  Dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin 

I.    For  Undergraduates 

(a)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Attic  Greek 
of  the  passage  in  Gilbert  Murray's  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  pp. 
48-53,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  In  this  state  of  weak  equilibrium" 
through  the  words,  "  of  other  men's  gods  !  " 
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(6)  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
passage  in  Phillips  Brooks,  on  the  Purposes  of  Scholarship  (Essays 
and  Addresses,  pp.  269-272),  beginning  with  the  words,  "Judged 
thus,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  old  classical  culture  can  be  spared," 
to  the  end. 

These  translations  are  to  be  written  by  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  in  regular  standing  in  1910-11.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
will  be  named  as  such  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of  June, 
1911.  Translations  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
not  later  than  April  1,  1911,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed 
on  page  546  of  the  University  Catalogue  for  1909-10. 

II.   For  Graduates 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  original  essay  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  competitor,  written  by  a  holder  of  an  academic 
decree  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  one  full  year  within  the  period  1908-1910.  Essays 
already  presented  for  other  prizes  or  for  academic  recognition 
elsewhere  than  in  Harvard  University  are  not  admissible.  Disserta- 
tions offered  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  Universnry  are 
admissible.  The  winner  of  the  prize  will  be  named  as  such  on 
the  Commencement  Programme  of  June,  1911-  Essays  must  be 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1911,  and  must  conform  to  the  rules  printed  on  page  546  of  the 
University  Catalogue  for  1909-10. 

The  Sargent  Prize 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  from  the  foundation  of  John 
Osborne  Sargent,  of  the  class  of  1830,  is  offered  for  the  best  metrical 
translation  of  a  lyric  poem  of  Horace.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  Radcliffe  College  may  compete  for  this  prize.  For 
the  year' 1910-11,  the  poem  to  be  translated  is  the  seventh  ode  of 
the  third  book  of  Horace. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   FELLOWSHIPS 

Financial  aid  to  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  $65,000  is 
available  each  year  for  meritorious  students.  Of  this  sum,  about 
$16,000,  the  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  is  assigned  to 
Freshmen,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  to 
students  admitted  to  a  higher  class  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  in 
their  first  year  of  regular  standing.  Most  of  the  scholarships  (except 
those  given  on  the  ground  of  special  claim)  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upper  classes.  Honorary  scholarships  are  assigned 
to  students  of  distinction  who  do  not  need  scholarships  with  stipend. 
The  Beneficiary  and  the  Loan  Funds  are  available  for  members 
of  these  classes  who  have  not  won  scholarships. 

A  full  account  of  scholarships  is  given  in  the  University  Cata- 
logue, 1909-10,  pp.  548  ff.  The  following  are  of  special  interest 
to  classical  students  :  — 

The  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Professor  William  W. 
Goodwin  in  memory  of  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888.  This 
scholarship  is  assigned  by  the  Corporation  before  the  beginning  of  each 
academic  year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  to  some 
deserving  student  distinguished  in  classical  scholarship,  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  such  assistance,  but  not  necessarily  to  one  who  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  outside  aid  for  the  ability  to  remain  at  the  University. 
The  beneficiary  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  who  is  a 
student  of  the  Classics  in  the  Graduate  School,  or  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  Harvard  College. 

The  William  Samuel  Eliot  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1875  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  a  promising  classical  scholar  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  preference  to  an  undergraduate 
studying  Greek. 

The  two  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships,  with  an  income 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1886  by 
Judge  Lowell.  They  are  to  be  awarded  to  undergraduates,  and  excellence 
in  the  Classics  or  in  Athletics  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  thedesirable 
qualifications. 

The  income  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  fund  is  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  $100  to  $250  to  undergraduates  only,  — mainly  to  those  in  the 
first  year  of  their  residence.     It  is  therefore  available  for  graduates 
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of  other  colleges  who  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College. 
Blank  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  to  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
with  incomes  ranging  from  $150  to  $1,150,  are  by  the  terms  of 
their  foundation  open  to  students  of  Classical  Philology.  A  full 
account  of  these  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  given  in  the 
University  Catalogue,  1909-10,  pp.  598  ff.  The  following  is  of 
special  interest  to  classical  students :  — 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  in  Greek  Studies.  This 
felloAvship  has  been  established  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  of 
the  Class  of  1888,  as  an  expression  of  his  regard  and  respect  for  Professor 
Norton,  and  in  recognition  of  Professor  Norton's  eminent  services  to 
Classical  Archaeology. 

Competition  for  the  fellowship  is  open  to  members  either  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  College  or  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Harvard  University,  and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students 
in  Radcliffe  College.     It  has  an  annual  income  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Classics,  on  the  basis  (1)  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  (2)  of  such  other  evidence  of  scholarship  as  may  be 
accessible.  In  the  award  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  financial  means 
of  the  competitor ;  and  no  award  will  be  made  in  case  the  theses  offered 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  incumbent  of  the  fellowship  must  agree  to  pursue  his  studies  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  special  subject 
approved  by  the  committee,  in  the  field  of  Greek  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  or  Topography.  He  shall  also  agree  to  write, 
during  or  soon  after  the  year  of  his  fellowship,  a  monograph  embody- 
ing the  results  of  his  special  study. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fellowship,  the  award  will  be  made 
in  the  spring  of  1911,  for  the  academic  year  1911-12.  The  following 
subjects  for  theses  are  proposed  by  the  Committee:  — 

Proverbial  Philosophy  in  Plato. 

The  Expression  of  Pathos  in  Homer. 

The  Dramatic  Element  in  Thucydides. 

Lucian  as  an  Art  Critic. 

The  xpvxovTaaLa  in  Greek  Literature  and  Greek  Art. 

The  Art  of  Menander  ;  with  a  Study  of  his  Influence  on  Roman  Comedy. 
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Funeral  Rites  in  Greek  Poetry  and  Art  of  the  Fifth  Century  ;  with  a 
Study  of  their  Inner  Significance. 

The  Relation  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  to  the  Hellenistic  Reliefs. 

Candidates  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  write  on 
other  classical  subjects. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  the  thesis  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Applications  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Classics  not  later  than  December  1,  1910,  and 
the  theses  of  approved  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Chairman  not 
later  than  February  15,  1911. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Weir  Smyth. 

APPOINTMENTS   OFFICE 

This  Office  recommends  for  positions  of  various  kinds  men  who 
are  studying  or  who  have  studied  under  this  Faculty,  whether  or 
not  holders  of  degrees. 

The  Office  keeps  lists  of  those  who  wish  employment  and  of 
all  who  are  teachers  by  profession.  These  lists  include  not  only 
those  who  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  registration,  but  also  those 
who  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  places. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  the  Classics  is 
called  to  the  note  under  Composition,  on  page  22. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  Office. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  for  Ap- 
pointments, No.  9  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LIBRARIES   AND   APPARATUS 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  containing  about  526,100  bound  volumes 
and  362,200  pamphlets,  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  Any 
student  who  has  given  bonds  may  take  out  books,  three  volumes  at 
a  time,  and  may  keep  them  four  weeks ;  and  additional  facilities, 
including  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  are  afforded  to  advanced 
students,  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  special  research.  The 
classical  periodicals  are  on  file.  Any  useful  classical  work,  not 
found  in  the  Library,  will  generally  be  ordered  upon  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
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The  Classical  Library 

For  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Department  a  special  library  has 
been  established,  with  the  design  of  providing  them  with  liberal  and 
convenient  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  It  contains  the 
necessary  books  for  this  purpose,  such  as  dictionaries,  general 
treatises  on  grammar,  history,  antiquities,  literature,  philosophy, 
etc.,  together  with  all  the  most  recent  and  many  of  the  more  valuable 
older  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  Librarv  contains  at 
present  about  4742  volumes,  including  most  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  several  instructors  in  the  Department  for  collateral  reading 
in  their  courses.  Further  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this  a  well-stocked  working 
library  where  the  student  may  find  all  the  ordinary  works  that  he 
needs  to  consult  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan  the  books  are  not  lent  out,  but  are  kept  in  the  Library, 
where  they  may  be  at  all  times  accessible.  For  use  in  their  rooms 
students  may  borrow  books  from  the  College  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room,  while  the  other  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Seminary  and  for  exercises  of  advanced  courses. 

The  rooms  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  The 
Library  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  pursuing  a  classical  course 
designated  by  a  number.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
instructor. 

Illustrative  Apparatus 

The  Department  has  a  lecture-room,  equipped  with  an  excellent 
stereopticon  and  about  4000  slides  illustrating  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Its  class-rooms  are  adequately  supplied  with  wall-maps,  and 
for  the  further  illustration  of  its  instruction  it  has  about  2000  photo- 
graphs. A  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture, 
facsimiles  of  coins,  etc.,  is  accessible  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

THE   COLLECTION    OF   CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Collection  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  Sever  25  and  27  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  serve  as  illustrative  material  for  the  courses 
in  archaeology  and  antiquities.  It  consists  of  several  hundred 
objects  of  minor  art,   such  as  bronzes,  vases,  and  coins,  as  well 
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as  specimens  of  marble,  bricks,  and  other  building  materials,  frag- 
ments of  mosaics,  inscriptions,  etc.  With  these  is  a  considerable 
collection  of  photographs,  squeezes,  and  rubbings  of  inscriptions 
and  models  of  ancient  utensils.  The  objects  in  the  collection  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  can  be  taken  out,  if  necessary, 
for  study  and  comparison  with  similar  collections  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge. 
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"HARVARD   STUDIES   IN   CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY " 

Under  this  title  the  University  publishes  annually  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  contributions  to  Classical 
Philology,  mostly  by  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
Department  of  the  Classics.  The  publication  of  the  Studies,  which 
began  in  1890,  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  of  $7000,  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  Class  of  1856.  The  volumes  appear 
usually  in  April  or  May,  and  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Publication  Agent,  2  University  Hall. 

THE   CLASSICAL   CONFERENCE 

The  Department  of  the  Classics  has  instituted  a  monthly  Conference, 
at  which  instructors  and  students  in  the  Classics  present  short  papers 
for  discussion.  In  this  way  the  results  of  private  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  instructors,  or  by  the  students  in  their  courses, 
are  made  public.  The  meetings  of  the  Conference  are  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University. 

THE   HARVARD   CLASSICAL   CLUB 

In  this  Club  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  and  instructors 
to  meet  regularly  outside  the  class-room.  The  members  are  the 
Classical  instructors,  students  elected  from  among  graduate  students 
of  Classical  Philology,  and  such  undergraduates  as  are  doing 
advanced  work  in  Classics.  The  meetings  include  some  form  of  lit- 
erary  exercise  ;  the  translation  of  some  portion  of  an  author  (Greek 
or  Latin)  ;  reading  of  papers  ;  announcements  of  recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Classical  Philology,  etc. 
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INSTRUCTORS 


Charles   Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wales  Professor  of 

Sanskrit. 
James  Haughton  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy . 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

la  xhf.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  —  Exercises  in  translating  Sanskrit  into 
English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Perry's  Primer,  and  Lanman's  Reader.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Lanman. 

(VII) 

16  2hf  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued) .  —  Reading  of  classical 
texts.  Lanman's  Reader.  Herters  Pancha-tantra.  Bhagavad 
Gita.  Half-course  (second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
2.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (VH) 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

The  subject-matter  of  Courses  2,  5,  4,  5,  and  9  is  varied  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  twice  by  the  same  student. 

2  xhf.    Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 

of  the  Vedas.  Geldner's  Der  Rig- Veda  in  Auswahl.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Pro- 
fessor Lanman.  (VTTT) 

3  2hf.   Vedic  Sanskrit.  —  Continuation  of   the  study  of  the  Vedas. 

Whitney's  Atharva  Veda.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lanman.  (VIII) 

9.  Philosophical  Sanskrit. —  Yoga  system.  Patanjali's  Sutras,  with 
the  Bhashya  and  the  Varttika  and  the  Commentary  of  Vachas- 
pati-Mishra.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.  Asst.  Professor 
Woods.  (VII) 
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[4  xhf.   Pali. — Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism :  Jata- 

kas,  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on  the  Dhamma-Pada,  the 

Buddhist   Acta   Sanctorum.       Half-course   (first  half-year). 

Mon.,  Wed.,    Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lanman.]      (VTTT). 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

[b2hf.  Pali.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism;  Dlgha  Mkaya 
and  Sutta-Mpata.  H.  C.  Warren's  edition  of  Buddha- 
ghosa's Way  of  Purity  ( Visuddhi-Magga) .  Half-course 
(second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Professor 
Lanman.]  (VHI) 

Omitted  in  1910-11. 

Courses  of  Special  Study 

20a.  Advanced  special  study  of  selected  Sanskrit  works,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harvard  collection. 
Professor  Lanman. 

20c2.  Weekly  meetings  at  the  instructor's  study  for  the  rapid  read- 
ing of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  texts.  (Second  half-year.)  Professor 
Lanman. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  on  the  History  of  Religions  (espe- 
cially Course  2)  and  to  that  on  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  India 
(Philosophy  18). 

The  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  address  themselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  students  of  the  history  of  religions  and  philosophy,  of  social 
institutions,  and  of  literature,  and  on  the  other  to  students  of  language.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  India  is  especially  valuable  for  men 
who  .intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  German,  or  of  English. 
The  elementary  course  in  Sanskrit  may  properly  be  taken  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  linguistic  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin.  It  is  especially 
important  for  students  who  pursue  the  course  in  Indo-European  Philology 
and  that  in  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  particular,  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  dialects,  Latin 
Grammar,  Anglo-Saxon  (English  3),  Gothic,  Icelandic,  the  older  forms  of 
German,  Slavic,  and  Celtic.  The  course  in  the  Vedas  and  the  courses  in 
Pali  and  Prakrit  offer  an  introduction  to  the  religions  of  India ;  and  suit- 
able collateral  courses  are  found  among  those  on  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  1.  At  the  outset  are  taken  up  the  most  important  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs ;    and  these  are  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
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translating  Sanskrit  into  English  and  English  into  Sanskrit.  The  reading 
of  connected  texts  is  then  taken  up  and  simple  extracts  from  the  Epos 
and  from  the  Fables  are  studied.  In  the  second  half-year,  part  of  the 
time  is  given  to  translating  at  sight  from  the  easiest  Sanskrit  texts. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  learn  the  forms  and  structure 
of  Sanskrit  solely  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  a  reprint  of  about  half  the  text  of  the  Reader  has  been  issued 
in  English  letters  (Ginn  &  Co.),  so  that  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
half-year  may  be  performed  without  learning  an  Oriental  alphabet. 

Whitney's  Grammar  ($3.00);  Perry's  Sanskrit  Primer  ($1.50); 
Lanman's  Reader,  with  texts  and  vocabulary  and  references  to  the 
grammar  and  explanatory  notes  ($1.80).  Hertel's  Pancha-tantra,  Harvard 
Oriental  Series,  vol.  xi  ($1.50).     All  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Courses  2  and  3.  Language  and  literature  of  the  Vedas.  These 
courses  presuppose  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit.  The  Vedic  texts  contained  in  Lanman's  Reader  will  first 
be  studied,  and  will  then  be  followed  by  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- 
and  Atharva- Vedas.  The  work  of  the  course  is  especially  suitable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Course  9.  This  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  diction  of 
the  native  philosophic  treatises  of  India,  and  especially  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  general  study  of  the  orthodox  philosophical  systems  of 
the  Hindus. 

Courses  4  and  5.  Pali.  These  courses  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  the  history  of 
religions  and  in  folk-lore.  For  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali  is  very  easy.  The  texts  taken  up  from  year  to  year  are 
intended  to  form  a  cycle  and  to  cover,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gotama  Buddha,  the  oldest  dialogues, 
parables,  and  tales  that  contain  or  illustrate  his  teachings,  the  texts  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  daily  life  of  his  monastic  order,  and  finally  the 
great  systematic  treatise  of  his  doctrine  by  Buddhaghosa  (400  a.d.).  For 
beginners,  the  Pali  Reader  of  Dr.  Dines  Andersen  (Copenhagen  or  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  is  recommended.  For  advanced  students,  the  Department  is 
able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of  the  rarer  or  more  expensive  texts. 
For  Buddhaghosa's  "Way  of  Purity,  advance  sheets  of  the  text-edition 
by  the  late  Henry  C.  Warren,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  this  Uni- 
versity, will  be  used. 
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Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  College  Library  is  rich  in  works  pertaining  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  India.  It  contains  the  journals  of  all  the  leading 
Oriental  and  learned  societies  (e.  g.,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
—  a  complete  set),  many  other  important  serials  in  this  department 
(e.  g.,  the  Archaeological  Surveys  of  India,  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
the  Pandit,  the  Kavya  Mala,  the  Ananda  Acrama  Series,  the  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series),  and  an  abundance  of  lexicons  and  translations. 
The  collection  of  lithographed  and  printed  texts  was  much  enlarged 
by  purchases  in  India. 

During  the  year  1888-89  there  were  bought  in  India  for  the 
University  nearly  500  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  texts. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  an 
alumnus  of  the  College,  his  own  collection  of  about  500  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  and  valuable  ones,  was  given  to  the  Library, 
so  that  the  University  now  possesses  about  one  thousand  —  the 
largest  collection  of  Indie  manuscripts  in  America.  The  number 
of  Indie  manuscripts  now  available  at  Cambridge  for  study,  count- 
ing former  and  very  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Wales  Professor, 
amounts  to  over  fifteen  hundred.  Many  of  these  furnish  materials 
for  critical  work  in  the  revision  of  old  and  defective  text-editions 
and  the  preparation  of  new  ones.  Manuscripts  of  already  well- 
edited  texts  are  also  of  value  as  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  original  sources. 

The  College  Library  is  supplemented  by  the  Class-room  Library 
and  those  of  the  instructors,  so  that  competent  students  will  lack 
neither  means  nor  material  for  original  research  in  a  field  which 
is  still  comparatively  unworked  and  promises  good  results  to  faithful 
and  persistent  investigators.  The  Class-room  Library  (now  contain- 
ing over  1000  volumes)  has  recently  been  enriched  by  many  books 
concerning  the  religions  and  literatures  of  India,  by  maps  and 
pictures,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  electrotypes  (over  340)  of 
coins  struck  in  India  before  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  1000  a.d. 
A  collection  of  several  hundred  lantern-slides,  illustrating  various 
subjects  concerning  the  Archaeology  of  India,  has  already  been 
made;  Mrs.  Leonowens  has  given  an  interesting  collection  of 
Siamese  lantern-pictures ;  lantern-pictures  of  Himalayan  scenery 
from  the  negatives  of  Vittorio  Sella  have  recently  been  purchased ; 
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and  Dr.  Woods  lias  recently  brought  from  India  a  complete  set  of 
exceptionally  fine  slides  of  the  Sculptures  of  the  Sanchi  Tope. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  is  a  suitable 
medium  for  placing*  before  the  world  of  scholars  results  worthy  of 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  published  by  the  University,  which  makes  possible  the  issue 
of  texts,  translations,  and  treatises  pertaining  to  the  antiquities  of 
India. 
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